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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Aveust 1940 marks the fifth anniversary of the 
enactment of the Social Security Act and the first 
anniversary of the adoption of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939. The record of opera- 
tion during the fiscal period ended June 30 of this 
year reveals substantial progress in the implemen- 
tation of both measures. The beginning of this 
fiscal year witnessed the integration of employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensation 
functions within the Social Security Board, and 
the establishment of the Federal Security Agency, 
which coordinates a group of closely related ac- 
tivities administered by the Social Security Board 
and other Federal agencies. Unemployment ben- 
efits were payable throughout the United States 
during the entire year with the addition of Illinois 
and Montana in July 1939 to the roster of States 
paying benefits. The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program came into full operation in January 
1940 with the inauguration of regular monthly 
benefit payments. The provisions of the act re- 
lating to public assistance, health, and welfare 
services were further strengthened. 

More than 110,000 claims for monthly benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
had been allowed by the end of June. Of these 
claims, more than 63,000, or nearly three-fifths, 
were for primary benefits; and almost 24,000, or 
more than half the remainder, were for children’s 
benefits. The monthly amount payable for all 
claims allowed under the program as of June 30 
was over $2.0 million, prior to adjustments re- 
quired by sections 203 and 907 of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939. Amounts 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
monthly benefits and for lump-sum payments 
under both the 1935 and the 1939 provisions of the 
act totaled $17.6 million for the fiscal year. Pay- 
ments under the Railroad Retirement Act for 
the period amounted to $114.0 million. 

Benefits amounting to nearly $482.5 million 


were paid to unemployed workers under the pro- 
visions of State unemployment compensation laws 
during the fiscal year ended June 30. As of 
July 1, 1939, employees of railroad carriers were 
excluded from coverage under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and came under the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Payments under this act during the fiscal 
year amounted to $14.6 million. 

More than 3.5 million placements were effected 
through public employment offices during the 
same period. Of this total, nearly 3 million or 
approximately 85 percent were in private industry. 
These offices also made about 1.1 million supple- 
mental placements in which the employment 
service assisted in bringing workers and employers 
together but did not perform all steps involved in 
a complete placement. 

Obligations amounting to nearly $585.7 million 
were incurred for 1939-40 from Federal, State, 
and local funds for payments to recipients of the 
three special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
Of this amount $453.3 million represented pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance; $119.5 
million, payments for aid to dependent children; 
and $12.9 million, payments for aid to the blind. 
Federal grants to States under the health and wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security Act for the 
period, on the basis of checks issued by the Treas- 
ury Department, were as follows: maternal and 
child-health services, $4.8 million; services for 
crippled children, $3.4 million; child-welfare serv- 
ices, $1.5 million; and public-health work, $9.5 
million. 

Total obligations incurred from Federal, State, 
and local funds for payments to recipients of all 
types of public assistance and earnings of persons 
employed on Federal work programs amounted to 
$3,263.6 million for the fiscal year just ended, as 








compared with $3,755.7 million for 1938-39. 
The decline of 13.1 percent for 1939-40 resulted 
largely from reductions in the amount of earnings 
under the program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in 1939-40. 


Orrictats of employment security agencies of all 
48 States and the District of Columbia convened 
in Washington on July 25 for a 3-day conference 
on the responsibilities of the public employment 
service in training and recruiting workers for jobs 
under the national defense program. The con- 
ference was called by the Social Security Board 
at the request of Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
presided at the conference, which was addressed 
by Sidney Hillman of the National Defense Com- 
mission and officials of the Social Security Board. 


APPOINTMENT of a committee to coordinate the 
health and public-welfare activities of four Federal 
agencies in behalf of the National Defense Com- 
mission has been announced by Harriet Elliott, 
representative of consumers’ interest. The mem- 
bers of the committee and the fields in which 
they serve are: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, social security and 
welfare; Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, child welfare; Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, public 
health and medical problems; and M. L. Wilson, 
Director of the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, nutrition. 


CoveraGeE of agricultural labor under the social 
insurance programs of this country was recom- 
mended in a report on migratory labor presented 


to the President during July by the Interdepart. 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and We. 
fare Activities. The Committee also recommended 
a series of specific measures to increase public 
understanding of and interest in the problems of 
migratory workers, namely, to extend educational 
and welfare services to migrants, to improve their 
living conditions and housing, to provide medical 
care and health services, to promote better em. 
ployment and working conditions, and to furnish 
more effective aid to migrants who are in need of 
relief. 

With reference to social security measures, the 
Committee declared: “The protection of the 
social security programs should be extended to 
migratory workers: in public assistance, by uni- 
form and less restrictive standards of State regi. 
dence; in the insurance programs—old age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation—by extension of coverage to agricultural 
wage earners.” To provide more adequate relief 
to migrants and their families, the Committee 
proposed that: “To meet immediate emergency 
situations, appropriate Federal programs such as 
the Work Projects Administration and Farm 
Security Administration should be financed and 
directed toward furnishing more effective aid to 
migratory workers. To provide for a continuing 
program of aid for this and other groups, a general 
relief program should be established on a Federal- 
State basis, Federal funds being made on a ‘vari- 
able grants’ basis under administrative provisions 
similar to those provided in the public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Act and with 
added safeguards to prevent discrimination against 
migratory workers.” 

The full report of the Committee will be pub- 
lished in the September Bulletin. 
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SAMPLING TECHNIQUE FOR OBTAINING NUMBER OF 
COVERED WORKERS UNDER STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION LAWS 


Harry J. Winstow * 


PROPOSALS TO MODIFY State unemployment com- 
pensation laws usually involve questions on 
benefit costs. For the State legislatures, which 
must secure such information at a minimum of 
time and cost, a small sample from the wage- 
record file will suffice to answer many questions. 
A small representative sample properly planned 
yields better results than a larger sample poorly 
planned and requires very little more time to 
obtain than one improperly selected. A survey 
of all the records would ordinarily be both un- 
necessary and uneconomical. In a recent sample, 
drawn for the purpose of measuring the number 
of workers with wage credits within a calendar 
year, special techniques for random sampling 
were developed and should be helpful in planning 
samples for measuring wage characteristics of 
covered workers. 

The administrative procedures developed by 
State employment security agencies for keeping 
records of workers’ earnings make it difficult, 
except by carefully planned sampling procedures, 
to obtain an unduplicated count of the number 
of workers who have had some earnings in covered 
employment during a year. In most States the 
record of a worker’s annual earnings can be ob- 
tained from one or more punch cards or wage 
slips filed for each quarter for which the worker 
has had earnings. If a worker receives wages 
from more than one employer during a quarter, 
the file will contain a wage-record card for each 
employer. The total number of workers who have 
had some earnings in covered employment during 
a year can be obtained by counting all the workers 
with cards or slips in the wage-record file, counting 
of course only one slip per worker. This method 
is, however, laborious and time-consuming, par- 
ticularly in a large agency in which a large volume 





*Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the cooperation and assistance of the 
Maryland Unemployment Compensation Board in making available statis- 
tical data for use in the preparation of this article. The article presents the 
findings of the first of a series of sampling experiments designed to determine 
efficient and satisfactory specifications for random sampling of wage-record 
files. It does not represent official recommendations of the Division. 
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of wage-record cards are received during the year. 

A study was made of the Maryland wage-record 
file for 1938 to develop a sampling procedure 
which would be simple to carry out, require a 
minimum amount of clerical and machine time, 
and provide sufficient data to make a reliable 
estimate of the number of workers with wage 
credits and to detect the error in the estimate. 
The extent to which this goal was achieved is 
shown by the amount of time required for pulling, 
processing, and refiling the cards, and by the 
accuracy of the results. The sample was drawn 
in November 1939. A record was kept of the 
time required for all the hand and machine opera- 
tions, and adequate statistical data were tabulated 
to give not only the end results but also to esti- 
mate the accuracy of the sample. Additional 
data were obtained in order that measures of the 
number of workers with wage credits might be 
made by two independent methods, to detect, if 
possible, any bias that might have occurred. 
Summary of Results 


Three random samples were selected independ- 
ently of each other. Each sample was approxi- 
mately 0.8 percent of the total universe. Two 
methods were devised for obtaining the estimated 
number of workers with wage credits. These 
methods were so designed that the number of 
workers estimated by each would move in opposite 
directions from the true number of workers if the 
sample were biased. This procedure provided a 
check on the effectiveness of the device used for 
eliminating the bias which results from obtaining 
too large a proportion of workers with a large 
number of wage-record cards per worker. 

For the first method, the following procedure 
was adopted. The total number of cards in the 
file was obtained by measuring the number of 
inches of cards in the file, then sampling to deter- 
mine the average number of cards per inch, and 
multiplying the total number of inches by the 
average number of cards per inch. The number 
of workers with wage credits was obtained by 
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determining from the sample the average number 
of cards per worker and then dividing the total 
number of cards by this figure. The average 
number of workers obtained from the three sam- 
ples by this method was 427,000, with an error 
of +1.7 percent. This error was calculated for 
95 percent fiducial limits.' The relative error 
within each individual sample was +2.5 percent. 

In the second method, the number of workers 
with wage credits was obtained by dividing the 
total earnings reported in the annual report for 
1938 by the average annual earnings estimated 
from the three samples. The number of workers 
calculated by this method was 425,000, with an 
error of +2.7 percent. The error within each 
individual sample was +4.6 percent. Errors were 
calculated for 95 percent fiducial limits. 

Precautions were taken to eliminate any bias 
that might result from selecting too high a pro- 
portion of workers with large numbers of wage- 
record cards. The agreement between the num- 
ber of workers computed by each method was 
sufficiently close to indicate that there is little 
likelihood of a large bias in the sample toward 
workers with a large number of cards. Although 
this study does not offer positive proof that there 
is no bias, it does give favorable evidence that 
the selection of the samples was quite random. 
Reasons for this belief are discussed below in 
detail 


The Maryland Wage-Record Files 


Since the Maryland wage-record files segregate 
the wage records for the current year from the 
preceding year, the records needed for the study 
were immediately available and the sampling was 
thereby greatly facilitated. Maryland has a 
uniform benefit year from April 1 to March 31. 
The base period is the calendar year preceding 
April 1 of the current year. As a result, in April 
a large number of initial determinations of benefit 
rights are made daily. After the first few weeks, 
the number of determinations drops off rather 
rapidly and becomes very small in the latter part of 
the year. At the time this sample was selected— 
November 1939—few initial determinations were 

' The percentage error represents the range on either side of the true mean 
of the universe that will include 95 percent of the cases. In other words, the 
odds are 19 to 1 against obtaining a mean that will lie outside these limits 
by chance alone. Inasmuch as the mean of the universe is unknown, and 
no factors that would cause a systematic error or bias have been detected in 


the measurement of the cards, the odds are against the 427,000 workers differ- 
ing from the actual number of workers by more than + 1.7 percent. 
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being made. Since the cards in the wage-recop 
file are drawn at the time the determination j, 
made and are then replaced, few cards are out of 
the file at any one time, especially in the latter 

of the year. This refiling has a slight effect on the 
order of the cards in the file. At the beginning of 
the year the cards are filed by machine and are jp 
perfect order, but as the year progresses the pogg. 
bility increases that some of the cards will be out 
of place in the file. Even so, little evidence was 
found to indicate that many cards had beep 
misfiled. 

The 1938 wage-record files contained about 39 
sections of 10 drawers each. Each drawer cop. 
tained 2 trays. A full drawer held approximately 
5,000 cards. However, many of the drawers wer 
not full. In those drawers that were considered 
full, the number of inches of cards in each tray 
varied from 22 to 29. A few of the trays wer 
only partially filled. In all, excluding cards for 
railroad workers, there were 630 trays, containing 
approximately 1,601,000 cards. 

The file consisted of two main sections, a 
numeric file (by social security account number) 
and an alphabetic file. The numeric file contained 
cards for (a) workers to whom social security 
account numbers had been assigned in the State 
of Maryland, (b) those who had received their 
account numbers outside the State, and (¢) 
workers with wage credits under State coverage 
who had initially received account numbers from 
the block issued under the railroad retirement 
system. The last two groups were relatively 
small, 

The alphabetic file represented cards for worker 
for whom no social security account number was 
reported. As soon as an account number was 
obtained for these workers, their cards were 
shifted to the numeric file. In the alphabetic 
file, the cards were filed alphabetically by the 
worker’s surname only and then filed under sur 
name by employer account number. There was 
no way to determine the number of separate ree 
ords for individuals having the same initials o 
given name. Since, fortunately, the alphabetic 
file was small—12 trays of cards only—the error 
due to duplication was well below the magnitude 
of the sampling error for the principal result. 
The method of filing used in the alphabetic file 
made it difficult to select cards for individual 
workers. Drawings from this file could have been 
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omitted entirely without impairing the accuracy 
of the data. 

At the time the sample was drawn, wage-record 
cards were being pulled at the rate of about 1,000 
a day. The cards remained out of the file no 
longer than 2 days. Since the average number of 
cards per worker was 3.75, wage records for no 
more than 600 workers were out of the file at 
any one time. Scattered throughout the file 
were cross-reference cards. Whenever wage rec- 
ords for the same individual were found under 
different account numbers, the cards were placed 
under one number and a cross-reference was 
inserted for the other number. The total number 
of these cross-reference cards was small. Records 
of workers covered by railroad unemployment in- 
surance were in a separate part of the numeric 
file and were therefore readily excluded from this 
study on workers covered by the State law. The 
general set-up provided an almost ideal sampling 
arrangement for determining the average number 
of cards per worker. 


Method of Drawing Sample and Time Required 


Wage records for five workers were drawn at 
random from every full tray of cards. If the tray 
was half full, cards for three workers were drawn; 
if less than half full, for only one worker. The 
cards which were pulled were spaced fairly equally 
along the tray. The trays were broken at five 
different places without actually measuring the 
space between breaks. To eliminate the bias that 
would have resulted from random pulling of the 
cards of the first worker, the cards of the second 
worker were always drawn. For example, when 
the clerk broke the file, instead of pulling the first 
card at this break, he would draw the cards for 
the next following number. In case the second 
worker’s card happened to be a cross-reference, this 
card was pulled from the file as though it were a 
regular account and placed in a separate pile. 

If the cards for the first worker had been drawn, 
a definite bias would have occurred in the sample 
in favor of the workers with the largest number of 
cards, Since the number of cards per worker 
varied greatly, the space occupied by individual 
workers’ wage records was unequal. In breaking 
the file at random, the probability of breaking the 
file for a worker whose wage records occupied a 
wide space in the file was much greater than break- 
ing a file at a worker whose wage records occupied 
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a narrow space. By taking the second lot of 
cards following the break, this bias was, for the 
most part, eliminated. The probability of a 
second lot containing a large or a small number of 
cards was practically the same. 

Two of the samples were drawn independently 
by two different individuals. The third sample 
was pulled by three different individuals because 
of changes in staff on duty. The time required 
for pulling the three samples from the numeric 
file was: first sample, 7 hours, 3 minutes; second 
sample, 5 hours, 49 minutes; third sample, 8 hours, 
23 minutes. The time required for sampling the 
alphabetic file was: first sample, 44 minutes; 
second, 41 minutes; third, 45 minutes. 

The total time required for drawing all three 
samples from both files was 23 hours, 25 minutes. 
The time for refiling the cards was 67 hours, 18 
minutes. This time was longer than it should 
have been, because no guide cards were placed in 
the trays where the cards had been pulled. If 
file guides had been used, the time for refiling 
would have been considerably reduced. A con- 
servative estimate of refiling under these condi- 
tions would be 45 hours. 

In order to tabulate the data, summary cards 
were punched for each worker, with the following 
information: social security account number, num- 
ber of cards per worker, and total annual earnings, 
From this information the following tables were 
prepared: 

(1) Distribution of workers by number of cards 
per worker and by type of account number or 
other identification. 

(2) Distribution of annual wages by amount and 
by type of account number or other identification. 

(3) Number of workers earning $3,000 or more 
and total amount of individual earnings in excess 
of $3,000, in groups of 200 workers each, arranged 
in account-number sequence. 

(4) Number of cross-reference cards by type of 
account number. 

(5) Identification of the last worker in each 
group of 200 workers in each sample, by account 
number. 

The time required for machine work was: sorting, 
18 hours, 15 minutes; tabulating, 19 hours, 10 
minutes; miscellaneous,? 7 hours, 45 minutes. 
The total time spent on machine operations for 


2 Includes verification of runs, collating and balancing, wiring machines, 
and incidental clerical work. 








all three samples was 45 hours, 10 minutes. The 
total time required for both clerical and machine 
work was 135 hours, 53 minutes, or an average per 
sample of 45 hours, 18 minutes. Had file guides 
been used, it is estimated that the average time 
per sample would have been 37 hours and 20 
minutes. 

The total number of workers drawn was 3,357 
for the first sample, 3,316 for the second, and 3,291 
for the third, making a total of 9,964. The aver- 
age amount of clerical and machine time required 
for each worker included in the sample was 49 
seconds. 

In order to estimate the time required for pulling 
a sample from a similar arrangement of files, an 
approximate figure can be obtained by multiply- 
ing the total number of workers in the proposed 
sample by the average time per worker. For the 
most part this figure will be an overstatement, 
because all the tabulations included in this study 
are unnecessary, and the time for refiling the cards 
can be cut down. 


Number of Cards in Files 


In some States the number of wage cards filed 
during the year is known. The total number of 
cards punched for the year 1938 in the Maryland 
agency was 1,725,000. This figure includes cards 
for railroad workers. 

Certain difficulties are inherent in estimating the 
number of cards by the procedure used in the first 
method described. The number of cards per inch 
will vary according to the proportion of new or 


used cards in the drawer, humidity conditions 
pressure on the cards, and the position of the 
drawer in the file cabinet. To ensure reasonably 
uniform pressure on all cards, the same clerk made 
all the measurements. It was found that the 
number of cards per inch in a tray in an upper 
drawer varied from that in a lower drawer because 
of the difference in leverage which could be applied 
at the time of measurement. In spite of this 
difficulty, it is believed that this method of esti. 
mating the number of cards in a file gave fairly 
accurate results. The total number of inches of 
cards was 11,757, of which 570 were accounted for 
by cards for railroad workers. Since several 
independent sets of measurements were not taken, 
it is impossible to estimate the over-all error ip 
these figures. 

In order to determine the average number of 
cards per inch, six batches of cards measuring § 
inches each were selected at random throughout 
the file. The cards in each batch were rump 
through a sorter and counted. The number of 
cards per batch is shown below: 


Batch Number 
number of cards 
Bata ono ib el nly Sab ts on se ad ag tap shes sn ee 
; ne Ee ee Le 
Dieses once ada des tae es 869 
Biiicsiis eeie Hele wdenbhDimank end oes 868 
Diaevadiivens snaememeinkiicien telieail 864 
— ee eee ee Yb: 863 


The average number of cards per inch was 
144.3+0.4 percent. The error is expressed for 
95 percent fiducial limits. 


Table 1.—Number of workers represented in 3 samples drawn from 1938 wage-record files of Maryland 
Unemployment Compensation Board, by number of cards per worker 
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When cross-reference cards were pulled, they filed is known. Even if this time were included 
were placed apart from the cards with wage __ in the total clerical and machine time, the average 
records. The number of cross-reference cards per ‘time per covered worker would not be increased 


























sample was as follows: appreciably. In all likelihood this average figure 

is sufficiently overestimated to include the time 

i Cross-eoference cards necessary for measuring the files and the average 
Sample number Me panes reas ee =e of enams per inch. 

_ total Estimate of Number of Workers 
ra ee 37,008 - ow A distribution of workers by number of cards 
Ss 2 oe = = per worker was tabulated for each sample (table 
a ‘t0 1). The number of cards per worker varied from 
a 1 to 35. For each sample the modal number of 


cards per worker was 4. The mean number of 
cards per worker and the error in the mean for 95 
percent fiducial limits is as follows: 


The number of cross-reference cards thus con- 
stituted a very small proportion of the total. In 
fact, this number is well within the range of 























sampling error resulting from measuring the 
° Average num-| crandard | Percent of 
average number of cards per inch and the average Sample number ber of cards | Geviation | €or in the 

“ . per worker average 

number of cards per worker. For all practical 
purposes, this count could be excluded entirely All samples.................-. 3.75 2.31 +1.2 
nad EL ORO I Ss 3.76 2.40 42.1 
from the estimate without affecting the accuracy = }-------=--2-7----7722--- 0 +2 3 a6 
of the end results, since the total number of cards = 8=------=-=---=------>- waceecccecnne 3.78 2.30 +21 

per inch is reduced only to 99.2 percent when the 
correction for cross-reference cards is made. The standard deviation in each sample is almost 
When the average number of cards per inch, cor- _—a8 large as the mean. However, the error in the 


rected for cross-reference cards, is multiplied by mean is relatively small. For each sample the 
the total number of inches of cards in the file, the | error was +2.1 percont, whereas the error for all 


total number of wage cards is 1,601,000+0.4 per- _—_‘ three samples combined was +1.2 percent. Since 
cent. Since cards for railroad workers are excluded =the number of workers in each sample is about 
from this estimate and the percentageerroriscalcu- 0.8 percent of the total number of workers in the 


lated for 95 percent fiducial limits, the error in the universe, the proportion for all three samples 
measurement of total number of cards in the file | combined is about 2.4 percent of the universe. It 
is very small. However, the statistical estimate is readily seen, therefore, that improvement in 
of the error for 95 percent fiducial limits does not accuracy does not increase in direct proportion 
take into account the error. that might have to the increase in the size of the sample. To 
occurred in this measurement. reduce the error of the average number of cards 

As previously stated, about 2,000 cards were out —_ per worker 45 percent, the size of the sample must 
of the file at the time these measurements were __ be increased 200 percent. 


taken. This number is well within the range of In order to estimate the number of workers by 
accidental error and can be disregarded in estimat- a different method, a distribution of workers by 
ing the total number of cards in the file. Regard- annual earnings was tabulated (table 2). The 


less of the difficulties in measuring the average average annual earnings for each sample and the 
number of cards per inch, when proper care is _ error in this average for 95 percent fiducial limits 
taken it can be done quickly and accurately. The are shown below: 

percentage of error in this measurement is much 























e Ave Percent of 
less than the percentage of error that occurs in Sample number annual | Standard | error in the 
P earnings average 
measuring the average number of cards per 
W k DTD GI. 2. cnccntnccs shin $896 $1, 213 +2.7 
=. a ER & BES * PA 872 1, 064 +47 
The time required for measuring the cards in Fepetncn rine nntvere aan = roe ~ 
the sample was not recorded, because in most 
States the total number of cards that have been The standard deviation for each sample is 
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greater than the mean itself. The error for each 
sample is +4.7, +4.6, and +4.5 percent, respec- 
tively; for all three combined, +-2.7 percent. It 
should be noted that the error in the mean for 95 
percent fiducial limits is more than twice as great 
as the corresponding error for the average number 
of cards per worker. The calculation of the num- 
ber of workers with wage credits by this method is, 
therefore, much less accurate than the estimate 
based on the average number of cards per worker. 
This difference is to be expected, because individ- 
ual annual earnings of workers spread over a 
greater range than the number of cards per worker. 

The highest individual annual earnings obtained 
in any one sample was $100,000; the next highest 
was $65,300. Both these earnings were much 
higher than any others drawn. Federal income- 
tax reports for the State of Maryland show that the 
total number of workers earning over $50,000 a 
year is a very small fraction of 1 percent of the 
total number of workers in the State. The chance 
of drawing a worker with annual earnings of over 
$50,000 in a sample as small as these is very 
remote, and it is best to exclude such records in 
determining the average earnings of all workers. 
If they are left in the sample and the average 
annual wage is computed, a less accurate estimate 
of the mean is obtained. In the calculation of the 
average annual earnings, the worker with $65,300 
annual earnings was not included in sample 1, and 
the worker with $100,000 annual earnings was not 
included in sample 3. Some idea of the exaggera- 
tion that would have occurred if the highest 
individual earnings in sample 1 and sample 3 had 


been included may be obtained by observing the 
earnings of the next highest worker in each of these 
samples. The earnings of the next highest worker 
in sample 1 was $22,200 against the highest annual 
earnings of $65,300. The annual earnings of the 
next highest worker in sample 3 was $21,000, as 
compared with the highest earnings of $100,000, 
The proportion of workers earning more than 
$10,000 in these samples was 0.2 and 0.3 percent, 
respectively. 

An average of annual wages does not represent 
the average annual rate for total man-years of 
employment, but is the average annual-earning 
rate per worker, regardless of the amount of un- 
employment an individual may have experienced 
during the year. It corresponds roughly to the 
average annual earnings obtained from pay rolls 
and employment under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program and not under the State un- 
employment compensation laws. The latter aver- 
age more nearly corresponds to an average full-time 
annual-earning rate per man-year of employment. 

Estimates of the number of workers with wage 
credits in 1938, as previously stated, can be 
obtained (1) by dividing the total number of 
cards in the wage-record file by the average num- 
ber of cards per worker; and (2) by dividing the 
total wages reported in the annual report for 1938 
by average annual earnings as estimated from 
wage-record cards. 


3 Total man-years of employment for this rate are obtained by averaging 
monthly volumes of employment for a whole year. Monthly volume of 
employment is defined in employment security statistics as the number of 
workers employed within the pay-roll period ended nearest the last day of the 
month. 


Table 2.—Number of workers represented in 3 samples drawn from 1938 wage-record files of Maryland 
Unemployment Compensation Board, by annual-earning group 
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eidiies ls lal_ls zs |8|_|s rier e lal_lg 
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Estimates of the number of workers with wage 
credits obtained by these two methods are shown 


below: 














———— 
Workers estimated | Workers estimated 
Sample by average num- by average annual 
as per- ber of wage cards earnings 
Sample number | cont of 
tot 
: Percent of Percent 
Number error Number of error 
Ce ea 
All samples - - . 24 427, 000 +1.7 425, 000 +2.7 
1 .8 426, 000 +2.5 436, 000 +4.7 
} .8| 431,000 +25 | 428,000 +4.6 
3 .8 424, 000 +2.5 410, 000 +4.5 
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Errors for these two estimates are for 95 percent 
fiducial limits. The error for the number of work- 
ers calculated from the average number of wage 
cards was obtained by adding the error in the 
average number of cards per worker to the error in 
the estimate of the total number of cards in the 
wage-record file. The error in the second esti- 
mate is due entirely to the error in average annual 
earnings per worker. There is no way of deter- 
mining the error in the annual report on the 
amount of wages in covered employment for the 
State of Maryland. Since this amount was tabu- 
lated from a 100-percent sample, the error may be 
presumed to be much smaller than any of the 
sampling errors shown here. 

Variation in the number of workers for each of 
the three samples in the second estimate is much 
greater than in the first. Likewise, the errors in 
the second estimate are almost twice as great. 
This difference occurs because annual earnings 
are not as homogeneous a characteristic as the 
average number of cards per worker. 
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Estimates of the number of workers with wage 
credits resulting from the two methods do not 
differ significantly. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that there is little or no bias in the 
method of sampling used. The only bias that 
might occur—selecting workers with the greatest 
number of cards—was practically eliminated by 
selecting cards of the second worker when drawing 
the sample. If there had been a bias in the meas- 
ure of the average number of cards per worker, it 
is possible that this bias would be in the same 
direction but would not affect average annual 
earnings to the same extent. Workers with the 
largest number of wage-record cards are usually 
workers who have the least stable employment 
and the lowest wage rates. If these workers oc- 
curred in the sample in a greater proportion than 
they occurred in the universe, the average annual 
earnings would be little affected, whereas the 
average number of cards per worker would be 
much greater than the true average number of 
cards per worker in the universe. In this event, 
the bias would cause the two sets of estimates to 
diverge. The estimate of the number of workers 
by average number of cards per worker would be 
too small, whereas the estimate based on average 
annual wages would be nearer the true value, and 
the difference between the two estimates would 
be significant if this bias were sufficiently large. 
The estimates of the number of workers with wage 
credits by the two methods do not differ signifi- 
cantly in any of the samples. This fact is sub- 
stantial evidence that there is little or no bias 
toward the worker with the greatest number 
of cards. 








WAGE REPORTS MUST BE RIGHT 


Pair S. BroucHuTon * 


GEORGE was all the name he had at the warehouse 
where he had worked as a trucker for 3 weeks in 
1937. Nobody had asked him where he came from 
or whether he had a social security account num- 
ber. He couldn’t have told anybody where he was 
going next; he didn’t know. 

George had always been enough of a name. 
He’d been a “boomer” since 1930 when his old job 
folded up. Since then he had worked on half a 
dozen building construction jobs as a laborer, a 
couple of road jobs, two short jobs filling in at his 
old trade of mechanic, and one job as a dishwasher. 
He’d roamed three States to find those. But a 
“boomer” didn’t have anything to hope for. Why 
identify a ‘‘boomer’’? 

George had noticed that his employer was 
deducting a penny from each dollar of his pay. 
The employer was matching these deductions with 
money of his own and mailing these joint social 
security contributions to the collector of internal 
revenue. But it did not occur to either him or his 
employer that George had a personal stake in 
being identified. The employer did not give the 
social security account number a thought until the 
day he made out the wage reports. He did not 
think much about it then. He just wrote in, 
“‘George—$54.” After all, he’d paid the tax, 
hadn’t he? 

The story of George is not an isolated case. 
It epitomizes a very real problem of wage reporting 
in the early days of the Federal old-age insurance 
program. In the Southwest there were thousands 
of Tonys and Miguels and Pedros who went from 
job to job without ever using their real names. 
In the South there were Rube and Buck and 
Typhena, and, of course, Dummy, who is already 
famous in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance; on request for further identification his 
employer explained that Dummy was deaf and 
dumb. In New England there were Emile, 
Simone, Patrick, and Brigit; in New York, 
Aaron and Concetta and Tony; in Wisconsin, 
Hilda and Gudrun. And there were just plain 
Bill and Joe in half the towns in America. 

How to credit wages to one of these names, 
especially when it came in without a social security 


*Informational Service. 
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account number, was only one of the problems 
the staff of the Social Security Board has had to 
solve. Your grocer would have the same problem 
if you sent him $30 and simply said, ‘Please 
credit.” To be credited, you have to identify 
yourself. 

There were other problems. For example, there 
were the employers who reported, ‘20 employees— 
$200,” or “Many casuals—$1,165.31.”’ Less frank 
employers credited unidentified pay rolls under 
fictitious names to make their books balance. Ip 
1937 there were the employers whose lawyers 
advised them not to pay, assured them that the 
whole social security program would be declared 
unconstitutional. And there were the Bill Smiths 
and Joe Browns who just forgot to show their 
employers their social security account numbers 
and who therefore could not be distinguished from 
hundreds of other men of the same name. Cases 
like these brought 7.4 million wage items! into the 
Baltimore office of the Social Security Board out 
of the total of 73.9 million for the year 1937, the 
first year wage and pay-roll taxes were collected. 
They brought another 4.1 million out of the total of 
114.7 million received for 1938. 

These wage items had to be identified if every 
worker’s family was to receive the protection he 
and his employer were paying for. Every 6 
months in 1937, every 3 months since, each 
employer in covered industry must report to the 
Board the wages paid to each employee. These 
wages are credited on the individual ledger sheets 
in the central accounting files at Baltimore, just 
as a private insurance company would credit the 
amount of premium payments. A worker may 
change jobs a dozen times in a single reporting 
period and so have as many as a dozen wage 
items for each period. But, since benefit rights 
will be eventually determined on the basis of the 
average monthly wage, as computed from. the 

1 These items are incomplete, that Is, they lack an account number or both 
account number and name. (Except as otherwise noted it is the incomplete 
items with which this paper deals.) Also in temporary suspense are incorrect 
items, in which digits of the account number are transposed, the name and 
number show a discrepancy (often as the result of change of name through 
marriage), or some other error of detail occurs. These incorrect items are 
usually corrected through accounting-operations facilities and are easily veri 
fied, since they ordinarily imply no lack of correct identification of worker by 


employer. Of 8.0 million such items for 1937 and 1938, 7.6 million were 
promptly identified and credited. 


Social Security 
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recorded wages, the level of his benefits will 
depend on every single item being credited. To 
ensure such credit to the proper account the 
employer had to identify each wage item by social 
security account number as well as by name. 
There might be thousands of John Browns, but 
there would be a different social security account 
number for each. 

It should not be assumed that tax delinquency 
and faulty wage reporting were unexpected prob- 
lems. When any new tax program is established, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue finds that it must 
go through a period of vigorous education of tax- 
payers, follow-up of delinquents, and, ultimately, 
vigorous enforcement. Today personal income 
tax delinquency is reduced to a negligible total, 
so now it can be told that early delinquency and 
inaccuracy were higher than officials of that 
Bureau like to remember.? Expected or not, 
delinquency was a serious problem for Federal 
social insurance for three reasons: 

(1) Social security taxes, as distinguished from 
most other taxes, are levied to pay specific benefits 
to the workers in whose names they are paid. On 
whatever valid legal and constitutional distinc- 
tions the lawyers may insist, the contributions are 
constructively similar to private insurance premi- 
ums, so far as those who pay them are concerned. 
Thus, unless wage items could be credited to the 
proper account, workers and employers would be 
paying for more protection than they were 
receiving. 

(2) The wage-record formula for relating benefits 
to individual earnings, and hence to regional differ- 
ences in income levels, and to employer-employee 
contributions might break down. For, if reported 
wages did not reflect these differences accurately, 
reliance could not be placed upon wage records 
either by the Board or by the general public. 

(3) Large segments of the public are not prone 
to recognize the problem of management or to 
accept methodical administrative solutions. These 
groups might be persuaded to seek a political pan- 
acea and to forsake the social insurance principle 
altogether. Any friction in the operating mech- 
anism of the Federal social insurance program 
would be hailed as evidence of alleged failure by 
those who wish to substitute some alternative plan. 





? Extensive statistical studies of such problems are not made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Estimates of delinquency cannot be cited, but they 
Suggest that the pay-roll tax problem was not unique in kind or size. 
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- in his wage report. 


Why Incomplete Reporting? 


These were among the issues presented to the 
Board by poor reporting by employers. Today 
current reporting is wellin hand. Only a fraction 
of 1 percent of the total amount of reported wages 
remain in suspense. These unposted wage items 
are still being identified, and the accuracy of the 
records is being improved from day to day. The 
problem occupies, however, so interesting a bis- 
torical chapter in the development of the Federal 
insurance program that it seems well to review its 
development. How did it arise? When was it 
first recognized? How did the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance meet the challenge? 
What was the significance of suspended accounts 
to wage earners and potential beneficiaries? 
What is the present status of the wage accounts? 
And what is the future of the problem in the ad- 
ministration of old-age and survivors insurance? 

It should be clear from the illustrations cited 
that incomplete items originate, not in the 
accounting operations, but in the failure of em- 
ployers to report wage items completely and 
accurately. This failure may arise because the 
employer failed to obtain the worker’s account 
number or because he failed to give it accurately 
In the early period of report- 
ing, the employer’s failure to obtain the social 
security account number was due in many cases 
to the fact that the worker had not obtained a 
social security card. The following. tabulation 
shows the progress made in reducing incompletely 
reported items received at each reporting period: 


Period ended— 


Percent 
Say Bi, 1087. ... wccccucivdnnconseneaene 11.7 
Dee. Fi, 1967... . 2... ssi de nndeenaeeeeee 8.3 
wae, Oe, 1908... ... .... co ccnkenanent ane 3. 8 
Jane OO; 1008... 5 ce oases caweawe 3.8 
Sept. DD, 19GB... 6 6 cicccavescciin ieee 3. 0 
ee E2, 1906s cede eae 3.3 
Re eae 3. 0 
JOR OG) SM. <2 non oe enne ce cane 1.9 
Sept GA, 1000... ido. ie ae 2.1 
00 03, 10GOss. . on ee eee j Re 
pe neers See re Eom 11,1 


1 Based on posting of 28.9 million of 29.6 million items received. 


What were the reasons for so high a percentage 
of incomplete reports in the first years of opera- 
tion? Many small employers had probably never 
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before kept records or filed Federal tax returns 
of any type. They had little information about 
the act and little or no experience which would 
help them to interpret the fine-print instructions 
on the back of the tax forms or information which 
would persuade them of the importance of the 
reports. Cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee could not be expected, for there was little 
understanding of the dividends in the form of 
larger benefits that the individual account holder 
would receive from a full and accurate report. 
Some industries were careless about employee 
records. The high percentage of incomplete wage 
reports in 1937 was probably further increased by 
the procedure under which employers paid taxes 
monthly but made wage reports only twice a year. 

Opposition shielded itself behind a pending 
United States Supreme Court decision. The 
first wage report was due on July 31, 1937, only 
a little more than 2 months after the May deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, which declared the 
act constitutional. The Court decision came 
months or weeks after many workers who should 
have received wage credits had left their em- 
ployers without means of tracing them. Many 
employers, who for conscientious or political 
reasons believed the act would be declared un- 
constitutional, failed to keep reports of early 1937 
pay rolls, while others paid their taxes under 
protest and advised the workers who were to be 
the beneficiaries of the system to file for account 
numbers under protest. In the second reporting 
period of 1937 this attitude continued on the 
part of some employers who were slow to grasp 
the significance of the Supreme Court’s decision. 


Preventive Action Taken 


Incomplete reporting was not merely expected; 
it was anticipated. Steps to prevent it were taken 
in advance of the first reporting date. In May 1937 
the Bureau’s Accounting Operations Division in 
Baltimore, after a conference with Washington 
officials, set up facilities for handling incomplete 
items as they arose. Officials journeyed to em- 
ployers’ meetings to discuss the importance of 
identifying each wage item with an account 
number. In June 1937 the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue instructed collectors to insert 
in the envelopes with the blank forms sent out 
for the first employer reports the following notice: 
“To Employers: Under Treasury Regulations, 
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the employee is required to report his account 
number to his employer.’ In July further jp. 
structions from the Commissioner to the collec. 
tors of internal revenue admonished them to 
“examine the Form SS-2a, . as to complete. 
ness, that is, see that the employee’s account 
number, name, and amount of taxable w 
and the period covered are entered thereon.”’* Jp 
the issuance of both these instructions officials of 
the Social Security Board collaborated. 

In August 1937, as the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was perusing the first reports, it noted 
the frequent absence of employee account numbers 
and instructed collectors to require each employer 
so reporting to fill out a new form completing the 
information which he had failed to file in the first 
place.© Supplementary instructions in August 
advised the collectors to accept the word “yp. 
known”’ in lieu of the employee’s account number 
only when the employer had exercised reasonable 
diligence in attempting to obtain that number, 
Procedures were set up to clear reporting informa- 
tion between the Social Security Board and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and these procedures 
were strengthened from time to time to meet new 
needs. A study of the type of errors arising was 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and forwarded to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for its further guidance in dealing 
with the problem at the time of collection. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in September 
1937, outlined to the collectors procedures to be 
followed for improving wage reports.’ 

It has seemed worth while to summarize the 
early steps for two reasons. They indicate, in 
the first place, the promptness with which the 
problem was met. In the second place, they sug- 
gest the extent to which incomplete reports were 
associated with tardy and delinquent tax returns; 
many employers at that time were so uncertain a3 
to the procedure that they waited for the visit of 
the deputy collector before filing returns at all. 
They indicate also the dual nature of the problem. 

There is first of all the problem of collecting the 
taxes, which is the primary objective of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and which under 8 
new tax program always presents a not incon 
siderable difficulty. To cope with tardiness and 


A&C Mimeograph Coll. No. 4607, June 1, 1937. 

5 A&C Mimeograph Coll. No. 4630, July 22, 1937. 
* A&C Mimeograph Coll. No. 4638, Aug. 10, 1937. 
7 A&C Mimeograph Coll. No. 4665, Sept. 28, 1937. 
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delinquency in tax payment the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has developed its own techniques. These 
involve, successively, announcement, follow-up, 
penalty, and finally criminal prosecution. The 
old-age and survivors insurance contributions in- 
yolve an additional problem of obtaining wage 
reports to serve as a basis for accruing credits 
toward future benefits. While the Social Security 
Board has the power of subpena on its own 
authority to obtain this information, that power 
would not be easily acdministrable until the great 
bulk of the reports were coming in with regularity. 
It is a power to be used against the willful or the 
incorrigible. With a large number of small em- 
ployers whose incomplete reporting was due to 
lack of understanding or with large employers 
whose incomplete reports were only occasional, the 
frst device which sound management would 
adopt to meet the problem would obviously be 
education. 

It would thus seem that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Social Security Board must in- 
evitably set up different priorities of interest and 
of method. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
as its first responsibility the collection of taxes, 
which can be done completely and accurately 
without any record of account numbers. Obvi- 
ously, the tax can be paid in full without this 
information, and the traditional job of the collec- 
tor is done when the tax is paid. His books bal- 
ance; the rest of the problem belongs to the insur- 
anceagency. He has no primary concern with the 
public-relations problem inherent in the establish- 
ment of a social security policy. When taxes are 
not paid properly, he can inflict penalties, in- 
hibited only by his own experienced judgment as 
to their probable effectiveness. 

The Social Security Board, on the other hand, 
has under the law a primary interest in the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the wage statements; the 
time and manner of collecting the taxes is not 
within its province. It has an interest in good re- 
lations with the public. The attitude of the 
workers and employers who make the contribu- 
tions is the measure of current cooperation and 
thus a factor in the long-range stability of the 
system. 

If one looks only at these different primary in- 
terests of the two agencies, it is not the conflicts 
but the cooperation achieved in meeting the 
problem as a common one that seems most sig- 
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nificant. But difference in primary responsibility 
tells only half the story. A very large proportion 
of delinquent or tardy returns also show incom- 
plete items on the wage reports. Carelessness in 
time and detail seem common to the same individ- 
uals, and the group of employers to whom the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue must direct its efforts 
to bring tax payments up to date proved to be 
much the same group which saddled the Social 
Security Board with incomplete wage reports. 
This important fact led to vigorous, early action 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as 
described, and to increased interagency coopera- 
tion on the persistently delinquent employers. 


Attacking the Backlog 


In October 1937, when the Accounting Opera- 
tions Division started to punch wage cards from 
the employers’ reports, the first concrete evidence 
of the extent of incompleted items was provided. 
By October 23 the first sorting operation had been 
performed, and wage cards without the account 
numbers had been segregated for further identifi- 
cation. Meanwhile telegraphic instructions had 
been sent to field-office managers outlining proce- 
dures by which they could assist the collectors of 
internal revenue in a common assault on the 
significant problem of incomplete reporting. On 
December 18, 1937, when a ledger-control section 
was set up to handle all items reported without 
account numbers, the relative proportion of such 
items for the first reporting period became fully 
known. On December 31, 1937, within 2 weeks 
after the scope of the problem was known, the 
Social Security Board authorized the recruitment 
of additional personnel for the Accounting Opera- 
tions Division to be specially trained for identifying 
incompletely reported items and verifying wage 
reports received from collectors’ offices. 

It would not seem useful to review in detail the 
weekly and monthly efforts in the years 1938-39 
to reduce the number of incompletely reported 
wage items. Enough has been said to indicate 
that the problem—a familiar one with any new tax 
program—was anticipated by action before its 
occurrence, and that the administrative needs for 
its further solution were met by the Social Security 
Board within a fortnight after the facts became 
fully known and a full month before the second 
reports were due. 
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The year 1938 saw the Social Security Board’s 
new unit for attacking the backlog of incomplete 
reports in vigorous operation. Its work was 
reviewed from time to time by special studies to 
reveal the progress being made. These studies 
explored the problem in terms of the size of the 
items, the types of errors, the industrial and 
geographic distribution of incomplete reports, and 
the relative success of alternative methods of 
identifying suspense items. At directors’ and 
regional conferences and in the training work, the 
responsibilities of field personnel in informing 
employers and workers of their rights and duties 
under the social security system were emphasized. 
On November 29, 1938, the Director of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance made a com- 
prehensive report to the Chairman of the Board on 
the status of incompletely reported items received 
by the Accounting Operations Division. He 
described the extensive clerical unit “presently 
engaged for their full time in the identification of 
these items” and said that this force “will remaih 
at this task until all identifiable items are re- 
instated ... Approximately 60 percent of these 
items will be identified by the several checks made 
in Baltimore; an additional but unknown pro- 
portion of these items are identified by field 
investigation.” 

The program for the first 6 months of 1939 
called for further additional field personnel. Both 
in the training period and in later work, this 
personnel concentrated on following up employers 
who had filed wage reports without account 
numbers. 

In the field, as in Baltimore, effort was concen- 
trated upon the larger items, particularly those 
above $100, inasmuch as the larger items would 
have a greater effect on the future benefits payable. 
In February 1939 detailed procedures were out- 
lined, and the Director announced to the regional 
representatives that the general distribution to 
field offices of incompletely reported items would 
begin in March. Such items were distributed in 
March 1939 together with improved procedures 
and forms for handling the problem; instructions 
stated that existing backlogs should be the first 
consideration of field offices. By April 1939 
further improvement in the accounting system, 
which was substantially ahead of its production 
schedule, permitted increased attention to clearing 
up such items in Baltimore. 
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With amendments to the Social Security Ag 
imminent in August, the Bureau Director again 
outlined the progress which had been made and get 
the stage for a final attack before claims payments 
would begin. Regional representatives reported 
at the end of August that identification of incom. 
plete wage items would be virtually complete on 
or before December 1, 1939. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in a memorandum to the 
collectors said, ‘More than 2} years have elapsed 
since the date when Title VIII of the Social Secy- 
rity Act became effective, and it is believed only 
reasonable to consider that the tax payer has had 
sufficient time to become familiar with the regu. 
lations requiring the maintenance by them of 
adequate payroll records, and the preparation and 
submission of complete, correct wage reports.” 
Thus, the clarification of the act through the 
amendments gave the signal that the time fora 
final clean-up had come. Then, presumably, 
would come the use of legal powers of penalty, 
subpena, and prosecution. 

New personnel made possible as the result of 
the deficiency appropriations following the amend- 
ments was assigned in the fall of 1939 to the field 
to prepare for the claims load that would arise as 
the result of the amendments. The date for the 
first payment of claims was only 4 months away. 
This additional personnel received its baptism in 
the field offices by working with employers on the 
identification of wage items. During those last 
4 months from August through November 3.5 
million items with a total value of $456.1 million 
were identified. The December 1 dead line was 
achieved. The staff turned its energies in Decem- 
ber, as it would for many months to come, to the 
imminent human application of its wage records 
and procedures. There were claimants to be 
interviewed, claimants who had rights to benefits 
in January. 


Increased Public Understanding 


The essence of drama is the effort of the man 
“behind the eight ball’’ to extricate himself. The 
hero of every thriller fights his way endlessly out 
of predicaments that seem hopeless to his audience. 
The 2-year battle of the backlog provided that 
kind of drama. Bad reporting constituted a trial 
for the recordkeeping system. Would it, could 
it, be reduced to routine, or would events indicate 
a switch to a stamp-book system or the abandon- 
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ment of the insurance contribution principle for 
general taxation? Despite the fact that the book- 
keeping, financial, and actuarial operations con- 
cerned with private insurance probably bulk much 
larger per account, many up to that time had 
doubted the long-range administrability of wage 
recordkeeping as a social insurance device. The 
successful attack on the backlog of millions of 
unidentified items was one step in demonstrating 
the workability of the system. 

Moreover, the battle of the backlog tends to 
obscure the more vital trend which was taking 
place in social security wage reporting. It would 
be useless to correct past errors if new ones con- 
tinued to be made. And current reporting was 
improving at a gratifying rate, as is shown on 
page 11. The field officer—whether a deputy 
collector or a field-office representative of the 
Social Security Board—was accomplishing a 
double purpose. He was identifying past wage 
items improperly reported, and he was also 
educating the individual employer in the pro- 
cedures and requirements of the system. There 
was every valid reason for assuming that this 
effort would bear fruit in constantly increasing 
completeness at the time later wage reports 
were made. 

At the same time the Informational Service of 
the Board was organizing special material directed 
to employer groups. The Director of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance emphasized 
the vital public-relations responsibility of the 
field-office managers and urged that they spend up 
to one-third of their time in educational activity 
to increase the understanding and cooperation of 
workers and employers with the system. The 
educational campaign was intended to bring a 
permanent improvement in current and future 
wage reporting and thereby to reduce incomplete 
reports to a minimum.’ The progressive decline 
of incomplete reporting indicates that the objective 
is being achieved. 

It was recognized that many missing account 
numbers might be due to the failure of workers to 
present their social security cards or to have such 
cards in the early days of the system. A part of 


*There is no way to estimate what the irreducible minimum may be. 
Inevery system some such difficulty occurs. Large private insurance com- 
panies maintain extensive staffs to seek lost beneficiaries. Unclaimed savings- 
bank deposits similarly indicate the fallibility of the possessive instinct. 
The loss of stamp books under foreign contributory systems has been reported 
as high as 2 or 3 percent. To date the wage record stands out as the system 
with the smallest margin of loss. 
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the educational campaign publicized the relation 
of account numbers to wage records and, hence, to 
benefits. It utilized the trade-union press, the 
general press, the services of employers through 
their personnel-training programs, and the pro- 
motional activities of labor-union officers. It 
sought to acquaint workers with the character of 
their accounts which are, in effect, a personal 
insurance policy or, after the amendments, a 
family insurance policy. 

A basic part of this education on the significance 
of the wage account related to the wage state- 
ments. The fact that such statements would be 
provided annually by the Board upon request 
was made known through all the channels listed 
above. In New York City street-car cards, which 
urged workers to send wage inquiries to the 
Board, brought a heavy response. Four results 
were expected from. the wage-inquiry publicity: 
that the workers who had been most careless with 
their account numbers would be the first to inquire, 
and thus the inquiries would lead to the identifica- 
tion of suspended items; that the availability of 
wage statements and the invitation of the Board to 
ask for them would constitute evidence of the 
Board’s confidence in its own records; that the 
process of inquiry would educate workers on the 
importance of their accounts; and that workers 
who received correct reports (and these were more 
than 92 percent of all reports forwarded) would 
constitute the best witnesses as to the accuracy of 
the accounts. 

Workers were apparently not concerned about 
their accounts. Despite widespread publicity 
only about 400,000 requests have been made in 
3 years, or less than 1 percent of those who have 
wages to their credit. 


Significance of the Suspended Items 


As noted earlier, the attack on the backlog of 
incomplete items was directed first against those 
of larger amounts. The incomplete items have 
been consistently smaller in amount than the aver- 
age wage item reported to the Board. For reports 
tabulated for the first year, for example, the aver- 
age wage item was $385.45; the average incomplete 
item was $106.18. For the second year the aver- 
age item was $231.97, the average incomplete 
item $89.30. More than one-fourth of all incom- 
plete items for 1937-38 were for amounts of less 
than $10, approximately 60 percent for less than 
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$50, and nearly three-fourths for amounts less 
than $75. As items are identified, the average 
value of the remaining items further declines, and 
the aggregate value of such items goes down pro- 
portionately more rapidly than their number. 

These facts should be emphasized because it 
has been sometimes charged that the unidentified 
accounts jeopardized the benefits due potential 
claimants. The figures indicate that three-fifths 
of the suspense items would be too small to create 
a quarter of coverage without the addition of other 
wages. 

The effect of suspended items on benefits due 
an account holder could be judged, of course, only 
by comparing the benefit due at the normal date 
of retirement without crediting the suspended item 
and with such item properly credited. It is not 
assumed that the effect of the items not yet 
identified would be necessarily the same as the 
effect of items already identified. Small random 
samplings from time to time have revealed no cases 
where eligibility was acquired as the result of the 
reinstatement of suspended items. In more than 
90 percent of the cases sampled the effect of re- 
instatement was to increase the potential primary 
benefit from % cent to 40 cents a month. Among 
the suspended items were many which represented 
earnings above $3,000 a year. Since most of the 
remaining unidentified items are much smaller in 
value than those already reinstated, it may 
reasonably be assumed that their net effect would 
be even smaller. To date more than $50 million 
have been paid out in benefits on the basis of the 
wage records, without loss to any claimant. 
Nevertheless, each item, representing as it does a 
credit to an account holder, remains an object for 
the Bureau’s concern and attention. The integ- 
rity of the accounts rather than the monetary 
value remains the objective of the Bureau in 
attacking the backlog of smaller items. 


Criticism Short-Lived 


The volume and value of the accountable re- 
ceipts and the incomplete and incorrect items 
included in such receipts are summarized on page 
62. There is no need, therefore, at this point to 
interpret the current statistics on wage accounts. 
But what the public thinks of a public enterprise is 
often an equally significant index of its success. 

The flare-up of publicity about unidentified 
items was more short-lived than most of the staff 
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which has worked with this problem may realize, 
The first story alleging weakness in the wage 
accounts appeared on September 19, 1939. That 
first story and its subsequent versions alleged: 
(1) that the problem originated in experiments 
which had been made with the bookkeeping 
system; (2) that the problem had been virtually 
unrecognized and undealt with until after re. 
organization in the late summer of 1939; and (3) 
that the benefits of many account holders had 
been jeopardized by the inability of the Board to 
identify and credit wage items. This story was 
promptly picked up by many who had alternative 
old-age pension schemes and employed to attack 
the contributory basis of old-age and survivors 
insurance. It was seized upon by others who 
sincerely did not know that it was erroneous, 
It was capitalized upon by a few, who made their 
own statistical interpretations; thus items and 
accounts were repeatedly confused. One former 
public official divided the 9 million items which he 
had heard were in suspense into the 36 million 
account holders whom he had heard had wages 
credited to their accounts and reached the con- 
clusion that the Social Security Board could not 
identify one-fourth of all the people on its rolls! 
One columnist confused the wages reported with 
taxes paid and thus achieved a 98-percent in- 
accuracy. 

What has been presented here shows that 
these attacks would not meet the test of facts. 
The original news story came more than a year 
and a half after the administrative action to 
attack the problem had been taken and was 
printed at about the time the ultimate reduction 
of the backlog was in sight. Thus, its alleged 
chronology was wrong in two respects: (1) its 
statement of when the problem was discovered, 
and (2) its statement of when and how attack 
was made upon the problem. Its statement of 
the effect of suspense items upon the rights of 
potential claimants was also in error. These 
stories did not last long. From the middle of 
December 1939, 3 months after the first one 
appeared, until August 1940 only one story and 
one editorial on the subject have been noted. 
Throughout the primary campaigns in the spring 
of 1940, only one candidate, an ultimately un- 
successful one, seized on the allegations as an 
instrument to attack the administration. 

The fact that the allegations did not result in 
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any increase in the number of requests for indi- 
vidual wage statements suggests that these 
stories caused no real concern among account 
holders. Indeed, when the stories first appeared, 
the Board intensified its campaign among workers 
and urged them to request wage statements. It 
considered such invitation the most powerful 
evidence of its own faith in the reliability of its 
records. Evidently workers thought so too, for 
relatively few sent inquiries. 

The stories had, however, one useful result. 
They stimulated an objective interest in the 
problem on the part of the congressional appro- 
priations subcommittee which deals with the 
Social Security Board appropriation. The sub- 
committee asked thoroughgoing questions and 
requested evidence about wage records. The 
ranking minority member of the subcommittee 
visited the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in Washington and made an intensive 
survey of the work in Baltimore. As a result of 
these investigations, the committee included in 
its report to Congress a statement of its findings.’ 
The committee commented ‘‘that some confusion 
exists with respect to the so-called John Doe items”’ 
and carefully distinguished between “‘individuals”’ 
and “‘items.”’ It reviewed the figures and pointed 
out how few the suspended items were in relation 
to the total. It summed up its opinion as follows: 

It should be made clear that the reason for the suspen- 
sion of these items is not through a failure on the part of 
the Board’s administrative machinery, but is due to negli- 
gence on the part of the employer in not properly keeping 
a record and correctly making out his report .. . 

The Committce can see nothing in this picture that is 
deserving of any adverse criticism—on the contrary, con- 
sidering the novelty and magnitude of the program that 
was undertaken, it would seem quite remarkable that 
such a small percentage of the total tax collection is still 
in suspense. It should be pointed out also that the 
amount of tax thus in suspense is being reduced from day 


to day as the Board is able to establish the identity of 
individual items. 


The System Finds Acceptance 


The future of the wage records appears sound, 
if one is to accept the evidence of the successful 
attack upon the backlog, the progressive reduction 
of the current level of incomplete reports, the 
confidence of account holders as expressed by the 





* H. Rept. 1822, 76th Cong., 3d sess., p. 29. 
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small volume of inquiries, and the findings of 
investigators. The future administrative prob- 
lems would seem relatively routine in contrast to 
those of initial establishment. 

It has been found, for example, that more than 
90 percent of the incomplete reports now received 
by the Board come from less than 25 percent of 
the covered industries. These industries present 
special problems which require different ap- 
proaches. Some of these industries present prob- 
lems of labor turn-over, some of establishment 
turn-over. Others consist of many small units 
without much industry-wide organization. In a 
few one finds relatively low educational levels or 
a large number of workers unfamiliar with the 
English language. Informational work is today 
being concentrated on these industries. For this 
purpose the cooperation of the trade associations 
which represent the interest of the employers in 
these fields is being enlisted. 

In the approach to both employers and workers, 
emphasis is being put upon the “value-received”’ 
character of the social security contributions. It 
is pointed out that the interest of employers and 
employees in the stability of the system is com- 
parable to the interest of concerns in private retire- 
ment and group insurance programs. Work with 
the small group of industries, from which most 
incomplete reports are received, indicates a prob- 
able final change which has taken place in the 
character of the problem. It is now a problem 
that consists of specialized attack on specific diffi- 
culties with specific groups rather than of mass 
education or general interest. The wage-record 
system has proved itself and has been effective. 
No broader statement of its established position 
might be set down in conclusion than the words of 
Representative Engel, ranking minority member 
of the appropriations subcommittee, who investi- 
gated the operations of the Bureau. He said on 


the floor of the House of Representatives on March 
21, 1940: 


I went through the offices, visiting every nook and corner, 
examining the files, records, and methods of doing business. 
I was in every building, including the Baltimore office. 
I said then and I say now that they have an efficient 
organization. I think the Baltimore office is operating as 
efficiently as it would be were it a private insurance com- 
pany. I believe the same can be said more or less of the 
entire Board’s operation. 


© Congressional Record, Vol. 86, No. 57 (Mar. 21, 1940), p. 4949. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Review of the Month 


A weekly average of 1.3 million unemployed 
workers received benefit payments amounting to 
$53.6 million during June, nearly $1.3 million less 
than the record sum of the previous month. 
The number of claimants receiving benefits 
weekly, however, was the highest on record. Con- 
tinued large volumes of payments in States which 
began uniform benefit years in April were chiefly 
responsible for maintaining disbursements at a 
high level for the country as a whole. Benefit pay- 
ments in the first half of 1940 aggregated $282 
million, an increase of $53 million over the first 
half of 1939 and the highest half-year disburse- 
ment since benefit-payment operations were initi- 
ated. Reflecting the fewer number of working 
days in June, receipts of continued claims declined 
10 percent from May to 6.5 million. The shorter 
work month was also a factor in the decline of 
complete placements to 330,000. Public em- 
ployment offices were instrumental in effecting 
142,000 supplemental placements, the highest 
volume this year. Jobs filled in private employ- 
ment established a new record for June place- 
ments and were 15 percent higher than in June 
1939. The number of registrants in the active file 
at the end of the month was approximately 5.7 
million, practically unchanged from May. 

Claim loads in several States were influenced by 
a variety of industrial developments. In Maine 
reduced claim receipts reflected increasing activity 
in shoe manufacturing, woolen mills, lumbering, 
fish packing, highway construction, and resort 
areas. Although the claim load in Vermont was 
reduced substantially, lay-offs in the quarrying 
industries and reduced working schedules in cer- 
tain branches of the textile industry were reported. 
In Pennsylvania expanding production in iron and 
steel manufacturing contributed to a reduction in 
claim receipts. Lay-offs in textiles and in the 
automobile industry were reported by New Jersey 
as factors contributing to the claim load. Mary- 
land reported further lay-offs in bituminous coal 
mining, clothing manufacturing, and sea-food 
packing. Georgia reported a continuation of May 
employment conditions with lay-offs occurring in 
the fertilizer, cottonseed-oil and cotton-textile 
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industries. Curtailed activity in citrus packing 
and crate mills and also in vegetable canning, 
lumbering, and cigar manufacturing were reported 
by Florida. In Alabama, lay-offs in textiles, 
lumbering, and bituminous coal mining were 
offset by increased activity in construction and 
in steel operations. Unfavorable weather in 
Mississippi was reported as hindering agricultural 
operations, road construction and logging activity; 
Mississippi also reported that increased employ- 


Chart I.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Jan- 
uary-—June 1940 
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ment in cottonseed-oil mills, vegetable packing, 
and tourist trade offset lay-offs in textiles, apparel 
manufacturing, naval-stores industries, and ship- 
ping. Seasonal shut-downs in automobile plants 
were a contributing factor to the increased claim 
load in Michigan. Illinois reported that lay-offs 
in bituminous coal mining, farm machinery, and 
clothing and radio manufacturing exceeded re- 
hiring in railroad car shops and steel mills. 
Increased activity in coal mining, construction, 
and steel-products industries was reported by 
Kentucky. 


Insurance Activities 


Receipts of continued claims totaled 6.5 million, 
767,000 fewer claims than in May and the first 
decline in 3 months (table 1). Claims filed to 
meet waiting-period requirements of State laws 
declined more sharply than did compensable 
claims. Decreases in continued claims were 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1940] 

































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
eee 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Soonsty Board | Per- Per- Per- 
region and State centage)... centage Partial centage 
a. 2 change an A | Number | change and Amount # | change Partial 
from | P® from | motay | part- | Partial from Total | 804 part- | Partial 
May May total | only? May total com-| only? 
com- bined 2 
bined? 
— aie 
SEE ee \6, 523, 733 | —10.0 |5, 170,039 |*5,320,223 | —2.5 |4, 828, 573 |484,358 |... .___. $53, 617,656 | —2.3 |$50,335,046 ($3,088,779 |_....._- 
Region I: | 
Connecticut...........| 65,164 | —16.7 49, 467 49,936 | —20.3 41,445 | 8,491 (5) 450, 281 | —23.2 399, 411 50, 099 (5) 
Maine neecceee---| 83,708 | —11.5 60, 572 63,669 | —16.7 57, 466 , 203 (5) 407,028 | —13.5 372, 943 32, 992 (5) 
Massachusetts. _ .__- "| 461, 185 —3.7 | 384,315 | 398,469 +6.3 | 398 469 (2) (2) 3, 980,878 | +6.3 | 3,980,878 () (2) 
New Hampshire......| 52,263 | —16.3 34, 156 35, 668 | —23.9| 27,977 7,691 (5) 279, 556 | —25.1 239, 096 40,460 | (5) 
Rhode Island - ______-- | 130,266 | —30.5 | 115, 161 115, 161 | —27.1 94, 430 | 20, 731 (5) 1,074,975 | —28.9 986, 633 88, 342 (5) 
vermont ee | 10, & —23.7 7, 766 8, 506 | —22.0 7,273 | 1,233 | 1,077 68, 888 | —23.5 63, 271 5,507 | $4,514 
Region II: 
ate hae a Re 1, 420, 585 —4.3 |1, 143, 080 |1, 182, 539 +24.3 11, 182, 539 (?) (2) 13, 418,318 | +23.4 | 13, 418,318 () (% 
Region : 
Delaware_..._... | 9, 202 | —16.0 7, 785 7,745 | —15.2 5, 896 1, 849 1, 746 66,968 | —15.1 55, 286 11, 671 11, 005 
New Jersey --| 219,087 | —15.9 | 164,577 | 167,110 | —11.9| 167,110} ( (2) 1, 578.013 | —9.4| 1,578,013 e (?) 
Peansyivenia ae 496, 265 | —19.6 | 362,327 | 360,915 | —26.5)| 360,915| © (2) 3,912,100 | —26.3 | 3,912,100 2) (2) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia..| 17,739 | —15.6 13, 879 16,056 | —7.1 15, 141 915 (® 135,272 | —7.4 128, 797 5, 627 (5) 
Maryland ______-. ‘ 110,939 | —12.2 94, 055 98,915 | +1.2 86, 366 | 12,549 | 11,377 826, 867 +.8 752, 687 73, 900 023 
North Caro'ina........| 137,994 4| 104, 546 105,772 | +10.3 94,451 | 11,321 | 10, 525 492,143 | +11.9 462, 018 30,125 | 26,674 
Saree ; 130, 665 —.7 110, 284 102,758 | +.9 92,796 | 9,962) 8,360 736, 438 +.6 684, 571 51,792 | 41,842 
2 wes Virginia. __- --| 82, 249 —-7.7 67, 627 68, 683 | +18.2 68, 489 6194 (5) 521, 163 | +18.2 519, 112 2, 051 5 
egion Vv: 
Kentucky ........ wh 44,697 | —23.6 31, 198 65,770 | —14.9 50, 543 | 15, 227 (5 451,125 | —17.1 382, 832 67, 955 (5) 
Michigan .| 233,128 +7.7 187, 803 189, 372 +15.4 179, 181 | 10, 191 (5) 2, 228,608 | +21.1 2, 174,014 54, 594 (5) 
. Ohio. wan--ne--------| 341,329 | —7.8 | 253,149 | 7 244,407 | —13.0 | 202,536 | 41,871 | (*) | 72,258,733 | —13.2| 2,058,066) 200,667) (5) 
egion V1: | i 
Illinois : ..| 533, 426 —9.2 | 461, 293 467,460 | +3.0| 341, 454 |126,006 | 90, 97! 5, 313, 989 —1.3 4, 337, 720 966, 103 | 648, 
Indiana... _- ..| 118,326 | —11.2 94, 286 94,143 | —11.4 72, 391 | 21,752 (8) 897,349 | —14.7 783, 697 113, 282 (°) 
. a ; - 46,937 | —15.5 29, 536 30, 540 | —13.1 26,302 | 4,238) 2,918 302, —12.1 276, 805 25,993 | 16,364 
egion 
Alabama..............| 88,232] —7.8 67, 816 66,334 | —8.0 62,190 | 4,144 | 2,763 426,554 | -—8&3 404, 882 21,332 | 13,427 
Florida. : 74,374 | +3.7 55,208 | 54,102 | +3.2 47,780 | 6,322 (5) 504,909 | +6.3 458, 925 45, 984 (8) 
Georgia - : 95, 551 —.6 71,130 | 68, 905 —3.2 62,786 | 6,119 | 5,278 423,087 | —3.6 401, 210 21,877 | 18,769 
Mississippi . 36, 462 | —12.4 20,857 | 28,307) —9.4 27, 248 | 21,059 (%) 169,100 | —9.3 164, 204 24,715 (?) 
South Carolina 47, 863 +.7 38,025 | 35, 605 —5.7 29,862 | 5,833 3, 192 225, 776 —5.5 199, 794 25, 944 13, 171 
> ae eee , 108, 685 —6.9 90, 225 82,602 | +9.5 75,759 | 6,843 | 2,317 591, 434 8.5 562, 217 29, 217 
egion : 
Si aes oF —13.7 32,074 | 30,989 | —16.1 25, 631 5,358 | 1,855 264, 205 | —14.8 236, 404 27, 478 7, 768 
Minnesota... __- ; 77,308 | —28.4 . 776 66,392 | —34.8 61,140 | 5,252 (5) 640, 706 | —34.9 599, 637 41, 069 (5) 
Nebraska.............| 15,184 | —20.8 13,127 | 12,550 | —24.1 11,397 | 1,153 470 112,171 | —23.6 104, 272 7, 897 2, 905 
North Dakota....____- 5,871 | —30.6 5, 206 | 5,304 | —27.5 4, 942 452 131 48, 234 | —28.9 44, 847 3, 387 1,078 
- poate Dakota SES 6,422 | —11.0 5,253 | 5,324 —9.8 4, 695 629 (5) 35,670 | —11.2 31, 859 3, 767 (5) 
egion : 
Arkansas........ 61, 048 —8.3 50, 744 | 50, 744 —8.3 48, 004 2,740 292 337, 823 —8.6 326, 634 11, 189 1, 306 
RS -----| 24,726 | —16.2 16, 289 17, 020 —14.0 14,711 2, 309 1, 501 148, 471 | —11.6 133, 693 14, 778 9, 176 
Missouri..............| 132,407 —3.9 82, 033 88, 324 +5.8 62, 103 | 26,221 | 18, 587 694, 981 +3.7 552, 841 142, 110 | 105, 655 
peg Dilghoma. ooo | 38,706 | -19.6| 31,084) 30,427 | -17.8| 95,724 | 4,703 285,338 | —14.2| 255,623 | 29, 4,192 
egion X: | 
Louisiana.............| 95,563 | —12.2 77, 748 78, 631 | —6.0 74,110 | 4,521 (5 576,228 | —6.4 549, 118 26, 508 ( 
New Mexico. ....._. 12, 365 —7.9 10, 221 | 9, 109 | —21.7 7, 916 1, 193 872 79, 572 | —21.1 71, 216 8, 356 5,915 
R hing ih aie eee 171,512 | —4.9 90, 349 | 117,298; = (*) 100, 524 | 16, 774 (5) 857, 047 +.1 , 856 78, 848 (5) 
egion Al: } | 
IE Se 12, 759 —10.4 9, 418 9, 472 —6.8 8, 970 502 477 100, 891 —7.4 97,117 3, 774 3, 647 
Colorado... _.-. ee 40,362 | —14.9 35,941 | 37,466 | —14.6 31, 683 5, 783 3, 735 395, 231 —9.9 651 51, 176 , 426 
Idaho. eislcebiitinaes 12, 941 | —34.8 10,843 | 11,649 | —33.0 10, 776 873 (5) 118,062 | —37.2 111, 241 6, 
Montana ‘ 20,729 | —31.3 17,889 | 18,397 | —28.8 18, 397 (2) Q@) 192, 335 | —28.6 335 (?) 2) 
Utah alcsidieoSccerdpcercl 7,750 | —21.9 » 770 | 6,871 | —23.4 5,516 | 1,355 759 73,771 | —24.3 64, 477 9, 294 5, 218 
m eyeing ty an 9,175 | —17.8 7, 647 | 7,733 | —18.2 5,137 | 2,506 | 2,203 90,079 | —18.9 65, 825 24,254 | 20,485 
egion : } | 
CTMED. ..onncscedas 423, 746 | —16.1 376, 958 | $417,115 | —6.9 345, 165 | 55,713 (5) 5, 682, 481 —6.6 | 5,000, 747 352 (5) 
a 7,029 | —23.4 6, 154 6, 133 | — 8.4 5, 684 449 1 78, 550 | —18.8 74, 4, 141 
Peas 28,040 | —31.9 22, 642 25, 064 | —25.3 20, 023 5, 041 3, 878 286, 986 | —26.1 247, 849 37, 561 27 
T naga SE Te 68,130 | —24.8 57,334 | 60,750 | —19.4 | 51,651 9, 099 (8) 704,029 | —18.9 629, 316 74, 713 (5) 
erritories: | | 
PS 7, 516 | 42.6} 2955| 43,441) -45|) 3,190/ 19! 0 47,468 | —7.0 45, 543 1, 529 0 
aaa 3,993 | —19.8 3, 461 3,391 | —21.5 2, 689 | 702 | 693 24, 887 | —19.1 21, 036 3, 851 3, 793 
i ' | 











| Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number § Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
and number of compensable claims. 


ployment. 
1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Mon- ¢ Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit 
tana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts and 


riods of one quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment 
Mississippi, provision for such payments mes effective October 1940. s determined by dividing amount paid by claimant’s benefit rate for total 
Of these States, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full unemployment. 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemploy- ? Excludes 130 payments amounting to $2,558 arising from recalculation of 
ment. weekly benefit amounts and 578 payments for 1,611 weeks amounting to 
‘Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- $16,297 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
ment 


§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
‘ Includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment: 55 in Alaska 
and 16,237 in California. 
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widespread, with 46 States reporting reduced re- 
ceipts; declines of 30 percent or more occurred in 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. Reductions in excess of 20 percetit 
were reported by 7 other States. The only States 
reporting increased receipts were Alaska, Florida, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

More than 5.3 million weeks of unemployment 


Chart IIl.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January-June 
1940 


OF WEEKS 





JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE 


were compensated during June, a decline of 2.5 
percent from the previous month. Decreases were 
reported by 40 States, 14 of which showed declines 
in excess of 20 percent. Of the 11 States reporting 
increases in weeks of unemployment compensated, 
6 had initiated uniform benefit years in April. 
Nearly 91 percent of all compensated weeks were 
for total unemployment, approximately the same 
proportion as in earlier months. The number of 
weeks of total unemployment compensated during 
June, however, was 139,000 less than in May. 
Compensated weeks for partial and part-total 
unemployment, however, were approximately 
6,500 more thanin May. Twenty percent or more 
of all weeks compensated in June in Delaware, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wyoming were for 
partial and part-total unemployment. More than 
46 percent of the total weeks of partial and part- 
total unemployment were compensated by Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Ohio. 

Benefit payments during June declined 2.3 
percent from the record level of $54.9 million in 
May. Approximately half of the $53.6 million 
disbursed during June was accounted for by the 
9 States which began uniform benefit years in 
April. As a group, these States showed an in- 
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crease of 9.5 percent over May, whereas the 42 
remaining States experienced a decline of 11.5 
percent. Uniform benefit duration of at least 13 
weeks in 4 of these States has in large measure been 
responsible for maintaining the high level of 
payments. 

Despite the cessation of benefits to railroad 
workers by State employment security agencies in 
July 1939, payments increased 12 percent in the 
49 States which paid benefits in the first 6 months 
of 1939 and 1940. This increase resulted partly 
from two factors. 

In the first place, in a few States, legislative 
changes were initiated in 1940. Provisions were 
made for more nearly adequate benefit payments, 
and new types of benefit years served to increase 
the volume of claims filed in the first half of 1940. 

Secondly, benefits were paid throughout the 
6-month period in 1940, whereas the 18 States 
which first accepted claims for benefits in January 
1939 paid only negligible amounts during the first 
month, since all claimants in these States were 
serving waiting periods. 


Chart III.— Average number of claimants drawing bene- 
fits, by months, January 1939-June 1940 ' 
THOUSANDS OF CLAIMANTS 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 


Benefit payments in Florida were more than 3 
times as large as in January-June 1939, and 9 
other States showed increases in excess of 50 
percent. 

Although increases in the weekly average num- 
ber of benefit recipients were reported in only 15 
States, a rise of 5.6 percent from May was shown 
for the country as a whole (table 2). The largest 
expansion was the 41l-percent increase in New 
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York, which started its uniform benefit year in 
April. Substantial increases were also reported 
by Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Of 
the 36 States reporting reductions in the average 
number of claimants, the sharpest declines oc- 
curred in Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. 

The number of claimants receiving initial pay- 
ments declined for the first time in 4 months, as 
approximately 469,000 unemployed workers drew 
their first checks for the benefit year in June. 
This was 252,000 fewer recipients of first benefit 
payments than in May, a decline of 35 percent. 
Decreased first payments were reported in 47 
States; declines in excess of 45 percent occurred in 
Idaho, Illinois, New York, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Virginia, and West Virginia. With the 
exception of Idaho and North Dakota, all these 
States began uniform benefit years in April. The 
only States reporting increased numbers of claim- 
ants receiving first benefit payments were Arizona 
and Florida. During the first half of 1940 approxi- 
mately 3.1 million first payments were issued, re- 
presenting the minimum number of different indi- 
viduals who received a benefit payment during this 
period. 

The number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights in June declined for the third successive 
month. Exhaustions totaled 188,000, a decrease 
of 7.2 percent from May and the lowest volume 
this year. In the 39 States with declines, the 
sharpest reductions occurred in Alaska, Idaho, 
Maine, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. Four of these 
States, in addition to having begun uniform bene- 
fit years in April, provide for uniform duration of 
at least 13 weeks. On the other hand, the sharp- 
est increases were reported by Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Virginia, which 
also began uniform benefit years in April but which 
do not have uniform-duration provisions; these 
States provide for minimum duration ranging from 
2to 7 weeks. The number of claimants receiving 
first payments, for the country as a whole, ex- 
ceeded the number of claimants exhausting bene- 
fits by 281,000. Exhaustions exceeded first pay- 
ments only in Hawaii, Montana, and Utah. The 
excess of exhaustions in Utah reflected the begin- 
ning of a uniform benefit year in July; in Montana, 
which initiated benefits in July 1939, seasonal em- 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving bene- 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 
exhausting benefit rights, by States, June 1940 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 22, 1940) 
































Av number 
ofelsimants | Claimants | ae 
receiving rece! um 
benefits i first payments at. 
Social Security Board ante > 
region and State Percent- Percent- 
age age | benefit 
Number | change | Number! change rights 
May May 
_, Seen 1, 268, 556 +5. 6 |?468,726 | ?—34.9 | 2 188,093 
Region I: 
Connecticut......._. 12,155 | —13.1 5,405 | —26.0 4, 265 
| SBR Aas 14, 955 —17.9 6,744 | —24.3 33 
Massachusetts... ___. 05,985 | +18.4 | 30,476) —36.3 13, 397 
New Hampshire... _. 8,479 | —19.7 3,497 | —33.0 2,059 
Rhode Island... __. __ 29, 438 —11.6 9,552} —31.2 6, 239 
Tg 1,921} —28.5 683 | —38.0 433 
Region II 
New York.____. 276,233 | +41.0 | 101,424| —50.1 375 
Region III: 
Delaware.........__. 1, 935 —5.4 855 | —32.1 570 
New Jersey........- 41,074 () 19, 461 —16.9 11, 892 
Pennsylvania_.._.__- 666 | —20.2) 44,445) —25.7 27, 800 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 3,673 | —10.9 1,131 | —13.4 5711 
Maryland._._._....__. 22, 785 +4.3 7,258 | —30.6 3,179 
North Carolina... 24,399 | +19.2/ 11,711 —3.2 33,644 
ES 25,545 | +24.6 7,279 | —58.9 3, 567 
West Virginia 15,729 | +28.8 4,908 | —60.5 335 
nV: 
ee <a 16, 299 —2.3 4,901 | —27.46 2, 100 
Michigan... ... 43,629 | +17.4| 14,134| —18.7 7, 143 
, _—s RTC * 60, 466 —5.4 20, 121 —9.4 3 6, 543 
Region VI: 
Tlinois . _. 109, 639 +9.3 | 42,176 | —47.6 13, 841 
| 21, 903 —8.3 ws altoid 8 
 ——a 7, 217 att CP nicscckes 
Region VII: 
; ae 16, 078 (5) 4,801 | —23.0 2, 068 
ma = 12, 736 +8.7 5,162 | +17.8 3, 978 
Georg 17,073 +143 7,972 —1.1 4, 864 
Miselat ‘ial 6, 762 —4.3 2,939 | —20.4 1, 736 
—_ tina 8, 689 —7.1 2,739 | —17.4 41,316 
TEESE 19, 601 +30. 6 6, 586 —4.1 33,131 
Region VIII: 
pt ERIE aes ot 7,593 | ~—12.2 3,134 | —22.0 2, 545 
Minnesota 17,057 | —26.8 4,206 | —39.5 3, 765 
Nebraska... ........ 3, 033 —22.8 819 | —24.4 680 
North Dakota... ._. 1,323 | —22.5 320 | —57.0 257 
fouth Dakota... 1,253 | —12.8 302; —54.1 31 
Region LX: 
Se 12, 393 —1.9 3,338 | —27.0 2, 319 
Kansas._._____. 033 | —10.5 1,971 —29.6 1,756 
» ESI: 20,505 | +10.9/| 14,374 —1.5 7,112 
Oklahoma........._.. 7,01 —14.1 3,168 | —22.0 3, 162 
Region X: 
Louisiana. _........_. 19,749 | +15.3 7,438 | —26.3 9 5,970 
New Mexico... 2,329 —6.3 676 | —29.0 441 
. ait 27, 891 +44] 12,04 —7.6 8, 438 
Region XI: 
I isthe none 2, 227 —3.4 1, 125 +6.8 1, 031 
Colorado... ........- 9,017 —8.5 2,703 | —27.6 1,314 
[a 2, 743 —33.2 711 —49.8 617 
TN wo wsncasials 4,333 | —20.8 962 | —27.6 31,296 
SRE IRS 1,658 | —19.2 389 | —23.6 491 
Wyomi 1,823 | —17.7 753 | —34.7 396 
Region XII 
Cemereee. ........... 95, 169 —7.3 | 25,808; —19.2 16, 237 
ag _- SIRI 1,457 | —15.2 422 | —17.6 358 
5,701 | —24.3 2,697 | —25.3 1,723 
Washington aS * 14,160 | —19.1 4,722 | —29.6 3, 279 
Alaska. es 746; —11.0 618 —7.9 70 
| Ses 858 | —14.5 220 | —20.7 244 
1 Represents av number of weeks of unemployment compensated dur- 
ing weeks ended within month. 
2 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin 
3 a neon claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

5 Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of unemployment instead of wage credits in base period. 

¢ Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1939. 

7 Provisions of State law not comparable. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Estimated from weekly data. 
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ployment gains at this time of year lessened the 
number of first payments issued. 


Table 3.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims! 
received as liable and as agent State, by States, June 
1940 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 29, 1940) 

















ame of ame 
of unemploy- | 4 mount of benefits on 
= on inter. | iterstate claims re- 
: ceived as— 
Social Security Board region state claims re- 
and State ceived as— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
RR ao 193,042 | 193,042 | $2,185,023 | $2, 185,023 
Resign Ts 
re 2, 885 2, 984 30, 242 33, 918 
a 1, 803 1, 616 13, 019 17, 156 
ey eee he 8, = 8, 362 91, 408 87, 727 
ew Hampshire__......-.- 2,7 1, 841 25, 372 18, 881 
Rhode Island__._.....---- 2, 932 3, 940 32, 836 : 286 
7, 256 6, 799 
11, 049 305, 343 127, 898 
628 7, 893 6, 423 
8, 230 37, 253 97, 917 
9, 866 74, 479 111, 422 
1, 772 12, 290 18, 128 
2, 413 38, 465 25, 066 
2, 87 14, 644 26, 736 
3, 313 39, 221 31, 055 
2,7 30, 857 28, 971 
4, 797 12, 998 51, 543 
4, 205 105, 507 49, 140 
5, 891 60, 724 67, 938 
7,615 223, 060 89, 322 
4, 238 53, 403 51, 178 
3, 032 6, 753 37, 186 
3, 368 24, 688 31, 155 
5, 976 42, 991 65, 023 
3, 327 22, 979 31, 116 
2, 561 10, 729 23, 804 
1, 749 9, 222 13, 954 
4, 787 36, 523 48, 009 
2, 430 13, 604 30, 591 
2, 472 21, 769 29, 837 
1, 386 14, 514 16, 519 
750 4,315 8, 964 
584 4, 272 6, 751 
4, 278 29, 524 47, 769 
3, 001 17, 584 33, 940 
6, 616 34, 018 78, 799 
5, 559 30, 001 64, 487 
3, 264 35, 787 32, 818 
1, 182 19, 439 13, 902 
7, 667 50, 673 88, 514 
1, 864 22, 996 23, 395 
2, 413 33, 503 29, 810 
1, 625 16, 896 21, 030 
1, 110 24, 810 14, 143 
1, 488 6, 918 19, 847 
529 16, 969 6, 405 
18, 590 265, 513 213, 131 
1, 092 25, 392 15, 183 
4, 731 23, 379 62, 187 
6, 022 62, 810 79, 
| 222 38, 997 2, 827 
304 1, 185 4, 136 
g Pere ee 2272 

















1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

2 Represents claims received by Washington as fia le State for which 
break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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Interstate Claims 


There was practically no change from May in 
the number of weeks of unemployment compen. 
sated arising out of interstate claims (table 3), 
More than 193,000 such weeks were compensated 
by benefit payments totaling $2.2 million or 4.1 
percent of all benefit payments in June, a slightly 
higher proportion than in May. In June more 
weeks of unemployment based on interstate claims 
were transmitted to other agencies by 31 States 
than were compensated as liable State. Wis- 
consin transmitted claims for more than 5 times 
as many weeks of unemployment as it compen- 
sated, and Hawaii, Kentucky, New Jersey, Oregon, 
and Utah each forwarded to other States claims 
for more than twice as many weeks of unemploy- 
ment as they compensated. On the other hand, 
Alaska compensated more than 12 times as many 
weeks of unemployment as liable State as it 
transmitted to other States. Illinois, Montana, 
New York, and Wyoming each compensated more 
than twice as many weeks as they transmitted to 
other States. Interstate claims accounted for 
more than four-fifths of weeks of total unemploy- 
ment compensated in Alaska, for more than 20 
percent in Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, and for more than 10 percent in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Vermont. 


Status of Funds 


Contributions deposited during April-June 1940, 
which were made in most instances on the basis of 
pay rolls for the first quarter of the year, totaled 
$208 million (table 4), a decline of 7.8 percent 
from the preceding quarter but an increase of 3.1 
percent over the corresponding period in 1939 for 
States reporting comparable data. Decreased con- 
tributions were reported by 48 States for the second 
quarter of 1940. The decrease in contributions 
chiefly reflected the usual seasonal decline in 
employment and pay rolls in the first quarter of 
the year from the last quarter of the preceding 
year, although in Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin lower contribution rates 
resulting from experience-rating systems and other 
State provisions contributed to the decrease. 

Collections in the April-June quarter were 3 
percent higher than in the corresponding quarter of 
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Chart IV.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions col- 
lected, by States, January-June 1940 


PERCENT 
° 25 50 75 100 125 150 175 
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MONTANA 
IDAHO 

ALASKA 
WYOMING 
NEVADA 
WASHINGTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
COLORADO 
RHODE ISLAND 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MINNESOTA 
ARKANSAS 
MAINE 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW MEXICO 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 
NEBRASKA 
TENNESSEE 
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Ta | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW JERSEY 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CONNECTICUT 
0. C. 
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1939 because of higher collections in some of the 
more industrialized States, where business con- 
ditions in the first quarter of this year were some- 
what better than last year. Aside from Alaska, 
the largest percentage gains were shown for Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, and Michigan, where the main 
industries operated at comparatively high levels 
during the first quarter of the year. In most of 
the 26 States which showed smaller deposits in 
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the second quarter of the year than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1939, the reduction was large- 
ly attributable to the cessation of contributions 
from interstate railroads, effective with pay rolls 
of July 1, 1939, and thereafter. 

Despite the various factors which tended to re- 
duce the amount of contributions collectible, de- 


Chart V.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions col- 
lected since benefits first became payable, by States, 
as of June 30, 1940 





BENEFITS PERCENT 
PAYABLE ° 2 SO 7S a _. 

IDAHO SEPT. 1938 ——————— 
MONTANA JULY 1939 a 
sactapacn at. Ep EEESERY EER Sr eo 
MICHIGAN JULY 1938 7 —_ 
WvOReNG JAN. 1998 LENE RamERECiIY SHH Sree 
MAINE JAN. 1938 
RHODE ISLAND JAN, (936 
ALASKA JAN. 1939 
NEW MEXICO DEC. 1938 

BREET ENS SER M 
OREGON JAN. 1938 
WASHINGTON JAN. 1939 

PERSERH orem RN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE JAN. 1936 
ARIZONA JAN, 1938 
UTAN van. 1996 WEE: Gena RET, He 
COLORADO JAN. 1939 =a 
PENNSYLVANIA JAN, 1938 
MISSISSIPPI APR, 1938 ees ee 
WEST VIRGINIA JAN, 1938 Ta 
ALABAMA JAN. 1938 
INDIANA APR. 1938 
NEW YORK JAN, 1938 
TENNESSEE JAN, 1938 
OKLAHOMA DEC. 1938 
MARYLAND JAN, 1938 CERISE 
NORTH DAKOTA JAN,.1939 
ARKANSAS JAN, 1939 EE 
MINNESOTA JAN. 1938 
MASSACHUSETTS JAN. 1938 
1OWA JULY 1936 Oe ee 
FLORIDA JAN. 1939 
ILLINOIS JULY 1939 ee 
VERMONT JAN, 19386 
VIRGINIA JAN. 1938 
NORTH CAROLINA JAN. 1938 eee 
LOUISIANA JAN. 1938 
CALIFORNIA JAN, 1938 aE 
CONNECTICUT JAN. 1938 
SOUTH CAROLINA JULY 1938 . 
TEXAS JAN. 1938 
KANSAS JAN, 1939 mame: 
OHIO JAN, 1939 
NEBRASKA JAN, 1939 
KENTUCKY JAN. 1939 
GEORGIA JAN. 1939 
WISCONSINT JULY 1936 
SOUTH DAKOTA JAN. 1939 
NEW JERSEY JAN. 1939 
DELAWARE JAN. 1939 
MISSOURI JAN. 1939 
0. Cc. JAN. 1938 
HAWAII JAN. 1939 

















tBased on data since Jan. 1, 1938, when benefits first became payable 
under the Social Security Act. 
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Table 4.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by States, for specified periods through June 1940 

[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to July 31, 1940] 
[Amounts in thousands] 






















































































Funds available 
for benefits as of Collections * Benefits paid ¢ 
June 30, 1940 
ae Conietins Secteh April-June 1940 April-June 1940 
Month and year heel saimapeneileii pail 
pon onpioee Aer benefits first Per- 
eg payable poy a4 Per- — a Per- 
change 39—- centage ative 1 cen 
filet) Outer | Gates | tee “rom | June 1940 | “1040 shane 
ar. 31, ollec- rom une rom 
1940 et tions Amount Jeno- Amount Janu- 
ary- ary- 
March March 
1 1 
ava wessinwanede $1, 707,046 | +4.1 |$2, 816,350 |$2, 733, 989 |$853, 955 |$207, 540 | 7 —7.8 ("$1,107,504 |$482, 507 |$150,079 | +13.5 
-| January 1938...| % 34,080 +9.9 55, 579 54, 126 17, 835 4, 491 —9.3 20, 717 5, 407 1,615 —6.2 
January 1938 __ 3,771 —5.3 13, 251 13, 026 4, 125 97 —10.1 ‘ 2, 995 1, +70.3 
January 1928 _. 76, 378 +.2 138, 921 134, 816 38, 966 9, 366 | —10.8 62, 543 25, 315 9, 707 +59. 5 
New Hampshire. ---.-..-- January 1938 __- 5,683 | —7.7 11, 417 11, 083 2, 864 505 | —36.6 5, 734 2, 130 1,013 | +130.0 
Rhode Island !®____..___- January 1938. _- 9,546 | —10.4 , 779 29, 201 9, 782 2,377 | —10.6 20, 233 8, 120 3, 541 | +1140 
ian wth Rwwensaccecce January 1938... ul 2, 703 —8.1 5, 047 4,901 1, 328 q (*) 2,017 833 289 —13.0 
ion II: 
Regent Prawatiesiteece January 1938...| 195,993 | +3.0 413, 121 402,656 | 132,254 | 33,334 | +7.2| 217,128 | 84,614 | 28,888 | +38.3 
ion III: 
Seen January 1939__- 6,504 | +6.4 7, 744 7, 489 2, 435 580 | —13.4 1, 843 22% | —25.7 
New Jersey '___......._. January 1939_..| 115,748 | +7.1 139, 908 135,002 | 47,231 | 11,840; —3.6 24,161 | 15,336 4, 842 +9.7 
Region T nanan January 1938. _. 114,959 | +6.1 267, 184 261,376 | 82,451 19, 737 | —15.9 152,225 | 48, 785 13, 831 +12.9 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia '?___| January 1938__. 19,314 | +7.6 23, 445 22,597 | 6,886 1,719 | —12.4 4, 131 1, 606 463 | —18.9 
Maryland. _--.........-. January 1938 ___ 18,710 | +4.9 38, 409 37,596 | 12,434 2,950 | —13.8 19, 700 6, 207 2,201 | +36.9 
North Carolina !?__..___. January 1938... 21, 935 +7.4 36, 841 35, 912 11, 297 2, 737 —7.4 14, 907 3, 970 1,350; +428 
aie on aa 40snd January 1938 __- 19,288 | +3.8 32, 553 31, 660 9, 934 2,315 | —13.6 13, 265 4, 985 1,734 | +23.3 
— cukibaiaca January 1938. _. 16, 557 +8.9 34, 712 34, 062 10, 176 2,344 | —13.9 18, 155 3, 754 1,080 | +35.6 
ion V: 
Kentucky 1°. ___......... January 1939... 28,947 | +4.8 36, 272 34,967 | 10,675 2,537 | —10.2 7, 325 4, 1,386 | +25.6 
ERIS Ee July 1938___...- 61,033 | +14.1 149, 607 146,289 | 47,440 12, 956 +6.7 88,574 | 32,112 5, 779 (4) 
Nt rain us «sie shbinininabe January 1939_._| 149,208 | +5.0]| 187,843 | 180,940 | 57,698} 13,980 | —12.4 38,544 | 26,058 | 7,707] +7.4 
n 
SSRI, See July 1939 187,231} +2.5| 228,083] 220,350] 69,616 | 16,771 | —12.8 40,852 | 40,852 | 13,362) +248 
is ds eriplbiciccisien April 1938_____- 39,787 | +7.4 71, 742 69, 603 | 20, 928 5,240} —.8 31, 955 9, 252 2, 731 +1,2 
Winenste YESS July 1936_...... 53,667 | +3.8 71, 315 67,959 | 12,841 | 2,675 —4.6| 17, 4,119} 1,045) —20.4 
Region : 
Alabama '?_____._._____- January 1938 14,439 | +8.4 29, 261 28,570 | 9,082} 2,320) —7.7 14,823} 4,452) 1,200] +152 
Rh it dp cnattenpinis January 1939 14,245 | +2.4 20, 272 19, 648 6,477} 1,660| —7.4 6, 5, 253 1,414 | +27.2 
a a EEE EA January 1939 23,302 | +4.7 28, 713 27,771 8,014 2,122 | —10.8 5, 412 3, 913 1,216 | +26.9 
Mississippi. - --..-.-...-- April 1938 4.343 | +2.0 8, 399 8, 161 2, 575 594 | —14.9 4, 056 1, 760 536 | —19.0 
South Carolina___._..__. y 1938 1! 10, 249 —1.5 14, 927 14, 380 3, 809 1, 124 —2.5 3, O87 2,24 656 +10.9 
Fay Sh eee January 1938 14,233 | +2.2 28, 154 27, 451 8, 531 1,985 | —14.3 13, 921 5, 475 1,763 | +22.8 
Region 
ae July 1938_...._. 16,225 | +6.3 26, 605 25,822 7,929) 1,844) —10.3 10,381 | 4,105 972 | —30.2 
Minnesota... ......-.....- January 1938 23,791 | (13) 45, 939 44,7 13,774 | 2,839 | —24.8 22,148 | 8,754 | 2,974) —129 
RS EO Se January 1939 10,422 | +1.6 12, 891 12, 447 3, 454 555 | —44.6 2, 468 1, 606 455 | —35.9 
North Dakota !?__._____. January 1939... 2,415| +.6 3, 380 3, 268 867 199| —8.3 965 589 198 | —10.4 
ee Lea caiihia degli January 1939__- 3,113 | +5.3 3, 740 3, 598 1, 091 243 | —18.9 627 337 107 | —15,7 
Region IX: 
Es acascccnessdabe January 1939. 7,235 | —2.6 10, 719 10, 385 3,414 798 | —15.0 3, 484 2. 484 1,035 | +63.2 
ACT 5 January 1939. . 14,862 | +4.8 18, 405 17,748 | 4,923} 1,000] —10.9 3,543 | 2,024 500 | —33.8 
Missouri January 1939. __ 005} +6.1|  65,335| 63,129| 19,606| 4,705) —8.5 9,320 | 6,664] 1,808| 37 
December 1938. 16, 145 +4.1 22, 593 21, 752 6, 458 1,490 | —13.4 6, 449 3, 629 958 —18,7 
January 1938 __. 18,962 | +4.9 32, 132 31, 239 9, 737 | 2, 441 —2.9 13, 170 5, 637 1, 668 +6.9 
-| December 1938. 2, 854 +2.6 4,701 , 543 1, 393 338 —4.3 1, 846 1, 200 282 —14.2 
-| January 1938 - - 51, 795 +6.3 77, 208 74, 774 21, 876 5, 329 —5.6 25, 413 10, 178 2, 48 —9.4 
January 1938. _. 2, 037 +7.4 7, 161 7,007 2, 109 515 —8.7 4,123 1, 383 323 —14.8 
January 1939 10, 815 —.8 16, 776 16, 182 4, 891 1,112 | —14.8 5, 960 3, 802 1, 269 +3.5 
September 1938 —5.1 6, 607 , 423 1, 960 | 404 | —23.4 4,009 1, 840 557 —37.5 
July 1939 6, 110 —2.9 9, 065 8, 764 2, 688 | 624 | —11.2 2, 955 2, 955 S44 —37.4 
January 1938 _- 3,852 | +10.2 8, 840 8, 649 2, 677 623 | —13.3 4, 989 1, 521 290 —46.5 
January 1939__ 2, 434 —1.9 4, 453 4, 319 1, 256 262 | —13.3 2,018 1, 250 324 —40.2 
January 1938. 154, 099 +.6 251, 450 243, 558 76, 643 17,738 | —11.3 97, 350 53, 376 17, 782 +2.8 
January 1939 _. 1, 493 —4.2 2, 982 2, 895 922 212; —9.9 1, 488 1, 066 287 —25.7 
January 1938 -_- 8,345 | +45 21, 124 20, 642 5, 641 1,483 | —13.5 12, 779 4,129 1,173 | —28.3 
January 1939. __ 21. 740 +.5 33, 890 32, 801 10, 462 2, 504 | —10.5 12, 150 8, 518 2, 534 —77.0 
January 1939. _. 1,016} —5.1 1, 650 1, 603 558 81 | —20.4 634 408 142 +.4 
January 1939__. 5, 740 +7.0 6, 205 5, 991 1, 942 430 —15.6 465 371 SO, —6.8 




















1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment 


trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month 
of each quarter 


2 Represents ‘sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury. 


3 Represents contributions plus Fenn and interest from employers and 
contributions from employees. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contribu- 
tions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 
2.7 percent of taxable wages are collected in all States except the District of 
Columbia and Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 3 
percent for employers subject toState law but not to Federal law, and 2.7 
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posits in the period January-June 1940 totaled 
nearly $433 million, an increase of 2.6 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1939 for the 43 com- 
parable States. Of the 26 States reporting re- 
duced collections, declines in excess of 20 percent 
occurred in Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. Increases of 10 percent or more were 
reported by Alabama, Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Benefit payments in the second quarter of 1940 
amounted to more than $150 million, an increase 
of 13.5 percent over payments during January— 
March, largely reflecting increased disbursements 
in the 9 States which began uniform benefit years 
in April, although increases were reported by 16 
other States. The group of 9 States showed an 
increase of 41 percent in benefit payments over 
the first quarter of 1940, whereas benefit payments 
in the remaining States were practically the same 
in both the first and second quarters. Increases 
in excess of 25 percent over first-quarter payments 
were also reported by Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina. A large part of 
the increase in Florida was attributable to seasonal 
lay-offs in the fruit-packing, cigar-manufacturing, 
service, and tourist trades; some seasonal unem- 
ployment was also a factor in the 4 other States. 
The minimum benefit duration in Florida was 
extended from 5 weeks to 10 weeks effective 
January 1, 1940, and since more claimants were 
receiving benefits in the second quarter this factor 
also served to increase materially the amount of 
benefit payments. 

The sum of the collections deposited plus 
interest earned on accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund of the Treasury exceeded benefits paid 





percent for those employers subject to both laws. See footnote 10 for States 
collecting employee contributions. 

‘ Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title 1X of the Social 
Security Act. 

' Interest represents earnings of State accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund maintained in the U. 8S Treasury. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

’ Data for Vermont excluded, since State shifted from monthly to quarterly 
contribution basis as of Jan. 1, 1940. 

* Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid in Wisconsin prior to January 1938. 

* Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and “‘liquidating’’ amount to be transferred to railroad unem- 
eoypent insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security Board, 
and State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 
amounts necessary for administrative pepoes up to amount so withheld. 
As of June 30, 1940, $783,000 had been withheld. 

© Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in 
Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey; 
and 0.5 percent in Louisiana. 

Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account; 
South Carolina, $690,744; Vermont, $327,074. 

" The District of Columbia, Louisiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin collect contributions on a monthly 

. The remaining States collect, either wholly or in part, on a quarterly 


13 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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in the period April-June, thereby increasing by 
nearly $67 million the funds available for benefit 
payments. At the end of June such funds 


Table 5.—Ratio of benefits to collections' for specified 
periods through June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to July 29, 1940] 














Ratio (percent) of— 
Month Total 
Benefits | Benefits | Benefits 
Social Security Board | 404 Year | to col- | to col- | to col- | Penefits 
region and State lections | lections | lections 
first Janu Jul since | lative 
able ‘ y collec- 
pay’ ary- | 1930- | benefits| Sions 
June June first | and in- 
1940 | 1940 | payable| forect 3 
i .<nncaimennialedadadee 65.2 56.5 64.9 39.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut.....___. Jan. 1938 35.3 30.3 53.1 37.3 
) | REET RS: Jan. 1938 93.4 72.6 101.8 71.5 
Massachusetts......| Jan. 1938 79.5 65.0 66.8 45.0 
New Hampshire....| Jan. 1938 111.7 74.4 83.2 50.2 
Rhode Island. _____- Jan. 1938 103. 1 83.0 94.7 67.9 
RRR Jan. 1938 110.0 62.7 57.5 40.0 
Region II 
2, ae Jan. 1938 77.3 64.0 71.0 52.6 
Region III: 
Delaware........____ Jan. 1939 42.4 34.6 34.1 16.0 
New Jersey__....... Jan. 1939 38.4 32.5 34.6 17.3 
Pennsylvania___.__. Jan. 1938 60. 4 59.2 79.4 57.0 
Region IV: . 
DistrictofColumbia_| Jan. 1938 28.1 23.3 24.6 17.6 
Maryland......____. Jan. 1938 59.8 49.9 68.8 51.3 
North Carolina.____. Jan. 1938 40.3 35.1 56.0 40.5 
»:  SeRnioe Jan, 1938 62.9 50.2 56.7 40.7 
West Virginia.__.._. Jan. 1938 37.0 36.9 75.7 52.3 
Region V: 
Kentucky........... Jan. 1939 45.9 40.5 44.5 20.2 
Michigan. _......__. July 1938 46.0 67.7 105. 4 59.2 
EER Jan. 1939 49.7 45.2 45.2 20.5 
Region VI 
Es indigenes July 1939 66.8 58.7 58.7 17.9 
RB Apr. 1938 51.6 44.2 74.3 44.5 
Went ... .nceanck July 1936 46.1 $2.1 442.6 21.7 
Region VII: 
pe Jan. 1938 49.8 49.0 74.7 50.7 
.. Sears Jan. 1939 73.1 81.1 60.6 29.7 
RO OES Jan. 1939 48.3 48.8 43.2 18.8 
| Re pr. 1938 92.8 68.3 76.6 48.3 
South Carolina_____. July 1938 54.8 57.9 48.4 26.7 
Tennessee... Jan. 1938 74.4 64.2 70.4 49.4 
Region VIII: 
SS a July 1938 65.9 51.8 64.8 39.0 
Minnesota. ......._- Jan. 1938 96. 6 63. 6 67.2 48.2 
Nebraska_........__ Jan. 1939 74.8 46.5 45.1 19.1 
North Dakota__.___. Jan. 1939 100.9 67.9 68.8 28.5 
South Dakota.._____ Jan. 1939 42.9 30.9 37.6 16.8 
Region IX: 
(SRS Jan. 1939 96.1 72.8 67.4 32.5 
aR ee Jan. 1939 54.2 41.1 45.7 19.2 
teamed Jan. 1939 38.5 34.0 31.5 14.3 
Oklahoma....._.___. Dec, 1938 66.6 56.2 68.9 28.5 
Region X: 
Louisiana........._. Jan. 1938 65. 2 57.9 55.6 41.0 
New Mexico...__. Dec. 1938 88. 4 86.1 86.7 39.3 
» sda RRS 28 Jan. 1938 48.9 46.5 46.0 32.9 
Region XI 
po a aa Jan. 1938 65.1 65.6 82.2 57.6 
Colorado...........- Jan. 1939 103.3 77.7 79.9 35.5 
| ee Sept. 1938 155.8 93.9 115.7 60.7 
pO eS July 1939 165. 1 109.9 109.9 32.6 
Utah : .| Jan, 1938 62.1 56.8 81.5 56.4 
Wyoming... Jan. 1939 153. 1 100.3 102.9 45.3 
Region XII: 
California........... Jan. 1938 93.0 69.6 54.9 38.7 
 —i(‘aés* ERIE Jan. 1939 150.3 115.6 106.7 49.9 
Oregon..............| Jan. 1938 87.9 73.2 85.9 60.5 
Washington.........| Jan. 1939 113.3 81.4 85.3 35.9 
Territories: 
Alaska. .............| Jam. 1930 154.8 73.1 86.8 38.4 
) EER Jan. 1939 19.1 19.1 16.7 7.5 




















1 See footnote 3, table 4. 
2 See footnote, 1 table 4. 


3 Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which initiated 
benefit payments at the same time. 
4 Computed on basis of collections and benefits paid since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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Table 6.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939-40 ' 


























[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1939-40 
—_— a oe 
Board as 0) 
Soregion and Biste,” | June 30, Interest] wis, | Palanc® 
: Deposits) _ Fe- || drawals | June 30 
ceived? , 
1940 
| 
, 609 |$860, 346 |$37, 524 |$479, 269 |$1, 692, 210 
21,565 | 17,830} 691 | *6,283/| 33,803 
2,355 | 4,210 84| 2,910 3, 739 
60,443 | 39,080 | 1,763 | 25,100| 76,186 
4,540 | 3,075 135 | 2,240 5, 510 
7,538 | 9, 228 | 8,420 9. 176 
2,286 | 1,487 67| 1,157} 42,683 
40,859 | 123,807 | 4,376 | 84,650 | 194,392 
4,627 | 2,494 139 795 6, 
80,566 | 47,342 | 2,434 | 15,225| 115,117 
75,767 | 82,478 | 2,341 | 47,500| 113, 
13,153 | 7,232 399} 1,610 19, 174 
0,775 | 13,226 388 | 5,875 18, 514 
13,641 | 11, 424 438 | 3,875 21, 628 
13,604 | 9,970 415| 47 19, 249 
8,894 | 10, 194 206 | |!3, 600 15, 784 
21,541 | 10,750 625 | 4,165 28, 751 
775 | 47,409 | 1,228| 32,450 59, 962 
113,312 | 58,332 | 3,270 858 | 149, 056 
153,885 | 89,795 | 4,292] 42,000| 185,972 
27,165 | 20,928 849 | 9, 450 39, 492 
43,405 | 12,804 | 1,203} 4,050 53, 362 
9,307 | 9,059 295} 4,380 14, 281 
12,587 | 6, 460 323 | 5,275 14, 095 
17, 567 | 8, 100 492 | 3,800 22, 359 
3,257 | 2,560 98 | 1,647 4, 268 
8,982 | 3,800 240 | 2.891} 410,131 
10,636 | 8,490 316 | 5,474 13, 
11,784 | 7,941 349 | 3,885 16, 189 
17,324 | 14, 167 547 | 8,375 23, 663 
8,100 | 3,645 238} 1,590 10, 393 
1,974 940 56 586 2, 384 
2,235| 1,110| 68 304 3, 109 
5,786} 3,529| 170| 2,385 7, 100 
11,534} 4,918| 334| 1,974 14,812 
41,507 | 19,475 | 1,218| 6,625 55, 575 
12,849| 6,441|  365| 3,550 16, 105 
13,644 9,917| 399| 5,550 18, 410 
2,515; 1,410| 68| 1,155 2, 838 
37,562 | 22,718} 1,111] 9,900 51,491 
2,086 | 2,136 64 | 1,300 2, 986 
9,437 | 4,882 259 | 3,790 10, 788 
2,327| 1,957 66 | 1,800 2, 550 
6.049 | 2,675 153 | 3,135 5, 742 
2,565 | 2,660 81| 1,515 3, 791 
2,304 | 1,241 62 | 1,230| 2,377 
j | 
24,084 | 76,727) 3,591} 50,650| 153,752 
1,561; 929) 40| 1,055 1, 475 
6,478 | 5,683 | 189] 4,175 8, 175 
9,047 | 10,570|  527| 8,500 21, 644 
s2| 560; 24 430 983 
4,005 | 1,90 120} 300 5, 675 











1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, ‘- re contributions on wages earned are also required 
Alabama Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 


2 Interest is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 
* Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
and Foo Mis idating’’ amount to be transferred to railroad unem- 
and States perm ce account are to be withheld by the Social Security Board, 
State is pormanted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 


ane 14 for administrative p mepeses up to amount so withheld. 
Ks of J of June 30, $783,000 had been with eld 


4 Adjusted for transfer to railroad samnploytent insurance account: 
South Caran $690,744; Vermont, $327,074 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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amounted to more than $1.7 billion, an increage 
of 4.1 percent since March 31, 1940. Increases 
in funds available for benefit payments were 
reported by 39 States, with Michigan and Utah 
showing gains in excess of 10 percent. The only 
State reporting a reduction of more than 10 percent 
in funds available for benefit payments was Rhode 
Island, where the initiation of the uniform benefit 
year in April resulted in relatively heavy disburse- 
ments. 

The influence of increased benefit payments in 
the States which began new uniform benefit years 
in March and April was reflected in the ratio of 
benefits to contributions for January-June 1940 
(table 5); more than 65 cents in benefit payments 
were paid for each dollar of collections in the first 
half of 1940 in contrast to approximately 59 cents 
per dollar during January-March 1940. Higher 
ratios were shown by 31 States. During this 6- 
month period, more than $1.50 was paid for each 
$1 in contributions collected in Alaska, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming. Payments 
exceeded contributions also in Colorado, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. At the close of June, more 
had been paid in benefits than had been received 
in collections since benefits were first payable in 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. All of these States, with the exception 
of Michigan, had to draw further upon reserves in 
order to meet benefit-payment obligations of the 
second quarter. 


Placement Activities 


Job placements completed by public employ- 
ment offices totaled 330,000 in June (table 7), a 
decline of 5.6 percent from May. Placements were 
only 4 percent below June 1939 and 34 percent 
higher than in June 1938. Private placements 
numbered 288,000, 15 percent higher than in 
June 1939, establishing a new record for June 
placements in the history of the employment serv- 
ice. Decreases of 30 percent or more from May 
occurred in Alabama, Kentucky, and Oklahoma, 
largely because of fewer agricultural placements; 
4 other States showed declines in excess of 20 per- 
cent. Private placements more than doubled in 
Washington. Substantial gains were also reported 
by Hawaii and Maine. The increase in Wash- 
ington was largely attributable to the sharp rise in 
agricultural placements, while in Maine many 


Social Security 








placements were made in response to increased 
demand for workers in the resort areas. Gains 


of 10 percent or more were reported in four addi- 
tional States. Placements in private employment 


Table 7.—Piacement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, June 1940 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1940] 




































































Complete placements Apologions »> 
Private 
F tage ch Supple- —_ 
|Percentage change 2 upp: 
Socia! Security Board region and | rom— January-June 1940 mental Per- as of 
— | 4 yt hey 
men 
Total | Regular Per- Public Number from 
Total (over 1 centage —— 
May June month) Tetel ome 1 
1940 1939 — 
anuary- 
| June 
1939 
. jee ‘inaatdaeiad 329,914 | 288, 229 —5.2 +14.7 | 133,829 | 1,449,228 |! -+27.8 | 41,685 | 141,959 | 1,317,875 —0.7 | 5,737,673 
ion I: 
EA eno 5, 769 4, 496 —3.7 +6. 6 2, 451 23, 561 +24.7 1,273 157 22,949 | +17.8 85, 335 
it a an indminismnndiaivell 2, 633 2, 211 +35. 0 —.7 1, 804 8, 461 +7.7 422 9 10, 727 +6.7 45, 
ess 3, 990 3, 353 —4.9 +53.9 2, 577 18, 374 +53. 5 637 81 34, 711 —14.1 222, 216 
Ee 2, 464 2, 011 +1.6 +39. 2 1, 514 8, 865 +2.1 453 329 7, 652 +6.4 24, 478 
| ET LAS 790 731 +7.8 —13.8 446 3, 646 —11.7 59 81 7,999 +3.6 43, 809 
a TES es 1, 136 G47 —8.1 +4.2 495 4, 459 +16.0 189 9 2, 644 +4.7 19, 366 
New York Eg a ee 28,110 | 26,335 —1.1) +36.2 12, 532 129, 936 +51.7 1,775 732 172, 413 —8.3 679, 728 
Region III: 
eee 1, 324 1, 120 —18.9 —19.5 438 5, 521 +4.6 204 22 2, 997 +.1 12, 370 
New Jersey.......... ETE PR * 9, 791 9,413 —7.2 —5.3 5, 386 52, 243 +32.0 378 506 48, 510 +1.4 132 
5 tcc st idienhideenisdeschcienialliaiaal 13, 418 10, 114 —13.6 +43.0 6, 668 58, 266 +46. 7 3, 304 1, 460 123, 994 —7.3 372, 175 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia....._.. 3, 635 —17.9 +11.8 1,600 19, 808 +10.3 583 0 14,296 | +49.0 38, 681 
SR 3, 811 —13.8 +32. 6 2, 166 15,868 | +41.0 493 ll 21, 039 —14 72, 511 
North Carolina... .__- 4,745 | —16.8 —2.5 2, 239 28,500 | +11.3 1, 297 2, 125 567 | —10.4 04, 655 
Virginia EE Se 5, 039 —9.9 +34.3 2, 388 23,285 | +30.6 262 18, 315 —7.5 58, 760 
Wert Vieginta.. sae 2, 425 —7.4 +4.5 1, 283 13, 249 +1.5 576 367 20,262 | —11.0 86, 896 
on V: 
Kentucky...........- . 2,393 | —38.3| +183 924 13,639 | +62.4 759 167 15, 797 —9.2 95, 993 
sins tichigiinnteatitbicaeneln 12, 185 10, 959 —9.4 +3.4 6, 267 54,290 | +32.0 1, 226 131 53, 249 +9.7 252, 172 
Region Vi LGihubuneédniductmbhaaiian ae 15, 720 —10.4 +38.4 7, 827 79, 605 +52. 6 1,071 421 74, 669 @) 313, 221 
ion VI: 
TE er eee 13, 541 13, 373 —12.0 +24.1 6, 800 75, 912 +20. 6 168 867 550 —2.1 193, 563 
ER , 533 8, 287 —5.8 +4.7 4, 416 43,178 +13.7 246 2, 210 41,072 +5.3 171, 579 
Region Vile ee TP 7, 539 6, 854 —2.8) +3.9 4, 106 32, 649 +13.1 685 439 31,933 | +20.4 115, 747 
n : | 
i ecieinsniglnamiuncdenduediiiiel 5, 278 4, 681 —30.5 | +25.1 2, 211 24, 292 +34.3 597 516 18, 685 —12.3 115, 237 
SC: + 2, 303 1,744 —20.9 +74.2 978 13, 954 |! +205. 0 559 1,137 16, 848 +1.0 68, 932 
SSRI 7, 809 6, 818 —17.6 | +26.0 2, 697 38, 964 +81.3 991 222 27, 253 —25.2 174, 209 
a ain accra 4,025 2, 091 —.3 +8.2 939 11,813 +86. 6 1,934 272 14, 943 —13.3 52, 033 
RRS ee |} 2,716 1, 518 —21.8 +35. 5 778 10, 176 +69. 6 1,198 45 8, 789 —10.5 50, 012 
mea eennnenee > Nagas eemBERERAECE | 7203 | 6,634) +194) +445.5| 2,167 104} +29.0 659} 14,816) 15,115| +27) 125,324 
ion : 
ES SE ee ee 7, 483 5, 142 —16.7 —1.5 1,972 29, 131 +.5 2, 341 417 17,918 +19.1 81, 551 
EES 6, 841 5, 985 —8.7 +16. 1 3, 327 4 +16. 4 856 379 18, 895 +2.1 137, 803 
aE aE 3, 1, 936 +12.2 +32.3 814 8, 811 +20. 9 1, 532 47 11, 224 —12.5 47,346 
+ | ESSERE" 2, 245 1, 807 —10.5 +3.7 894 8, 916 +11.3 438 37 4, 591 +10.9 30, 232 
a Se ee ae 1, 452 870 —25. 4 —15.5 345 5,115 —7.0 582 27 3, 564 +22.7 27, 199 
ion IX: 
a 7, 596 7, 136 +6.0 +9.7 1, 113 26,719 | +22.0 460 | 17,499 13,276 | +24.2 45, 052 
EEE: 4, 3, 635 —9.3 +52. 6 1, 274 18,199 | +87.5 963 275 15, 730 —4.5 59, 970 
es 8, 645 7, 576 —9.6 +48. 0 4,144 40, 967 +72. 5 1, 060 9, 434 40, 271 —15.0 187, 124 
ou a dina accabnupetiainninall 4, 588 4,055 | —30.5| —16.3 948 25,085 | +16.2 533 793 19,057 | +11.6 86, 474 
ion X: 
SESE SE ete 2, 500 2, 435 —18.3 —38.7 1, 532 18, 872 —28.2 155 599 19, 907 +.4 89, 037 
3 PS 1, 371 992 +6.2| —29.7 544 5, 220 —6.0 379 1, 153 3, 867 —L1 35, 528 
hag 5 a ee 27, 573 25, 711 —9.7 —5.5 8, 334 153, 326 +10. 4 1, 862 50, 622 56, 503 +15.6 256, 863 
Region 
EES Sos ae 2, 657 2, 350 —12.1 +24.1 624 15, 080 +841 307 1,320 6, 683 +7.7 26, 064 
ss" ERS 6, 654 6, 359 +26.7 +7.7 1, 648 20, 865 +21.3 295 1, 142 14, 798 +2.9 59, 039 
SRT SSR ep: 4, 054 3, 616 +3.2 |) +113 923 12,448 | +26.3 438 2, 236 8,691 | +28.7 14, 341 
i i” Ee 2, 275 1, 626 —10.4 | +104.8 1,112 6, 687 +56.3 649 419 4, 073 —10.8 25, 864 
aR Se 2, 126 1,836 | +15.9|) —16.5 300 6,120 | +23.5 290 360 8, 616 13.5 22, 709 
Reged nine SS aa 1, 105 627 | —29.2 —2.6 268 2, 550 +1.2 578 21 3, 338 +3.0 8, 305 
ion : 
Ee ee ere 20,048 | 17,798 | —11.8| —18.5 9, 229 98, 335 +.7 2, 250 2,144 93, 940 +8.0 486, 309 
‘2S Ress": 1, 265 1, 063 —1.0 +7.6 505 5,604 | +247 202 159 2, 632 —4.8 5, 530 
0 RE EE RT 5, 888 4,812 +1.1 —15.8 2,614 22, 387 +22.7 1,076 | 24,782 13, 778 —11.3 40, 229 
. a 1 EE SPREE SE 19,658 | 18,636 | +117.8 | +131.8 6, 768 46,344 | +128.8 1,022 644 28,441 | +38.0 105, 375 
err’ es: 
ETE Re eee eee 710 314 +8.7 +29. 2 113 1, 162 +44.0 396 45 914 —-A.6 1, 621 
TE tonstitnaeniéiakenilten 945 654 | +46.9 | +130.8 297 762 | +148.4 304 ll 1,199 | —21.5 9, 130 
' 














January and February of 1939 and 1940 excluded for Florida, because 
private-placement activity was largely suspended in January-February 1939. 
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4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 








expected to last 1 month or more totaled 134,000 number of such placements in June 1939 and 
or 46 percent of all private placements, practically June 1938. 

the same proportion as last month. Jobs in public The large number of supplemental placements in 
employment declined 8.3 percent from May to June reflected the continuing increased demand for 
42,000; this total was approximately half the workers in agriculture; more than 124,000 supple- 


Table 8.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1940] 
































Men Women 
Complete placements | Complete placements 
Social Security Board region l 

and State Private Applica- | Active file Private Applica- | Active file 
ons jas of June tions | asofJune 

Total Regular | Public received | 30,1940 | rota) Regular | Public | eomved | 5, Re 

Total (over 1 Total (over 1 
month) month) 
ac setinlanaabiicliiin 201, 374 160, 456 65, 155 40,918 | 872,256 | 4,110, 699 128, 540 | 127, 773 68, 674 767 | 445,619 | 1, 626,974 
Region I: 

Connecticut... --.......-- 3, 942 2, 604 1, 492 1, 248 2, 52, 664 1, 827 1, 802 959 25 10, 315 32, 671 
a 1, 659 1, 238 966 421 6, 574 32, 081 974 838 1 , 153 13, 763 
Massachusetts... ...-___- 2, 202 1, 575 1, 226 627 19, 892 135, 718 1, 788 1,778 1, 351 10 14, 819 86, 498 
New Hampshire --_-__....- 1, 959 1, 516 1,176 443 5, 135 15, 329 505 495 338 10 2, 517 9, 149 
ESSERE 336 278 137 58 4, 454 23, 040 454 453 309 1 3, 545 20, 769 
a ae 693 504 199 189 1, 575 13, 842 443 443 296 0 1, 069 5, 524 
New York SES 13, 625 11, 918 5, 952 1,707 | 103,058 441, 855 14, 485 14, 417 6, 580 68 69, 355 237, 873 
a 716 513 221 203 1, 778 8, 063 608 607 217 1 1, 219 4, 307 
4, 054 3, 689 2, 307 365 26, 805 166, 562 5, 737 5, 724 3, 079 13 21, 705 97, 570 
7, 759 4, 462 3, 087 3, 297 84, 791 273, 131 5, 659 5, 652 3, 581 7 39, 203 99, 044 
2,172 1, 608 716 564 9, 039 24, 503 2, 046 2, 027 RS4 19 5, 257 14, 088 
2, 888 2, 395 1, 390 493 12, 951 48, 748 1, 416 1, 416 776 0 8, 088 23, 763 
3, 640 2, 350 837 1, 290 14, 629 61, 040 2, 402 2, 395 1, 402 7 7, 938 33, 615 
3, 449 2, 570 1, 355 879 11, 704 38, 447 2, 472 2, 469 1, 033 3 6, 611 20, 313 
1, 612 1, 039 583 573 15, 315 72, 841 1, 1, 386 700 3 4, 947 14, 055 
2, 050 1, 294 364 756 11, 650 77, 264 1, 102 1, 099 560 3 4, 147 18, 729 
7, 985 6, 773 3, 405 1, 212 39, 195, 491 4, 200 4, 186 2, 862 14 14, 196 56, 681 
9, 109 8, 058 3, 639 1, 051 49, 529 228, 703 7, 682 7, 662 4, 188 20 25, 140 4, 518 
6, 614 6, 456 3, 043 158 35, 135, 039 6, 927 6,917 3, 757 10 21, 091 58, 524 
4, 472 4, 252 | 1, 955 220 26, 574 127, 951 4, 061 4, 035 2, 461 26 14, 498 43, 
4, 308 3, 725 | 2,101 583 21, 732 89, 119 3, 231 3, 129 2, 005 102 10, 201 26, 628 
3, 560 2, 967 1, 274 593 13, 586 90, 919 1,718 1,714 937 4 5, 099 24, 318 
1, 522 969 510 553 11, 557 51, 039 775 468 6 5, 291 17, 893 
5, 298 4, 334 1, 541 964 17, 878 121, 7 2, 511 2, 484 1, 156 27 9, 375 52, 463 
2, 978 1, 045 354 1, 933 11, 515 , 1, 047 1, 046 1 3, 428 11, 827 
2, 145 951 343 1, 194 580 38, 375 571 567 435 4 2, 209 11, 687 
4, 343 3, 684 817 659 9, 672 88, 867 2, 950 2, 950 1,350 0 5, 443 36, 457 
5, 296 3, 026 999 2, 270 12, 207 , 990 2, 187 2, 116 71 5,711 20, 561 
4, 180 3, 343 1, 667 837 11, 913 103, 784 2, 661 2, 642 1, 660 19 6, 982 34, 019 
2, 689 1, 176 1, 513 3 7, 068 77 760 19 3, 382 10, 278 
1, 396 966 421 2, 845 23, 557 849 $41 473 8 1, 746 6, 675 
990 415 163 575 2, 368 20, 685 462 455 182 7 1, 196 6, 514 
5, 117 4, 659 437 458 9, 345 35, 225 2, 47 2, 477 676 2 3, 931 9, 827 
3, 408 2, 460 620 948 11, 430 48, 009 1, 190 1,175 15 4, 300 11, 961 
5, 183 4,141 1, 802 1,042 26, 834 133, 654 3, 462 3, 435 2, 342 27 13, 437 470 
2, 711 2, 185 5 14, 480 69, 523 1, 877 1, 870 7 4, 577 16, 951 
1, 002 860 461 142 14, 457 70, 888 1, 588 1, 575 1,071 13 | 5, 450 18, 149 
1, 006 629 314 377 2, 952 30, 151 365 363 2) 915 5, 377 
17, 230 15, 420 3, 523 1,810 39, 723 195, 704 10, 343 10, 291 4,811 52 16, 780 61, 150 
1, 859 1, 564 359 295 5, 011 21, 277 798 786 265 12 1, 672 4, 787 
4, 923 4, 641 892 282 10, 308 46, 149 1, 731 1, 718 756 13 4, 490 12, 890 
3, 160 2, 725 490 435 7, 190 12, 150 BOF 891 433 3 1, 501 2, 191 
1,901 1, 259 864 642 3, 268 21, 131 374 367 248 7 805 4, 733 
1, 284 1,001 87 283 6, 341 17,914 S42 835 213 7 2, 275 4, 795 
940 367 188 573 2, 676 6, 769 165 160 80 5 662 1, 536 
12, 226 10, 014 4, 862 2, 212 61, 095 338, 281 7, 822 7, 784 4, 367 38 32, 845 148, 028 
965 772 193 2, 102 476 300 291 130 9 530 1, 054 
4, 349 3, 280 1, 782 1, 069 10, 320 31, 911 1, 539 1, 532 832 7 3, 458 8, 318 
12, 996 11, 996 2, 817 1,000 20, 701 80, 456 6, 662 6, 640 3, 951 22 7, 740 24, 919 
648 260 100 388 815 1, 346 62 54 13 8 99 275 
825 440 240 385 923 6, 928 1233 114 57 q 276 2, 202 
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mental placements, 88 percent of the total, were 
jn agriculture. In addition to Texas, which ac- 
counted for 36 percent of the total, considerable 
numbers of supplemental placements were reported 
by Arkansas, Oregon, and Tennessee. 

Nearly 1.5 million private placements were made 
during the first half of 1940, a gain of 28 percent for 
the 50 States with comparable data over the same 
period last year and a substantially greater number 
of such placements than have been made in any 
similar half-year period in the history of the public 
employment service. Hawaii and Washington 
each made more than twice as many private place- 
ments in January-June 1940 as were completed in 
January-June 1939; increases of 50 percent or more 
were shown by 11 additional States. Fewer 
private placements than in the first half of 1939 
were reported by only four States—Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, and South Dakota. 


Chart VI.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, July 1937-June 1940 


THOUSANDS OF 
PLACEMENTS 























*Over 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


Applications for work received from job seekers 
totaled more than 1.3 million, almost the same 
volume as in May and practically no change from 
June 1939 and June 1938. The volume of job 
seekers actively seeking work through the public 
employment offices also showed little change from 
May, numbering more than 5.7 million at the end 
of the month. This volume was 8.7 percent be- 
low that of June 1939 and 26.7 percent lower than 
in June 1938. Decreases in the active file were 
reported by 27 States, with 2 States showing de- 
clines in excess of 10 percent; only 2 States reported 
increases of more than 10 percent in the number of 
job seekers in the active file at the end of the 
month. 
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Chart VII.—Active file of men and women registrants 
at public employment offices as of end of month, 
July 1937-June 1940 


REGISTRANT'S 














More than 201,000 job placements of men and 
approximately 129,000 of women were made by 
public employment offices during June (table 8). 
Private placements of men declined 6.8 percent 
from May to 160,000, while private placements of 
women declined 3.2 percent to 128,000. Reflect- 
ing the hiring of men in agricultural jobs, a higher 
proportion of placements of males were of a short- 
time nature than were placements of women; only 
41 percent of jobs filled by men in private employ- 
ment were expected to last more than a month, 
whereas 54 percent of such jobs in which women 
were placed were of such duration. The relative 
increases in private placements over the first half 
of 1939 were the same for both men and women. 
As in previous months, all but a few jobs of a public 
or governmental nature were filled by men. Ap- 
plications for work received from men declined 
2.9 percent in June, whereas those received from 
women increased 3.9 percent. The number of 
male registrants in the active file declined slightly, 
while female registrants increased 4.4 percent. As 
a result, women registrants for work represented 
28 percent of the total, in contrast to 25 percent 
at the time of the April inventory. 


Occupational and Age Classifications of Place- 
ments, January-March 1940 


In line with the seasonal changes for this period 
of the year, complete placements declined 28 per- 
cent during the first quarter of 1940 from the 
preceding quarter. Although the decline was 
greater than usual, partly because of the record 
high volume of private placements in the last 
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quarter of 1939, the volume of placements exceeded 
those made in the first quarter a year ago. Com- 
plete placements during the quarter numbered 
668,000. Of these, 598,000 were in private em- 
ployment, representing 90 percent of total place- 


Table 9.—Agricultural placements, by States, June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 12, 1940] 





























Complete place- Supplemental 
ments Dp ments 
| 
Social Security Board . 
region and State Total — — 
Number| change |Number| change 
from from 
May May 
eee 2173, 794 | ? 49,460 | +33.9 124, 334 +90. 3 
Region I: 
Connecticut -__....-.--.- 431 431 | +136.8 0 Q) 
REPRE 61 61 —14.1 0 (’) 
Massachusetts - -_.-_--- 63 63 | —11.3 0 @) 
New Hampshire ------ 73 | 65 (*) 8 (’) 
Rhode Island___._.--.-.- 12 | 6 (?) 6 Q@) 
Region SS 58 58 @) 0 (@) 
mn II: 
Regia I Two ee me wae 662 662 —8.2 0 () 
n III: 
SN linen aeons 20 20 (3) 0 (®) 
New Jersey --.-------- 367 352 +15.4 15 (4) 
Pennsylvania. -_--.-- 48 (4) (*) 8 (4) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia _- 9 a @ 0 () 
Diereiend.............. 100 100 —33.8 0 ®) 
North Carolina. é 2, 542 515 +8.9 2,027 | +109.8 
a: 736 497 —31.7 239 —75.9 
West Virginia......... 20 20 () 0 () 
ion V: 
Se 344 323 | —69.7 21 (3) 
EE 1, 124 1, 102 +87.4 22 (3) 
Soa 830 +43. 4 24 (3) 
Region VI 
FE Ea 516 501 +7.5 15 (3) 
SS ne 584 462 | +129.9 122 (*) 
ae ES 687 665 +41.8 22 () 
Region VII | 
Se 2, 263 1, 854 —52.7 409 +354, 4 
a 1,114 117 —44.8 907 —52.5 
ies awes 1, 407 1, 379 +7.3 28 (®) 
M a i 541 7 | +333.1 4 () 
South Carolina... -__-- 199 162 | —27.7 37 (3) 
Tenmessee__....._----- 17, 677 3, 036 | +216.9 14, 641 +245. 1 
Region VIII: 
Nn lacclincaiin 803 | 759 +7.4 44 (3) 
Minnesota_--.-.--.----- 1, 652 1, 500 +48.5 152 +70.8 
Nebraska. -.-........-.. 245 241 +82. 6 (?) 
North Dakota... -__-- 427 427 —23.1 0 (3) 
a ESR 7 85 | —34.1 12 @ 
mn IX: 
Arkansas__........-.-- 22,708 | 5,324 +17.4| 17,384) +188.4 
EE 841 | 825 | +232.7 16 ® 
iit biebimsne 9, 761 1, 175 +.9 8, 586 (4) 
— = cin 2, 356 1,732 | —39.9 624 —23.0 
mn X: 
ee, ....5.....- 433 118 | +124 315 +49.3 
New Mexico. -....._--- 810 252 +5.0 558 —2.4 
 @2tt ee 49, 486 554 +9.1 | 48,932 +28. 3 
Region XI: 
Eee 1, 574 663 —1.5 911 —22.3 
Ss 4, 892 3,897 | +108.3 995 | +185.1 
EE 4, 594 2,417 +11.3 2,177 +42.0 
2 Sea 1, 102 858 +32.6 244 +56.4 
Lo ae ons oS eee ee 1, rd 1, ae == 5 ar | Ys 0 
yoming......_...._. 1 1 —2B.3 
Region XII: 
California._.........-- 2, 798 1, 635 —19.7 1, 163 +81. 2 
es isipinine 365 292 | +107.1 73 +4.3 
ee 23,774 805 | +20.5 | 22,969 | +247.8 
Washington.___......-. 10,925 | 10,692 | +312.3 233 (®) 
Territories: 
ae (5) (5) (5) (5) 2 
Ai lidinwineeewe (5) (5) (5) (5 5) 








1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Excludes complete placements for Pennsylvania. 

3 Not computea where less than 50 placements were made in either period. 
4 Complete placements not reported for June 1940. 

5 Data not reported. 
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ments, the highest proportion of private place- 
ments in any quarter in the history of the employ- 
ment service. In each month of the quarter the 
volume of private placements exceeded those for 
corresponding months of previous years. Reflect- 
ing the continued curtailment of the public works 
and relief program, the 70,000 public placements 
represented the lowest quarterly volume of such 
placements on record. 

Of the 598,000 private placements made during 
the quarter, 309,000 were in regular jobs and 
289,000 were temporary. More workers secured 
regular placements in the clerical, service, crafts, 
and production occupations, while among the pro- 
fessional, sales, and physical-labor workers, tem- 
porary placements exceeded regular placements. 
Regular jobs, expected to last 1 month or more, 
accounted for more than half of such placements 
among the service and physical-labor workers, 
while somewhat fewer than three-fourths of the 
temporary jobs were made in these occupational 
groups. Regular placements exceeded temporary 
placements in 33 States, and in Alabama, Florida, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
regular placements more than doubled temporary 
placements. In general, regular placements of 
service and physical-labor workers by far out- 
numbered temporary placements in these States. 
Texas continued to report the largest volume of 
placements, the bulk of which were temporary, 
followed by New York and California. In Texas 
the volume of placements in temporary jobs in- 
volving physical labor was almost 5 times as large 
as such regular placements; temporary jobs filled 
by service workers were more than double regular 
job placements in this occupation. California and 
New York also reported an excess of temporary 
placements over regular placements among the 
physical-labor and service workers. California, 
New York, Texas, and 5 other States—Tllinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania— 
each reported more than 20,000 placements 
during the quarter and accounted for 51 percent 
of all private placements in contrast to 48 percent 
in the preceding quarter. In each of the latter 5 
States, regular placements exceeded temporary 
placements. 

During the first quarter of 1940, jobs filled by 
men numbered 355,000, and those filled by women 
totaled 313,000. Placements of men were 12 per- 
cent below the levels of the same quarter a year 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—All placements of men and women made by 
public employment services, by major occupational 
group, January-March 1940 





























Men Women 
P Percent- a Percent- 
Occupational group . ount- change cont- hanes 
—_ age | from — age | from 
| distri- | January- distri- | January- 
| bution} March bution} March 
| 1939 1939 
| | 
Se iiviksvomiguipinees 354,881) 100.0} —12,4/312,695| 100.0] +36.4 
Professional and kindred 
RE, RE RA 5, ana! 1.5) —22.6) 2,868 .9 +14.8 
Salespersons .-............ 17, 745) 5.0; +33.1) 29, 161 9.3 +50. 2 
Clerical workers... ...... 14,779) 4.2) +659.7| 26,232) 84) +420 
Service workers_.......... 70,079; 19.7| +45. 8/203, 972 65.2} +32.5 
SE icnedespdibwdenee 50,274, 14.2 —27.0| 7,201 2.3) +29.1 
Production workers.......| 52,799; 14.9, —21.1) 34,497 11.0; +850.5 
Physical-labor workers... |143,430) 40.4. —24.9) 8,605 2.8) +41.5 
Ss | 513 -l) —43.3 150 -1) —55.7 





earlier, while placements of women were 36 per- 
cnt greater. Jobs filled by women outnumbered 
placements of men in 20 States, reflecting the fact 
that during this period of the year job opportuni- 
ties for women, largely in trade and service indus- 
tries, decrease relatively less than for men. 

Placements were most numerous in the con- 
struction, manufacturing, trade, and service indus- 
tries. ‘These industrial divisions accounted for 
more than 90 percent of the total placements made 
during the quarter. Except for construction, the 
level of placements in each of the other industrial 
groups was above that for the same quarter of 
1939; however, only the service industries reported 
a slight gain in placements over the preceding 
quarter. 

In terms of occupations, improvement in place- 
ments during the first quarter of 1940 in compari- 
wn with the first quarter of 1939 was noted only 
in the sales and clerical and service occupations, 
with the most marked gain in service jobs. Place- 
ments in the crafts, production, and physical- 
labor jobs declined largely because of the reduction 
nm public placements. About two-thirds of all 
placements were made in the physical-labor and 
“vice groups. Women outnumbered men among 
the sales, clerical, and service workers placed 
during the first quarter. 

The proportion of placements of women from 
diferent age groups roughly approximated that 
shown for men (table 11). The outstanding 
exception was the relative number of placements 
in the age groups of 20 years and under. Approx- 
imately 20 percent of the women placed were 
from that age group, whereas only about 11 per- 
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cent of men were in that age class. In both 
instances, however, these proportions were not 
far out of line with the proportions of these age 
groups represented in the total distribution of 
job seekers as of April 1, 1940, when the inventory 
was taken. Placements of both men and women 
were chiefly concentrated in the age group from 
25 to 34 years. Regular placements exceeded 
temporary placements for the younger workers, 
while for workers 35 years of age and over a 
steady reduction for each of the age groups was 
shown. 

Veterans were placed in 23,000 jobs during 
January-March 1940, comprising 6.5 percent of 
total placements of men. In line with other male 
placements, the greatest concentration of vet- 
erans was in the construction, manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, and service industries. 
About 86 percent of the veterans filled jobs as 
service, crafts, production, and physical-labor 
workers. Almost all veterans placed were be- 
tween 35 and 54 years of age; more than half 
were in the 45-54 year group. 


State Amendments 


Two States, Louisiana and Maine, and the 
District of Columbia amended their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws during the period June 
28—July 30. 

District of Columbia.—Substantial changes are 
made by an amendment approved July 2. In- 
surance agents solely on a commission basis are 
excluded from coverage. Wages are redefined, 
retroactive to January 1, 1940, to include only 


Table 11.—All placements of men and women made by 
public employment services, by age group, January- 
March 1940 





























Men | Women 
| ' 
Percent- Percent- 
. | age . | age 
Age group (years) — change | __ = change 
N | age from | Num- age from 
| Per |aiseri-| Yemme | Der | aistei-| Zana 
| | bution March bution March 
| | 1939 1939 
Re ‘354, 881] 100.0) —12.4|312,695) 100.0] +36.4 
Under 91..........-- 40,511) 11.4) +30. 2) 61,628} 19.7) +47.4 
31-94. ..... 62,927; 17.7] —.6| 61,689} 19.7) +38.2 
i Sh sare ike |111,380| 31.4) —16.3| $5,949 27.5) +34.7 
35-44___............_...._| 72,516] 20.4] —20.9] 58,603] 188) +31.6 
Ai citconnce tial | 46,396) 13.1| 21.6) 33,218] 10.6) +31.6 
55-64... ..--..--| 17,647] 5.0) 9 22.3) 10,374) 8.8] 427.3 
65 and over........._..._ | 3,457; 1.0; —®8! 1,008 4) +225 
Unspecified... ......._- 47) () | -79.7) 46) @® —33.3 








! Less than 0.1 percent. 
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the first $3,000 paid to a worker by an employer 
for employment during a calendar year. 

Changes in benefit provisions include establish- 
ment of a base period consisting of the first 4 of 
the last 5 quarters preceding the benefit year. A 
benefit year is defined as the 52-week period 
beginning with the first week for which a valid 
claim is filed. The weekly benefit rate is amended 
to provide a benefit amount of 1/23 of the total 
wages paid in the quarter of highest earnings in 
the base period; a minimum of $6 is provided, and 
the maximum is raised from $15 to $18. In 
addition, the amendment provides a dependent’s 
allowance of $1 for each dependent relative, up to 
$3 a week, but the weekly benefit, including de- 
pendents’ allowances, shall not exceed $18. 
Partial benefits equal the difference between the 
weekly benefit amount and any earnings during 
the week in excess of 40 percent of the weekly 
benefit amount. Maximum benefits in a benefit 
year are increased to 19 times the weekly benefit 
amount or one-half of wages paid during the base 
period, whichever is the lesser. 

Qualifying wages are set at 25 times the weekly 
benefit amount paid during the base period or 
$250, whichever is the lesser. The waiting period 
is reduced to 2 weeks. 

Retroactive to January 1, 1940, the contribution 
rate is reduced to 2.7 percent of wages paid. 
Experience rating is postponed until July 1, 1942. 

The Social Security Board is authorized to ad- 
minister the unemployment compensation act 
subject to civil service; and the Civil Service 
Commission is directed to confer competitive 
classified civil-service status on Board employees, 
upon the Board’s certification that such em- 
ployees have rendered 6 months’ satisfactory 
service, and if they qualify in a noncompetitive 
examination prescribed by the Commission. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, the 
amending act is effective July 1, 1940. 

Louisiana.—An amendment approved June 29 
creates a division of employment security in the 
State Department of Labor, with a full-time 
salaried administrator. Members of the Board of 
Review serve for 6-year terms, and receive a per 
diem of $10 each. The administrator is required 
to provide a merit system for employees of the 
division and to cooperate with every United States 
agency administering any unemployment compen- 
sation law, including the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Another amendment, approved June 30, revises 
the law throughout to conform to changes made 
by the administrative reorganization act, and in 
addition makes extensive changes in coverage, em- 
ployment exclusions, benefits, and contributions, 

Effective in 1941, an employer is defined as an 
employing unit employing four or more workers jn 
20 weeks in the current or preceding calendar year, 
The alternative of 12 or more workers in 10 weeks 
is repealed, as is also the provision permitting the 
Governor to elect coverage for a State department 
or agency. 

New employment exclusions are added as fol- 
lows: service for an agricultural or horticultural 
organization exempt from Federal income tax; 
service for a nonprofit voluntary employee’s bene- 
ficiary association, if 85 percent or more of income 
consists of collections from members; service ag 
a real-estate salesman and as a barber on a com- 
mission basis. The provision excluding Federal 
instrumentalities is amended to exclude service for 
an instrumentality immune under the United 
States Constitution from contributions imposed by 
the Louisiana unemployment compensation law, 
and to cover Federal instrumentalities to the 
extent Congress permits. 

Effective July 1, 1940, wages for contribution 
and benefit purposes are defined as the first $3,000 
paid to a worker by an employer for employment 
during a calendar year. 

The base period is shortened to the first 4 of the 
last 5 quarters preceding the benefit year, which 
begins with the first week for which a valid claim 
is filed. 

The weekly benefit rate is liberalized somewhat 
by changes in the method of computing the full- 
time weekly wage, and the minimum is reduced 
to $3. Weekly benefit amount and partial bene- 
fits are rounded to the next higher $1. A benefit 
duration of 20 times the weekly benefit amount 
or one-fourth of the wages paid in the base period, 
whichever is less, is provided. Seasonal-benefit 
provisions are repealed, but the administrator is 
required to study the problem. 

Eligibility provisions are modified with respect 
to the waiting period, defined as 2 weeks in the 
benefit year, and the wage qualification, set at 20 
times the weekly benefit amount paid toaclaimant 
during his benefit year. The labor-dispute dis- 
qualification is reduced to a maximum of 3 weeks 
immediately following the beginning of the 
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dispute. Statutory provisions for initial deter- 
mination and appeals were changed to permit 
more prompt payment of benefits. 

After July 1, 1940, contributions are based on 
wages paid rather than wages payable. Employee 
contributions and experience-rating provisions are 
repealed. The dead line for refund or adjustment 
of erroneously collected contributions is extended 
to 3 years. Penalty provisions are amended by 
establishment of minimum imprisonment terms. 

The administrator is authorized to enter into 
arrangements whereby wages or services on the 
basis of which an individual may become entitled 
to benefits under laws of other States or of the 
Federal Government shall be deemed wages for 
employment by employers for the purpose of 
benefit payments, provided arrangements are 
made to reimburse the fund. 

Except as otherwise stated, the amendments 
are effective as of June 30, 1940. 

Maine.—Amendments to the unemployment 
compensation law approved and effective July 
26, 1940, redefine wages to include only the first 
$3,000 paid to a worker by sn employer for em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1940 and each 
year thereafter. Also excluded from the definition 
of wages are payments under a plan established 
by an employer for retirement, sickness or acci- 
dent disability, medical and hospitalization ex- 
pense, or death; any payment by an employer of 
the employee’s tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; and dismissal payments whieh 
the employer is not legally required to make. 
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The definition of employment is changed to 
define the term “‘agricultural labor” and to exclude 
the following types of service: service performed 
in the employ of an organization exempt from the 
income tax under section 101 of the Federal 
Internal Revenue Code; service for an agricultural 
or horticultural organization exempt from the 
Federal income tax; service performed for a non- 
profit voluntary employee’s beneficiary association, 
if 85 percent or more of its income consists of 
collections from members; service for a school, 
college, or university, if performed by a student 
enrolled and regularly attending classes and earn- 
ing less than $45 per calendar quarter; service for a 
foreign government and for an instrumentality 
wholly owned by a foreign government; service as a 
student nurse in the employ of a hospital] or nurses’ 
training school and certain service performed as an 
interne in the employ of a hospital; service as an 
insurance agent or solicitor on a commission basis; 
and service by an individual under the age of 18 in 
the delivery or distribution of newspapers or 
shopping news. These new exclusions are effective 
after July 26, 1940. 

The statutory provisions for the State’s unem- 
ployment compensation fund are amended to 
permit the payment of refunds out of the benefit 
account in the fund as well as out of the clearing 
account. The deduction from weekly benefits for 
the receipt of certain wages in lieu of notice is 
changed to refer to dismissal payments or wages 
in lieu of notice which the employer is required 
by law to pay. 








RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended June 28, the regional offices 
of the Railroad Retirement Board received 83,627 
unemployment insurance claims (table 1). The 
average number of claims received per week was 
20,907, about 16 percent below the weekly average 
for May and only about 2 percent above the weekly 
average for November 1939, when the claims 
load was lower than at any other period during the 
first year of operations. The claims series indi- 
cates that unemployment among eligible workers 
declined from an average of 50,000 in the second 
half of April and the first half of May to an average 
of about 42,000 in the second half of May and the 
first half of June. The drop in the unemployment 
claims series is consistent with a large increase in 
employment for June shown in the wage statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Accord- 
ing to this source, the number of employees of class 
I railroads in the middle of June was within 0.3 
percent of the number in the middle of November 
1939. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights from 
workers who have become unemployed for the first 
time since the middle of June 1939 were received 
in June 1940 at an average weekly rate of 564. 
This number was lower than in any preceding 
month of the first year of benefit operations be- 
cause June 1940 was the last month for filing appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights based on 
credited wages for 1938. In fact, no applications 
based on 1938 wages which were submitted after 
June 15, 1940, could become effective. Under the 
waiting-period provisions of the law, at least 15 
days must expire between the filing of an applica- 
tion on the first day of unemployment and the 
beginning of the first half month for which bene- 
fits may be certified. Moreover, if the first half 
month for which benefits are payable begins on or 
after July 1, 1940, benefits must be based on 
credited wages for 1939 rather than for 1938. 
The number of applications for certificate of bene- 
fit rights on the basis of 1938 wages received in the 
last 2 weeks in June is therefore of no particular 
interest. However, even in the first 2 June weeks 
the number of applications was lower than in any 
other week in the first year of operations. 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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The number of certifications—both for Waiting. 
period credit and for benefits—continued to drop 
in June. As might be expected in the last month 
of the year in which waiting-period credit is certj- 
fied for claimants whose benefit rights are based on 
wages for 1938, the number of waiting-period 
certificates dropped to a very low level. The 
weekly average for June was 1,094, or about 38 
percent below the average for May. Moreover, 
during June the number of certificates declined 
from over 1,500 in the first week to less than 750 
in the last week. The reduction of 16 percent in 
benefit certifications from a weekly average of 
18,309 in May to 15,387 in June was attributable 
mainly to a decline in unemployment reflected in a 
decrease of the number of claims filed. The ex- 
haustion of benefit rights for the first benefit year 
was a contributing factor but probably not of 
major importance. In fact the weekly average 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-June 1940 





|Certif- 
| ieates | 
| Appli- | | of | 
| cations | Claims | wait- 

| re- |received| ing- 
| ceived | period Number) 


Benefit payments certified 





Period Ave» 





Total 


credit amount | 


amount 
issued 











Cumulative 
through June 
28, 1940... 


|! 210, 823/1, 441, 213/190, 802/1, 000, 378/$14, 806,879 $14.80 



































Cumulative | 
through May 
31, 1940. ........| 208, 564/1, 357, 586/186, 425) 938,829) 13,953,152] 14.86 
June 1-28, 1940......| 1 2, 259] 83, 627| 4, 377| 61,549) 853,727) 13.87 
Week ended: } 
as TARR 904) 25,063} 1,503| 18,638] 278,148} 14.92 
June 14. 674, 22,936} 1,287| 17,551; 218,945) 12.47 
June 21 bie 554] 18,214) 839) 13,869) 194, 379) 14.02 
June 28... 1127| 17,414) «= 748| 11,491] 162, 255] 14.12 
Weekly averages: 
Period ended 
Aug. 4, 19397...| 11,881) 25,972] 10,377] 8,724) 128,970) 14.74 
Aug. 5-Sept.1....| 3,861] 26,376] 5,384) 15,204) 317,564) 14.98 
Sept. 2-29.........| 2,457] 27,961] 3,735 21, 737| 317,349) 14.60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27...| 2,223} 21,223) 2,061; 15,658} 233,302) 14.90 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1....} 4,253} 20,412) 2,750] 14,175; 217,466] 15.34 
Dee. 2-29. | 5,284) 28,447) 4,964) 18,783) 284,493) 15.15 
Dec. 30, 1939- Feb.| | 
2,1940..........| 3,780) 36,357) 4,516) 26,803] 403,214) 15.04 
Feb. 3-Mar.1....| 2,279} 34,488} 2,415} 27,950;  422,607| 15.12 
Mar. 2-29-_- | 1,603} 35,082) 2,130) 28,833; 428,538) 14.86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26..| 2,042) 31,342) 1,653) 25,172 367,807) 14.61 
Apr. 27-May 31...|_ 1,247| 24,843] 1,759} 18,309) 258,753) 14.13 
June 1-28..-......| 1564} 20,907) 1,004) 15, 387| 213, 432| 13.87 














1 Through June 29. 

? Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Aug. 4, 
1939, is as follows: for applications, 7 (June 16-Aug. 4); for claims and certifi- 
cates of waiting-period credit, 5 (July 1-Aug. 4); for benefit payments, 3 
(July 16-Aug. 4). 
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number of final certifications caused by exhaustion 
of benefit rights declined from 1,171 in May to 
971 in June. 

The amount of benefits certified in June was 
more than $850,000. The average payment 
applying to a 15-day period with 8 or more days 
of unemployment was $13.87, a drop of 1.8 percent 
from May. ‘The drop in the average benefit was 
particularly pronounced in the second week of 
the month, when the proportion of certifications 
for 8 compensable days was unusually low (table 
2). For this as for other June weeks, the decline 
in the average benefit is to be attributed mainly 
to a decrease in the duration of unemployment in 
the half month, offset in part by an increase in the 
average daily benefit amount. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the year ended 
June 1940 and for the 4 June weeks are shown by 
State of residence of the beneficiary. The figures 
are calculated from a tabulation of a 20-percent 
sample of certifications. 


Review for the Year 


The month of June 1940 completes the first year 
of operation of the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act under which benefits first became 
payable for unemployment occurring on and after 
July 1, 1939. During this year 210,823 applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights were received 
from workers who experienced some unemploy- 
ment subsequent to June 15, 1939, and exercised 


their rights under the act. Of these applicants, 
2,833 were found to be ineligible for benefits 
because their credited wages for 1938 were less 
than $150, and perhaps as many as 2,259 sub- 
mitted applications at so late a date that they 
could not be certified for benefits before the end 
of June 1940. There were, therefore, 205,731 
persons who might have qualified for benefits 
during the first year if they had incurred sufficient 
unemployment subsequent to the filing of the 
application. Benefit payments were actually cer- 
tified for 160,735 or 78 percent of these applicants, 
and waiting-period credits but no benefits were 
allowed to 30,067 or nearly 15 percent. The un- 
employment of the remaining 14,929 applicants 
was too short or scattered in too brief spells for 
any effective action under the law. 

Of the 160,735 beneficiaries, 29,122 or about 18 
percent were certified for the maximum amount to 
which they were entitled in a single benefit year; 
their benefits ranged from $140 to $240 with an 
average of about $178 per person. The average 
benefit amount for the other beneficiaries is 
estimated at $73, but it should be noted that for 
many of these employees the first benefit year will 
not be completed until some months after the end 
of June 1940. The increase in the number of 
beneficiaries from month to month in the first year 
of operation is shown in table 4. This table also 
indicates the monthly changes in the number of 
current benefit accounts, due to the setting up of 
new accounts in the process of initial benefit 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-June 1940! 









































All certifications Certifications = S8compensable | Certifications = 1-7 compensable 
ys ys 
Period an Average Average Weseene Average | Average | average | Average Average 
benefit. | daily | umber of | oftotal | benent | ,dally. | ‘benent | ,ially. | number of 
nefit | compensable : mefit com, 
payment amount | days certifications | payment amount payment amount ys 
> i. diel | | 
July 16-Sept. 1, 1939.................- $14. 91 $2.31 | 6. 45 57.7 $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 4.32 
32a 14. 60 2.31 6. 30 55.9 18. 51 2.31 9. 50 2.30 4.13 
| sas 14.90 2. 29 6. 48 58.5 18. 31 2. 29 9. 92 2.29 4.3% 
EP Rev cinccnncccceaceccsessee 15. 34 2. 26 6.72 63.2 18. 15 2. 27 10. 19 2. 25 4.51 
Dec. 2-29. a ee ee ee 15, 15 2. 23 6. 82 65.5 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4.58 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 1940 15, 04 2. 23 | 6. 80 64.8 17.7 2. 22 10. 35 2.2% 4.58 
Feb, 3-Mar. 1_____- 15, 12 | 2.23 | 6. 84 65.7 17.75 2. 22 10. 40 2. 26 4.60 
men O00... ..........- 14. 86 2. 24 | 6.71 63. 4 17. 68 2.21 10. 19 2. 28 4.47 
a 14.61 2.24 6. 59 59.9 17. 76 2.22 10. 19 2.28 4.47 
Apr. 27-May 31__._. 14. 13 2. 28 | 6. 28 53.8 18. 16 2.27 9. 82 2. 30 4.27 
June 1-28... .. 5 Milfonncecedentshtien tine diiathintoad 13. 87 2. 33 | 6. 05 48.8 18. 56 2.32 9. 83 2.34 4.20 
| 
Week ended: 
EO ER eee tee 14. 92 2. 32 | 6. 46 55. 6 18. 56 2.32 10. 55 2. 33 4. 53 
June 14__. 12. 47 2. 33 5. 53 40.0 18, 32 2. 29 9.12 *2. 35 3. 88 
June 21 ‘ 14. 03 2. 33 6. 09 50.3 18. 64 2.33 9. 69 2.33 4.16 
June 28... 4 14.12 2. 33 6.14 49.3 18. 64 2.33 10. 05 2. 32 4. 33 
1 All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. 
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certification and the closing of old accounts as 
the benefit rights of employees for the year were 
exhausted. 

Almost 40 percent of all the applicants for un- 
employment insurance during the year had regis- 
tered as unemployed by the end of July 1939. It 
is probable that most of these persons became 
unemployed before the beginning of the program. 
They were predominantly shop and train-and- 
engine-service employees. After the end of July 
1939 the number of applications dropped very 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, July 1939-June 1940 and 
June 1940 ' 

















July 16, 1939-June 28, June 1-28, 1940 
1940 
State 
Number Amount | Number Amount 
IDL duke Sctowciissid-ndete 1, 000, 378 | $14, 806, 879 61,549 | $853,727 
ic. ioccncnccseus ‘ 12, 666 179, 151 891 11, 791 
<a as 2, 916 46, 816 131 2, 042 
aaa 17, 423 269, 271 1, 692 26, 915 
California.................... 45, 256 735, 590 2, 422 37, 365 
<a 23, 360 353, 619 1, 672 25, 538 
Connecticut ___.............. 4,022 60, 066 206 2, 300 
(a 3, 081 51, 648 91 1,049 
District of Columbia_____.__. 1,723 25, 909 91 1, 543 
RT 19, 941 306, 563 1, 334 18, 997 
a 13, 479 198, 725 932 | 13, 204 
ESS A 8, 198 129, 884 569 8, 674 
eR a &4, 614 1, 246, 408 4, 880 71, 204 
|. eae 27, 986 407, 441 2,009 24, 409 
- Ss = Sa 32, 042 459, 582 1, 818 25, 195 
EG nittinewncconnanaisiens 33, = 236 1, 954 27, 651 
RRR 16, 601 455 841 11, 473 
Louisiana_................_.. 15, 611 193, 985 1, 158 13, 506 
ee 9, 810 | 145, 742 504 7, 751 
i el 6, 557 91, 789 493 6, 248 
Massachusetts_...........__. 13, 861 213, 366 1,314 21, 413 
i aw 23, 074 336, 707 1, 183 13, 500 
Minnesota___...........-.__. 42, 657 640, 1, 501 21, 469 
Mississippi_..............._- 9, 848 147, 411 624 9, 128 
oa occa a cenn 45, 897 | 703, 3, 318 51, 642 
RR 12, 004 180, 118 6, 854 
tite hi 25, 667 381, 162 1,616 22, 351 
Se 2, 568 41, 408 1 1, 861 
New Hampshire__._.____.__. 2, 473 33, 403 116 1, 518 
New Jersey.................. 17, 152 253, 395 1, 279 18, 392 
New Mexico.._........._.__. 5, 195 | 82, 581 5, 245 
| 

New York.................__ 80, 952 1, 213, 433 4,310 61, 990 
North Carolina..........____ 8, 642 140, 105 816 11, 851 
North Dakota............__. 11, 931 176, 364 368 4, 907 
a 669, 405 2,815 | 33,426 
Oklahoma................___ 16, 671 261, 855 7 14, 353 
i is SESE 313 , a . 438 on oes 
Pennsylvania..............._ . 605 553 

Rhode Island.............___ 1,420 22,717 81 1, 
Carolina.............- 5, 232 78, 068 428 6, 143 
South Dakota...........___. 6, 183 90, 949 | 186 2, 749 
Tenmessee.................__. 15, 781 224, 118 10, 303 
SEE EY IE 46, 053 680, 599 3, 162 45, 358 
Se ae Sa aa 10, 982 169, 572 9, 093 
SS eee 2, 606 | 40, 567 45 646 
0 SS er 12, 231 | 181, 860 685 10, 202 
a 16,202 | 244° 417 604 | 8,377 
West Virginia.............._. 11, 678 | 173, 413 619 8, 195 
i tadhiniwddmeaine * 131 | me oa 745 10, 535 
ER ET , 864 | 1 594 8,311 

Outside continental United 

SRE Tt CIOS 5, 161 76, 203 101 1, 282 














1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 
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rapidly so that by October only about 2,200 per 
week were being received. The increase which 
occurred in November, December, and Jan 
resulted primarily from the seasonal lay-off of 
large numbers of maintenance-of-way employees 
who had been working in the summer and fall. 
For the next 3 months, the number of applications 
fluctuated around 2,000 per week, and then 
declined very rapidly to 1,250 per week in May and 
560 per week in June. The figure on applications 
for June is not particularly significant, however, 
because the right to benefits based on wages for 
1938 is limited to those employees whose first 
compensable half month began before July 1. In 
this connection it should be noted that nearly 
1,900 applications for certificate of benefit rights 
based on credited wages for 1939 were received in 
June and about 1,650 in the preceding months, 
Some of these applicants either exhausted their 
benefit rights or were ineligible for benefits on the 
basis of their 1938 earnings; others experienced 
their first unemployment at so late a date that 
their right to benefits based on 1938 earnings had 
already lapsed. 

In the first year of operation the regional offices 
received about 1.4 million claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Since the first claim cannot be 
submitted until 15 days after the application is 
filed, the claims received by the end of June could 
have been filed only by those employees whose 
applications reached the regional offices by June 
14; the maximum number of claimants is therefore 
estimated at about 210,000. The claims series 
indicates that the number of eligible unemployed 
workers varied from 52,000 to 56,000 prior to the 
middle of September 1939. After declining to 
about 41,000 by the middle of November the 
number increased to over 72,000 in the second half 
of December and the first half of January. In the 
following 2 months the level of unemployment was 
substantially maintained. A rapid reduction set 
in after the middle of March so that by the middle 
of June there were only about 42,000 eligible un- 
employed railroad workers. 

The decline in unemployment between mid- 
September and mid-November reflects mainly the 
rehiring of shop employees for an equipment- 
repair program and the normal seasonal peak in 
train-and-engine-service employment. According 
to the compilations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the number of employees of class I 
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railroads at the middle of the month increased 
about 50,000 from August to October, of which 
about 30,000 was contributed by the maintenance- 
of-equipment group and about 20,000 by the train- 
and-engine-service group. The subsequent rise in 
unemployment was concentrated mainly in the 
track and in the bridge-and-building departments. 
The seasonal peak of work in these branches of 
service is generally reached in October and is 
followed by large reductions in employment. 
However, the declines in shop and in train-and- 
engine employment beginning in December also 
contributed to an increase in unemployment. The 
number of employees of class I railroads totaled 
69,000 less in the middle of March than in the 
middle of October. Almost two-thirds of this 
reduction was found in the maintenance-of-way 
group, over 11,000 in the shops, and about 8,000 
in the train-and-engine service. The decline in 
unemployment since March resulted mainly from 
seasonal reemployment in the track and in the 
bridge-and-building departments. The increase in 
employment in these branches of service between 
March and June more than accounts for the 
50,000 rise in the total number of employees of 
class I railroads. 

A factor contributing to the decline in claims 
in 1940 is the exhaustion of benefit rights because 
the claimants had been certified for the 80 days 
of benefits to which they are entitled in a bene- 
fit year. Exhaustions first occurred in the week 
ended December 1, 1939, when over 600 claimants 
were certified for the last payment in the benefit 
year. They continued at an accelerated pace 
and attained a level of 1,200 to 1,300 per week in 
April and May, when some of the maintenance-of- 
way workers who drew their first benefit in Novem- 
ber and were steadily unemployed thereafter ex- 
hausted their rights for the current year. Al- 
though some of them probably remained unem- 
ployed, they were no longer eligible for benefits. 
Also, claim statistics exclude claims received 
from workers whose right to benefits might be 
based on wages for 1939, such right to accrue not 
before July 1, 1940. Approximately 1,300 claims 
of this type were received per week in June, 525 
per week in May, and 210 per week in April. 
These claims could not be adjudicated even for 
purposes of waiting-period credit, in the absence 
of information on wages credited to the claimants 
for 1939 which would determine their eligibility. 
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Table 4.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
of benefit accounts opened and closed, and cumulative 
number opened and current, July 1939-June 1940 





























Cumulative 
Accounts Accounts 
number of 
opened closed ! accounts 
Period . 
Weekly Weekly}, Opened | ‘at end 
Total Total by end of 
average average of pe- 
period riod 
rae eSet. 1, 1939__.| 46,361 | 6,623 j_.......)........ 46,361 | 46, 361 
ine nactivwar te 5. 3 See otis 64,817 | 64,817 
Sept. 30-08. (SES ‘A. ie* | ee aes 72,659 | 72,659 
— 4808 | 3716 | 2755| 680] 907701 98,408 
Deo. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 
SATS re" 24,054 | 4,811 | 4,283 857 | 120,824 | 113,176 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1_......-- 12,492 | 3,123) 3,091 773 | 133,316 | 122, 577 
NS ae 9,069 | 2,267) 3,657 914 | 142,385 | 127,989 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26. ._.... 5,808 | 1,452) 5,070 | 1,268 | 148,193 | 128,727 
Apr. 27-May 31........ 7,896 | 1,579 5,897 | 1,179 | 156,089 | 130,726 
June 1-38.............. 4,646 | 1,162) 3,895 974 | 160,735 | 131, 477 





1 Princi y scscunte clesed besense of echeusiion of banat sheits but 
also includes accounts canceled because of retirement or death of employee, 
cancelation of initial bepes eertihentiam and similar reasons. 

4 For period Nov. 26-Dee. 1 


Changes in the number of claims do not fully 
reflect fluctuations in the volume of unemploy- 
ment among eligible workers because claims 
include registrations for a varying number of 
days of unemployment—from 1 to 15. An indi- 
cation of the duration of unemployment is found 
in the percentage of all claims with registrations 
for 15 days of unemployment, that is, total and 
continuous unemployment in the half month. 
The changes in this percentage suggest that the 
duration of unemployment among eligible em- 
ployees varies in the same direction as the number 
of unemployed: the proportion of unemployed 
with continuous unemployment is higher when 
the number of unemployed is increasing, and, con- 
versely, the proportion of totally unemployed 
declines when the number of unemployed drops. 

About 15 percent of the claims received could 
not be certified either for waiting-period credit or 
for benefit payment, mainly because they con- 
tained registrations with respect to less than 8 
days of unemployment in the half month. On the 
basis of the remaining claims, the regional offices 
issued 190,802 certificates of waiting-period credit 
and prepared 1,000,378 certifications for benefit 
payment. The average weekly number of wait- 
ing-period certificates declined from about 10,400 
in July to 2,100 in October; increased to nearly 
5,000 in December; and thereafter declined every 
month, except in May, to a low of about 1,100 in 
June. This movement, which parallels the changes 
in applications, results from the fact that a wait- 
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ing-period certificate need be issued only once a 
year. 

The number of benefit certifications was com- 
paratively low in July and August because the 
first claim of an eligible unemployed worker can 
be certified only for waiting-period credit, and 
again in October and November because of a re- 
duction in unemployment among eligible workers. 
Benefit certifications then increased from a weekly 
average of about 14,200 in November to nearly 
29,000 in March. This rise exceeded the increase 
in claims because by the end of November more 
than half of the eligible claimants had already 
served the waiting period required by law. The 
subsequent reduction in benefit certifications 
reflects mainly the decline in claims. 

The total amount of benefits certified during 
the year was $14.8 million, representing an average 
of $14.80 per certification. The benefit certified 
for a half month is the product of the daily benefit 
amount and the number of compensable days, 
that is, days of unemployment in excess of 7 in a 
period of 15 consecutive days. Since the lowest 
daily benefit amount is $1.75 and the lowest 
number of compensable days is 1, the lowest 
benefit certification is for $1.75; conversely, the 
highest benefit certification is for $24, representing 
payment for 8 compensable days at the maximum 
daily benefit rate of $3. The fluctuations in the 
average amount per certification from a low of 
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$13.87 to a high of $15.34 depended upon the 
changes in the number of compensable days and 
the daily benefit rates. Table 2 based on a 29. 
percent sample of certifications shows the changes 
in the averages for these two factors from month 
to month. 

The more important of these two factors jg 
the duration of compensable unemployment per 
certification. One measure of the changes jp 
such duration is found in fluctuations of the 
percent of total certifications which apply t 
claims with 15 days of unemployment. Even 
small changes in this percentage account for sub. 
stantial changes in the average benefit per certifi. 
cation, because of the very large difference between 
the average benefit for certifications on 15-day 
claims, which is nearly $18, and the average 
benefit for other certifications, which is a little 
over $10. This percentage fluctuated between 
56 and 59 in the first 4 months of operation. 
From November to March another level of 63 to 
66 percent was established mainly because of the 
seasonal unemployment of maintenance-of-way 
employees, which tends to be continuous. In the 
last 3 months of the year, the percentage declined 
markedly—to 49 in June—because the proportion 
among the beneficiaries of shop and train-and- 
engine-service employees with intermittent un- 
employment increased as the total number of 
benefit recipients declined. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS 


- DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


EXPENDED FOR GENERAL RELIEF IN 


1938 AND 1939 


Of the various public programs providing assist- 
ance or employment to persons in need in the 
United States, the general relief program is the 
only one that is currently administered and 
financed entirely by the State and local govern- 
ments. This issue of the Bulletin presents in 
table 1 estimated data on sources of funds ex- 
pended in the 2 years of 1938 and 1939 for assist- 
ance to general relief cases in the several States.’ 

With the establishment of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration in May 1933, the 
Federal Government first assumed a substantial 
share of the responsibility for alleviating destitu- 
tion. In the period from May 1933 through 
1935, the bulk of public aid granted to families 
and persons in need was furnished under the 
general relief program of the FERA, which made 
grants to the States for this purpose. During the 
latter half of 1935, fundamental changes occurred 
in the structure for providing public aid. The 
Federal Works Program was inaugurated to sup- 
ply work for needy employable persons, and the 
public assistance titles of the Social Security Act 
laid the foundations for Federal-State programs 
in behalf of special groups of unemployables— 
the needy aged, dependent children, and the 
blind. Coincident with these developments, the 
Federal Government began to liquidate the 
FERA and thus to withdraw from participation 
in the general relief program. Final grants to 
the States under the FERA were determined in 
December 1935; thereafter the States and local- 
ities became fully responsible for administering 
and financing general relief. Unexpended bal- 
ances of Federal funds were available in some 
States after 1935, but these funds soon became a 
negligible part of total general relief expenditures 
in the United States. 

Estimated total expenditures for assistance 
payments to general relief cases in the conti- 
nental United States changed only slightly from 
1938 to 1939, increasing from $475.6 million to 


1 See the Bulletin, January 1940, pp. 65-72, for estimated data for the fiscal 
years 1937-38 and 1938-39. 
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$481.5 million. For the country as a whole, the 
shares of aggregate payments provided by the 
State and local governments were approximately 
the same in both years. The States supplied 
58.0 percent of the total in 1938 and a slightly 
larger portion—59.2 percent—in 1939; the locali- 
ties provided 42.0 and 40.8 percent, respectively. 
These national proportions, however, are weighted 
heavily in the direction of State participation by 
a relatively few States with extremely large general 
relief expenditures, most or all of which were 
made from State funds. During 1939 the State 
government of California supplied four-fifths, and 
that of Illinois three-fourths of total payments in 
the State, while in Pennsylvania all general 
relief was provided from State funds. In both 
years the median local share was notably higher 
than the local portion for all States combined; 
the median local contribution was 54.2 percent in 
1938 and 52.9 percent in 1939. 

The States differ greatly in the shares of total 
assistance costs supplied by the State and local 
governments. In 1939 the localities bore the 
entire cost of general relief in 12 States—Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. This 
group of States was the same as in 1938 except 
for New Hampshire, in which State funds were 
provided until July 1938. In both years, the 
State governments of Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Pennsylvania financed all general relief. Loui- 
siana reported no local expenditures in 1938 but 
a small amount in 1939. The local governmental 
units provided 50.0 to 100.0 percent of total 
funds expended for general relief in 25 States 
during 1938 and in 28 States during 1939. 

The slight upward movement in 1939 in the 
share of the national total supplied by the State 
governments reflects mainly the influence of 
increased expenditures from State funds in Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania. For these two States 
combined, total payments from State funds were 
$27.7 million greater in 1939. Comparison of the 
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sources of funds by States for the 2 years indicates 
that the local share of total assistance costs in- 
creased in 1939 in 22 States, decreased in 11 States, 
and was unchanged in 16 States. The largest 
increases in the shares of total payments provided 





by the localities occurred in Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Okla. 
homa, Oregon, and Washington. The largest 
declines in the local share were recorded for 
California, Delaware, Maine, and Montana. 


Table 1.—Estimated expenditures ' for assistance to cases receiving general relief in the continental United States, 
by source of funds, 1938 and 1939 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 15, 1940] 























1938 1939 
State State funds Local funds State funds Local funds 

Total Total 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
3 $475,601 | $275,811 58.0 | $199,785 42.0 | #$481,529 | $285, 198 59.2 | $196, 331 40.8 
148 52.2 135 47.8 250 122 48.9 128 51.1 
514 514 Sg ee Se 459 459 A, een Bam 
264 264 |) ae: eee es 220 220 ae 
37, 401 , 297 73. 10, 104 27.0 47, 552 37, 952 79.8 9, 600 %.2 
2, 044 1,718 84. 326 15.9 2, 347 1, 481 63. 1 866 36.9 
3 6, 943 703 24. 5, 239 75. 5 6, 878 1, 659 24.1 5, 219 75.9 
437 164 37. 272 62.3 444 50.0 222 80.0 
609 609 | mE eee 512 512 Nf ee 
fb a Se 663 100.0 SRS SIS 709 100.0 
gf ERATURE 557 100. 0 | REGRT Se 426 100.0 
499 451 90. 48 9.6 371 194 52.3 177 47.7 
Owe 3 47,843 34, 677 72. 13, 165 27.5 48, 433 36, 225 74.8 12, 208 25,2 
i ROS BRE 9, 528 100.0 | RCE es CS 8, 325 100.0 
6, 265 1, 665 26. 4, 600 73.4 6, 207 1, 850 29.8 4, 357 70.2 
2, 753 30. 1, 927 70.0 3, 445 1, 034 30.0 2, 412 70.0 
| See 535 100. 0 gg Se a eee 541 100.6 
1, 200 1, 200 TE RARE) SER 1, 286 1, 268 98. 6 18 L4 
43, 158 552 17.5 2, 605 82.5 * 2,760 802 29.0 1, 958 71.0 
2, 433 406 16.7 2, 027 83.3 2, 527 230 1L.1 2, 247 88.9 
24, 033 5, 529 23.0 18, 504 77.0 22, 085 4,417 20.0 17, 668 80.0 
27, 139 16, 948 62.4 10, 191 37.6 17, 836 9, 855 55.3 7, 981 “4.7 
12, 260 3, 845 31.4 8, 415 68. 6 12, 656 3, 054 24.1 9, 602 75.9 
Fee eee 48 100.0 RO Se ee 51 100.0 
34,972 4, 673 94. 298 6.0 4,358 | 4,174 95. 8 184 4.2 
1, 193 486 40. 708 59.3 966 455 47.1 511 52.9 
EEE ninddbiniiinateiaininls 1, 258 100.0 Sf RRS Ts 1, 405 | 100.0 
#119 20 16.5 97 81.6 399 3 3.4 95 96.5 
2, 839 301 10.6 2, 538 89. 4 ET Eicntneneiclesauoeniiian 2, 350 100.0 
21, 678 17, 687 81.6 3, 991 18.4 18, 319 13, 135 71.7 5, 184 2.3 
14 85. 6 21 14.4 157 141 89.9 16 10.1 
125, 675 51, 073 40.6 74, 02 59.4 122, 661 50, 631 41.3 72, 029 58.7 
Sane 417 ae: | a 2 eee 433 100.0 
1,211 717 59. 2 44 40.8 477 49.9 478 90.1 
21, 629 12, 328 57.0 9, 300 43.0 20, 711 11, 621 56.1 9, 000 43.9 
1, 844 1,357 73.6 487 26. 4 708 376 53.2 332 46.8 
2, 233 1,429 64.0 SU 36.0 1, 913 1, 008 52.7 905 47.3 
76, 226 76, 226 SE Eh.dinich ss nntudnaconmenne 93, 316 93, 316 BERG leacccencucclecsue 
$2,619 1, 200 45.8 1, 419 54.2 42,970 1, 351 45.5 1, 618 15 
340 209 61.3 131 38.7 279 150 53.9 129 46.1 
SR 100.0 ene entbenben 838 100.0 
OE Eis vicctiabattiabenbien 334 100. 0 i PRES Sh we 321 100.0 
7g RRR See ee 1, 388 100. 0 i RRR: Sareea 1, 384 100.0 
902 765 R4. 137 15.1 1, 363 1, 154 $4.7 209 15.3 
& SRS err 810 100.0 tf SEES Re aye a 779 100.0 
1, 222 634 51. 588 48.1 O84 45.0 S41 56.0 
5, 029 4, 641 92. 388 7.7 73, 355 2,317 69.1 1,038 30.9 
2, 536 1, 902 75. 634 25.0 1,619 1, 242 76.7 378 2.3 
410, 418 1,311 12. 9, 106 87.4 12, 537 1, 319 10. 5 11, 218 89.5 
331 211 63. 36.3 431 65.1 151 44.9 






































1 Include Bhestes incurred or disbursements for mone yments, 
assistance in kind, and medical care; exclude cost of adm m, of ma- 
terials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief 
programs, and of special programs, jitalization, and burials. Total 
amounts represent reported data for most ‘tates; beoak-dvwas by State and 
local funds estimated for many States 
, totals differ slightly from sums of 
amounts. ercentage distributio ms are based on unrounded data. 

3 Include Federal iano 1938 of $5,122 in 5 States; $333 in Connecticut, 


ne 


$248 in Illinois, $1,158 in Missouri, $2,197 in Nevada, and $1,186 in Wisconsin; 
and for 1939, of $90 in Nevada. Represent balances of Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration funds. 

* Does not include payments for medical care of unknown amount for 
1938 and $211,468 for 1939. 

5 Does not include unknown amount for relief to chronic cases furnished 
by localities. 

6 Includes unknown amount for hospitalization and burials. 

? Does not include payments for medical care of $109,810. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 1940 


In June the total amount expended in the con- 
tinental United States for payments to recipients 
of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed under Federal work programs was less 
than in any month since February 1938. Ex- 
penditures for June totaled $256.4 million, a 
decrease of 6.7 percent from May 1940 and 15.8 
percent from June 1939. Data on expenditures 
exclude all costs of administering the several 
programs and of materials, equipment, and 
supplies necessary for operation of the work 
programs. 

It is estimated that payments for June 
benefited approximately 5.7 million households, 
including 16.1 million persons—the smallest num- 
bers since December 1937. The numbers bene- 
fiting in June represent decreases from the previous 
month of 5.6 percent in the number of households 
and 6.4 percent in the number of persons and 


decreases from June 1939 of 13.7 and 17.5 percent, 
respectively. 

The declines from May 1940 and from June 
1939 in the total amount of assistance to recipients 
of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed on Federal work programs were, for the 
most part, the result of decreases in the amount 
of obligations incurred for general relief and in 
earnings of persons employed on work projects 
of the Work Projects Administration. Payments 
under these programs totaled $32.4 million or 
12.6 percent and $100.6 million or 39.3 percent, 
respectively, of the total for June 1940. Total 
earnings under work projects of the WPA de- 
clined 12.0 percent from May to June and 28.4 
percent from June 1939. Expenditures for gen- 
eral relief for June 1940 were 8.4 percent less 
than in the previous month and 12.6 percent less 
than in June 1939. 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-June 1940 
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From May to June, earnings of persons em- 
ployed on the student work program of the 
National Youth Administration dropped 32.4 per- 
cent, and subsistence payments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration, 29.3 percent. 
Compared with June of the previous year, ex- 
penditures in June 1940 for each of these pro- 
grams were approximately 20 percent larger. 
The large decreases from May to June in the 
amounts expended for earnings under the student 


work program of the NYA and for subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA, however, had little 
effect on total assistance and earnings in the 
continental United States, since the amounts 
expended under these programs are small in com- 
parison with the total. Earnings of persons em- 
ployed on the student work program of the NYA 
amounted to $2.3 million in June, only 0.9 percent 
of aggregate assistance and earnings. Subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA, which totaled 


Table 2.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-June 1940! 


{In thousands] 






















































































: Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
2 = 
Obligations incurred ? for seni. programs $ 
ence 
Special types of public | armen National Youth, ‘ 
assistance Administration ther 
Year and month Total b Se Civilian Work Federal 

General Securit Conserva- Projects | work and 
Aid to relief Aduinb- tion Student Out-of- Adminis- | construe- 
Old-age |aenendent| . Aid te tration« | Corps® work school tration * | tion proj- 

assistance |"CPiidren | the blind mn program work a 

program 

1988 total............-. $3, 487, 181 $392, 383 $97, 441 $19,155 | $476, 202 $22,587 | $230,318 $19,598 | $41, 560 $1, 750, 836 $437, 101 
cai 237, 244 31, 186 7, 357 1, 560 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
22 ae 245, 819 31, 408 7, 572 1, 508 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 150 
ea a a 263, 216 31, 782 7, 874 1, 629 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 603 2, 912 
— Oe 273, 946 32, 072 7, 880 1, 527 41, 113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 M4, 278 
es uc emaconmte 283, 621 32, 319 7, 886 1, 536 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 40, 976 
oume........... ES ee ES 294, 349 32, 276 7, 987 1, 562 36, 747 1,7! 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 45, 64 
ec hame naa 298, 990 32, 826 8, 013 1, 583 35, 999 1, 291 DE Discuconss ; 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
Son 307, 207 32, 915 8, 300 1, 599 36, 244 1,117 20, 334 6 3, 903 167, 999 34,79 
RSE 312, 259 8, 389 1, 616 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 

i ws ics inteinncccannies 320, 295 33, 625 8, 506 1, 631 934 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 37, 632 

ATE 325, 585 33, 981 8, 739 1, 648 36, 476 1,7 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 177, 229 38, 604 

RES SS 324, 650 34, 740 8, 939 1, 667 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 172, 892 37, 216 
a 3, 494, 490 430, 469 114, 933 20, 458 481, 726 19, 050 230, 513 22, 707 51, 538 1, 565, 224 557, 872 
i nw cian Nl cicinakas 316, 274 35, 006 9, 226 1, 666 43, 701 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 160, 606 36, 423 
RRS eon AE 310, 087 35, 120 9, 392 1,679 45, 028 2, 327 , 689 2, 457 4,472 154, 765 34, 158 
ES 318, 468 35, 188 9, 496 1, 685 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 506 35, 424 
cs sncichindtidicnesaiabeln |, 348 35, 299 9, 210 1, 602 41, 277 2, 242 19, 974 2, 404 4, 318 152, 457 40, 385 
te cil torent 308, 041 35, 198 9, 277 1, 686 39, 237 1, 687 20, 432 2, 404 4, 236 147, 979 45, 765 
eS oeEe 304, 526 35, 797 9, 583 1,700 37, 052 1, 284 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 140, 597 53, 48 
TES A ea 279, 112 36, 184 9, 631 1,708 264 828 19, 317 (1%) 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
a in ass ccssigsebiliccods aces 276, 549 36, 378 9, 665 1,714 38, 234 1, 211 19, 372 5 4, 145 111, 593 54, 232 
September...........___.__- 258, 231 36, 511 9, 709 1,717 38, 647 S46 17, 097 306 4, 222 050 56, 1% 
EE Ta 268, 558 36, 335 9, 836 1,726 38, 699 876 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
November___.___..._._____- 271, 760 36, 626 9, 896 1, 737 38, 277 1, 156 19, 321 2, 952 4, 864 105, 589 51,42 
December. _.............--- 273, 534 36, 828 10, 013 1, 751 38, 721 1,710 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111, 804 46, 592 
1949 
SESE OO 270, 511 38, 526 10, 389 1, 764 42, 507 1, 992 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 109, 759 37, 300 
OS ERE GE 274, 083 38, 896 10, 518 1,770 41, 494 2, 309 19, 605 3, 114 6, 138 115, 082 35, 207 
RES SORE 280, 520 38, 726 10, 727 1,778 40, 218 2, 805 17, 479 3, 266 6, 251 124, 363 34, 907 
= Se OSE el ee nern aN 279, 533 38, 945 10, 851 1, 786 37, 817 2, 500 18, 051 3, 361 5,911 119, 959 40, 352 

Te isin in meen tncerubignbiiniae 274, 806 39, 059 10, 899 1, 793 378 2, 144 17, 908 3, 423 5, 554 114, 346 44, 302 
Ss IRR AS aeeR 256, 371 39, 603 10, 990 1,814 32, 394 | 1, 516 | 15, 87: 2,314 5, 510 100, 638 45, 720 

1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. for July—October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for 
poet em to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated ee, | ray subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and 

- or ot tems. 

2 Beginning January 1940, include ccst of hospitalization and burials. ’F for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Stat! 

3 Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for programs for subsequent months from the NY A; represent earnings during all pay 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, ended during month. 
and from State and local funds for programs ad under State laws * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
without Federal peeGeeaticn. persons employed on pro’ operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 

* Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency 
certified to = and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and Seemed by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
distributed month. month. 

§ fnclude hae of persons certified as in need and earnings of * Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
all panes em on work and construction financed in and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earnings projects financed in whole or in from Federal funds and cover all pa: 
of enrolled persons ae roll ods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

§ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 10 than $500, 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
42 
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$1.5 million, represented only 0.6 percent of the 
total for June. 

In June, the final month of a quarterly enroll- 
ment period, earnings of persons enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps drapped to $15.9 
million, a decrease of 11.4 percent from the pre- 
yious month. Total earnings under the out-of- 
school work program of the NYA declined only 
0.8 percent from May to a total of $5.5 million 
in June. Compared with amounts expended in 
June 1939, earnings under the CCC program 


decreased 14.8 percent. Earnings under the out- 
of-school work program of the NYA increased 
38.0 percent from June 1939. Earnings of persons 
employed on the CCC program and on the out- 
of-school work program of the NYA represented 
6.2 and 2.2 percent, respectively, of total assist- 
ance and earnings in the continental United States 
for June 1940. 

From May to June 1940 the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for payments to recipients of each 
of the three special types of public assistance 


Table 3.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-June 1940 ' 
{In thousands] 





















































Estimated un- Recipients of special types of Cases for Persons employed under Federal work 
duplicated total ? | public assistance which programs * 
subsist- 
| ence 
| Aid to depend- Cases pay- National Youth 
. . " ent children seeeie- ments Administration * bh oe 
fear and mont ng were ederal 
Persons; Old- | ified Civilian work 
House- | in these | age Athe, | Seliet* | ‘op the. | Conser- outot-| Sa. | ‘and 
holds | house- | assist- | blind orm vation | Student school | minis- | construc- 
holds ance | Fami-/| Chil- Securit Corps’? | work work tre- tion 
| Mes | dren Adminis- pro- | pro- | tion® | projects ™ 
} tration ° om gram 
1938 
ec omenden ; 5,771 17, 506 1, 600 BA 578 57 1,893 108 285 310 146 | 1,801 334 
February - 6, 089 18, 638 1, 623 241 595 59 1, 996 119 278 320 152 | 2,001 316 
| SES 6, 480 19, 967 1, 646 247 610 60 1,994 126 262 327 155 | 2,319 337 
i Me 6, 578 20, 357 1, 662 252 622 60 1,815 117 262 334 159 | 2,538 391 
ay. 6, 686 : 1, 677 256 630 62 | 1,696 112 257 329 179 | 2,638 487 
ROR 6, 684 20,774 | 1,657 258 638 62 1, 648 93 245 219 209 | 2,741 541 
a | 6,637 20,685 | 1,707 260 640 63 1,610 70 SPE 215 2, 996 460 
ss | 6,772 21, 192 1, 716 265 651 tt 1, 581 62 290 2 219 | 3,122 338 
September - - 6,812 | 21,217 | 1,731 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 49 221 | 3,209 365- 
7, 076 21,760 | 1,746 271 664 65 1, 497 79 291 322 220 | 3,282 377 
November... ....... 7, 162 21,964 | 1,762 | 274 67 66 1, 518 89 293 364 230 3,330 377 
December... ...-- 7, 156 21, 892 1, 776 230 654 67 1, 631 115 275 372 240 3, 156 369 
1939 
Ee ie 7,131 21,740 | 1,787 287 700 67 1,772 126 295 372 237 | +3,016 352 
February FS 7,170 21,750 | 1,799 296 717 67 1,844 13 296 382 242 2,990 2 
March . . pie 7,177 21, 739 1,813 298 7 67 1, 851 127 259 380 236 | 3,004 350 
—- caceuiiaaneta 6, 987 20, 986 1,830 296 714 68 1, 724 114 285 384 228 | 2,786 392 
SEE PS eae 6, 806 20, 233 1,832 299 721 68 1, 644 87 292 372 225 | 2,638 439 
Sink odentapuiinibasie esti 6, 605 19, 487 1, 842 | 311 748 68 1, 568 69 266 230 214 2, 570 488 
6, 251 18, 466 1,858 | 312 730 69 1, 540 46 288 (@) 207 | +2,279 491 
August. 6, 032 17, 627 1,871 | 312 750 69 1, 583 72 289 1 211 1, 967 496 
ES dininiis ucniipicbicniiacaich 5, 767 16, 492 1, 884 313 752 69 1, 671 5O 255 70 225; 1,715 492 
EE Aa aE 5,999 | 16,969 | 1,804 313 752 69 1, 633 50 238 362 238 | 1,867 475 
owe nakcadgelsnitaintineeadieed 6,098 | 17,283 | 1,903 313 752 69 1, 565 65 292 423 261 | 1,946 452 
EES Se Lae 6, 183 17,695 | 1,908 315 759 70 1, 563 97 266 434 296 | 2,109 403 
1940 
January EE ee eee 6,378 | 18,436 | 1,924 325 783 70 1, 689 107 293 437 322 | 2,203 319 
REE SSS EES 6, 451 18, 716 1,929 329 | 792 70 1, 687 115 296 456 336 | 2,293 295 
March... 6,431 | 18,638 | 1,935| 334| 804 71 | 1,630 119 264 473 335 | 2,204 306, 
April... 6, 247 17, 941 1, 944 | 339 | 814 71 1, 545 86, 272 480 320 | 2,125 339 
i thicissiann dhe dultdiahs denec ta veebiannd 6, 039 17, 165 1, 956 | 342 | 823 71 1, 461 71 270 476 296 1, 963 368 
June 5,700} 16,070 | 1,970) 346) 831 72| 1,373 co} 40 313 269 | 1,734 393 

















1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and 
subject to revision. 

? Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 


* Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
and from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. B ning January 1940, includes cases 
tecei ving hospitalization and/or burial only. 

‘ Becinning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only. 

* Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need and all other persons employed 
on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
funds. Figures for the C & include enrolled persons only. 
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7 Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
ns enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the Indian 
Division, for which averages are computed from daily 


§ Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA of Statistics, 
for su’ uent months from the NY A; represent number of different persons 
emplo during month. 


* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WP. 
and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, persons employed on Federal 
age projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. 

x bo from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of 
employed on other work and ccnstruction projects financed in whee or i 
part from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 


month. 
11 Less than 500 persons. 
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increased about 1 percent, and total earnings of 
persons employed on Federal work and construc- 
tion projects other than those of the CCC, NYA, 
and WPA, 3.2 percent. From June 1939, pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance increased 
10.6 percent, aid to dependent children 14.7 per- 
cent, and aid to the blind 6.7 percent. Earnings 
under other Federal work and construction proj- 
ects decreased 15.3 percent. Of the aggregate 
assistance and earnings in June 1940, old-age 
assistance, which amounted to $39.6 million, 
represented 15.4 percent. Aid to dependent 
children, totaling almost $11.0 million, and aid to 
the blind, amounting to $1.8 million, represented 
4.3 and 0.7 percent, respectively, of the June total. 
Federal work and construction projects other than 
those of the CCC, NYA, and WPA totaled $45.7 
million or 17.8 percent of all assistance and 
earnings. 

The trend in total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through June 1940 is shown in chart II. The 


chart indicates the relative importance of different 
types of income payments, including those for 
direct and work relief. 


General Relief 


In June 1.4 million general relief cases in the 
continental United States received assistance 
amounting to $32.4 million. These figures include 
estimates for 6 States. The total number of cases 
assisted was smaller in June than in any month 
since November 1937, and total expenditures were 
at their lowest point since October 1937. General 
relief payments, which are made from State and/or 
local funds without participation by the Federal 
Government, include assistance in cash and in 
kind and expenditures for providing medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials to reeipients. All 
costs of administering general relief and of special 
programs financed from general relief funds are 
excluded from the data on assistance payments, 

In the group of 43 States reporting adequate 
data for both May and June, the total number of 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-June 1940! 


[Average month 1929=100] 
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cases receiving relief declined 6.1 percent, and the 
total amount expended for assistance decreased 
8.3 percent. Fewer cases were aided in June than 
in May in 32 of these States, and smaller amounts 
of obligations were incurred in 33 States. The 


number of cases assisted dropped more than 
10 percent in Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Washington. Declines of more than 10 
percent in total expenditures for relief occurred in 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, June 1940! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1940] 



































Percentage change from— 
Number of /|Amount of obli- Average 
State cases receiving |gationsincurred|; amount May 1940 in— June 1939 in— 
relief for relief * per case 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States *. 1, 373, 000 a hats Serene RRND ME stom GUE a 
Total for 43 States reporting ade- 

GQ ii ccocddtinncosctdaaak 1, 328, 451 31, 753, 955 $23. 90 —6.1 6.9 Binns ctsuhiniteledadtinssenaa.s 
itn knnactitbidicninlitiinainiadheda 2, 498 24, 169 9. 68 +1.6 +3.2 +23.7 +31.3 
I Aancimbininajetshars autcdeasenn tehenioniiatn rv 3,614 50, 131 13. 87 +3.4 +2.1 +25. 1 +38. 4 

Rh sinc lsd tislalaliedicedilell whi 4, 149 23, 160 5. 58 +10.6 +25.9 +7.3 +26. 2 
ST tecendetndesccaksingudamecacedl 4112, 322 4 3, 186, 391 28. 37 —7.3 —6.3 —8.8 +2.8 
| SSR RRM 14, 133 229, 16. 23 +3.6 +6.6 +118 +10.5 
Sets notes hipih esiisdinieceieaipaeianl 19, 053 540, 378 28. 36 —6.1 —6.1 ® ® 
EE EC EE Ses 1, 250 24, 890 19.77 —9.2 —10.2 —13.3 —8.5 
District of Columbia..................... 2, 131 52, 521 24. 65 ® —2.0 +36. 3 +30. 4 
ii techdcmedvicehcaunentsabancna 9, 820 58, 080 5.91 +15 —2.9 +21.7 +2.8 
ki ean rcieaniehanibeuiebediains 6, 744 41,971 6. 22 —2.0 —-13 +13.7 +28.3 
i licinibtiekiuebutesesennedanaatial 166 32, 260 14. 89 —4.0 —1.8 +11.6 +28.1 
NSS ReneS 148, 035 8, 650, 073 24. 66 —1.6 —3.2 —21.1 —15.1 

ratthienipeewousennammbiniaemannbiiiie 41, 620 549, 100 13.19 —7.4 —11.7 —12.2 —16.2 
EPS a ae ey 28, 789 490, 409 17. 03 —1L4 —6.1 5) (5 

MiibaeuwisesEeccecdsoossboeasahan 19, 726 307, 848 15. 61 —4.4 —6.4 (i) 
ETERS ee: 9, 677 141, 461 14. 62 +.7 +.4 +23.6 +40.0 
EE a RE A ars Se 9, 924 244, 840 24. 67 —9.3 —13.2 ®) —14 
DETREI SERA ae ag aS: 8, 458 177, 928 21. 04 —5.7 —5.7 +119 +5.6 
| ERS ERETEERR EIST SRO 68, 133 1, 771, 363 26. 00 —4.6 —10.9 —3.0 

ie iicindipsittintpiimnsncnnsbudaaees 53, 976 1, 083, 511 20.07 —12.3 —15.7 —12.8 —13.9 
i cnitnitinmandiiincendanaenwanie 35, 948 794, 890 22. 11 —6.8 —5.7 —4.9 —13.4 
ET RETO LISS TPE 1, 166 8, 775 7. 53 +1.4 +6.8 (5 ® 

ort RE SS ORE FE 23, 633 276, 760 11.71 —14 —2.6 —35.5 —32.3 
ESS A 4,931 83, 338 16. 90 +.7 —2.3 (5 —.4 
in atin intiniansbinnvncisheeuinhidntiadial 10, 501 133, 073 12. 67 +.2 —3.1 +20.9 +13.2 
i a a a 869 15, 873 18. 27 +5.5 +4.7 +37.7 +24.8 
ES SEE RR eee FG 48, 138 1, 107, 420 23.01 —3.6 —4.0 —23.9 —-23.5 
i i ne le eee 2, 152 17, 8.16 —.9 —4.4 (O) 

ES SRS Se 240, 870 8, 513, 206 35. 34 —6.5 —5.0 —12.5 —13.3 
ST Te 5, 465 32, 6.01 —18.5 —25.5 —7.9 —13.9 
ST I cincnscdnnnaedknninaaheudddinis 5, 080 92, 410 18. 19 —2.7 —2.5 +4.8 +2.0 
ERISA Nae oe 86, 345 1, 368, 742 15. 85 —7.8 —9.9 —4.0 —8.2 
RAR eam RH 9, 491 155, 114 16. 34 —12.8 —13.4 +5.8 +11 
ES Ree EP 183, 601 4, 773, 012 26. 00 —8.7 —17.4 —30.5 —37.1 
di nai asin dint ersstinal dhe tial 2, 185 19, 910 9.11 +3.2 +3.4 —22.8 —27.7 
aE OG MER aE aba os 12, 384 101, 312 8.18 —2.2 +.4 —8.5 —2.1 
| RR AE SEE OTT pat A 5, 445 112, 461 20. 65 —4.4 —7.0 7.7 +8.4 
RN SAP RS 2, 488 55, 510 22.31 —7.4 —1.3 —6.8 —7.5 
RRR ARR SRS 7, 460 82, 11.07 —4.7 +2.2 —17.9 —16.5 
Wash ide daainaminastibeddshindeleas #11, 051 * 153, 722 13. 91 —17.7 —16.0 —12.7 —9.4 
a i od 15, 820 184, 331 11. 65 —8.5 —6.1 +11.9 +19.4 
SE ASR SR Se 45, 803 966, 414 21.10 —7.2 —13.5 5 —2.0 
 RBREES IAEA Re PRES 1, 398 m4, 17.73 —6.4 —14.2 —8.6 —21.3 
Total for 6 States for which figures 
SD IEEE hi sducciineceteenes 44, 200 COB, GED Foc ecceccereccccfwencsc2cncseunselinnbieaibeusocdmenelieniinanbue ein balnnnnne hn nme: 
5, 600 CE niienintscteimalidnnen 
6, 900 NE WecctnncmiineitiGeiuined 
12, 400 54, 000 |. 
10, 500 285, 000 |. 
5, 000 84, 000 
3, 800 _ _, ESERIES 





























! These data differ from those P= age prior to January 1940, because they 
include cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and total obliga- 
tions incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money pay- 
no oe assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations incurred for such 
assistance. 

* From State and localfunds. Excludes cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief programs; 
and of programs. 

? Partly estimated. 

* Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting to 
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$20,745, because number of cases recei these services only is not available 
5 Not computed, because comparable are not available. 
* Decrease of*less than 0.1 percent. 


? Not computed, because of change in re procedure. 

§ Does not include payments for medical care, italization, and burials 
ap S808, because number of cases ving these services only 

not a ; 


* Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State 
agencies. 
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gan, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. North 
Carolina reported the largest relative reduction in 
both the number of cases and total payments— 
18.5 and 25.5 percent, respectively. 

Most of the States reporting upward changes in 
cases and/or obligations in June are among those 
in which total general relief expenditures are 
extremely small in relation to the aggregate pay- 
ments for all States. The largest percentage 
increases—10.6 percent in cases and 25.9 percent 
in total obligations—were recorded for Arkansas. 

Comparable data on total assistance payments 
in June 1939 and June 1940 are available for 38 
States. Smaller amounts of obligations were in- 
curred for relief in June 1940 in 21 of these States, 
with the declines ranging from 0.4 to 37.1 percent. 
Reductions of more than 20 percent occurred in 
Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 





lina, and Wyoming. For the 17 States with 
greater expenditures in June of this year, the 
increases ranged from 1.1 to 40.0 percent. Ex. 
pansions of more than 20 percent were recorded 
for Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, and Nevada, 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


During June, obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind inthe 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii amounted to $52.5 million. This 
total expenditure includes payments made under 
State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and payments made under State laws with- 
out Federal financial participation. The data 
on payments exclude all costs of administering 
the programs. 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938June 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1940] 




































































Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients? 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? | Aid to 
Old-age | Aidto | motai | Old-age | aenendent | .Aldte 
| assistance | the blind | assistance | sald = 3 the blind 
| Families | Children per: 
} i ! 
| | | 
Canam SS: eae $494, 797, 218 | $390, 402,054 | $93,427,924 | $10, 967, 240 
1, 602, 025 | 218, 009 | 541, 224 33,595 | 39,050,567 | 31,227,485 | 7,014,662 808, 420 
1, 625, 539 | 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 47 871, 060 
1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 133 32, 115, 423 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
1, 680, 051 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 942, 301 
1, 733, 999 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41,449 40, 287, 138 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
1, 764, 569 } 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 805 
1, 779, 292 | , 260 42, 938 44, 413, 358 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 854 1, 002, 157 
SS CEES Ss RSE eS | 554,771,850 | 431,130,053 | 111, 191, 000 12, 450, 797 
1, 790, 055 273, 688 70, 046 43,355 | 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 
1, 296 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 260, 698 35, 173, 297 9, 067, 631 1, 019, 770 
1, 815, 913 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 042 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 347 1, 024, 656 
1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44,240 | 45, 281,113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44,161 | 45,244,848 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 947 1, 022, 082 
1, 845, 040 | 297, 344 17, 990 44,579 | 46, 166, 438 | 35, 852, 758 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
1, 860, 550 | 298, 627 20, 135 44, 897 46, 601, 353 36, 240, 775 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
1, 874, 080 | 298, 915 720, 461 45,255 | 46,824,079 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 310 1, 043, 189 
1, 887, 459 | 299, 707 722, 217 45,308 | 47,014,370 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
1, 896, 535 300, 025 | 722, 040 45,444 | 46,971,749 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 651 1, 052, 516 
1, 905, | 299, 985 722, 968 45, 608 47,334,810 | 36,681, 658 9, 500, 850 1, 062, 302 
1, 911, 330 | 301, 823 | 730, 195 | 45,861 | 47,663,069 | 36,884,818 | 9, 705, 399 1, 072, 852 
| 

1, 926, 856 311, 846 | 753, 848 | 46, 100 49, 746, 437 38, 582, 749 10, 079, 456 1, O84, 232 
1, 932, 466 315, 871 | 763, 317 | 46, 320 50, 258, 024 38, 953, 358 10, 214, 761 | 1, 089, 905 
1, 938, 311 320, 774, 703 46, 547 50, 303, 817 38, 785, 010 10, 422, 039 | 1, 096, 768 
1, 947, 543 325, 400 | 784, 992 | 46, 890 50, 658, 988 39, 004, 649 10, 549, 455 1, 104, 884 
1, 958, 998 329, 214 | 793, 382 47,219 50, 831, 260 39, 121, 149 10, 598, 576 1, 111, 535 
1, 973, 452 333, 046 | 802, 053 47, 589 51, 484, 780 39, 666, 114 10, 691, 810 1, 126, 856 








1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include recipients assisted from Federal, State, 
and local funds for — administered under State plans a i by 
the Social Security Board and recipients assisted from State and local funds 
only for programs under State laws w thout Federal participation adminis- 
tered concurrently with a similar program under an approved plan. 
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? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January~May 1938. 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and, 
prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 
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Total obligations incurred for the three special 
types of public assistance in all jurisdictions 
moved upward 1.3 percent from May to June. 
Compared with the aggregate expenditure in the 
same month a year earlier, total payments in 
June 1940 were larger by $5.0 million or 10.4 
percent. The greatest relative expansion occurred 
in total payments for aid to dependent children, 
which amounted to 14.6 percent more in June 
of this year. Aggregate expenditures for old-age 
assistance were 9.5 percent above the June 1939 
level, and total obligations incurred for aid to the 
blind were 6.4 percent higher. 

About 98 percent of the total sum expended 
for the special types of public assistance in June 
was spent in States providing these types of 
assistance under the Social Security Act. All 
51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal grants are 
administering old-age assistance under State plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Aid to 
dependent children is administered under the 
Social Security Act in 42 jurisdictions, and aid 
to the blind in 43 jurisdictions. In June obliga- 
tions incurred for payments to recipients in States 
with approved plans totaled $51.5 million. Of this 
amount, $39.7 million was spent for payments to 
nearly 2.0 million aged persons, $10.7 million 
was received by 333,000 families in behalf of 
802,000 dependent children, and $1.1 million was 
paid to 47,600 recipients of aid to the blind. 

In June assistance amounting to slightly more 
than $1 million was paid to blind persons and to 
families with dependent children in States in 
which these groups are assisted without financial 
participation by the Federal Government. In 
Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania, pay- 
ments totaling $689,000 were made to 24,300 blind 
persons. In Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Texas, payments amounting to $340,000 were 
received by 14,400 families for the assistance of 
33,100 dependent children. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In June the total number of recipients of old-age 
assistance in the 51 jurisdictions administering 
plans approved by the Social Security Board was 
0.7 percent higher than in May, and the total 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
these recipients was 1.4 percent larger. For all 
but a few States, small percentage changes were 
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recorded in both the number of recipients and 
total payments. 

The largest percentage increases in both recip- 
ients and payments occurred in Arkansas, where 
the number aided rose 8.6 percent from May to 
June, and the total sum expended for assistance 
increased 35.8 percent. In Arkansas total pay- 
ments for each of the special types of public 
assistance were markedly higher in June. The 
number of recipients of old-age assistance in 
Colorado changed only slightly from May to June, 
but the total amount of obligations increased 22.4 
percent. In Colorado, State funds for old-age as- 
sistance are obtained mainly from taxes that are 
collected monthly. The amount of money sup- 
plied by these taxes fluctuates from month to 
month; consequently the amount of State funds 
available for old-age assistance likewise varies 
from month to month. 

In Mississippi the number on the rolls was 2.4 
percent higher than in May, and total expendi- 
tures for assistance were 4.8 percent larger. The 
upward changes in Mississippi reflect the continued 
influence of factors underlying increases in the 
previous month—the transfer of Confederate pen- 
sioners to the program for old-age assistance and 
the availability of additional State funds in the 
form of accumulated balances for assistance pay- 
ments in the closing months of a biennial fiscal 
period. 

Missouri reported increases of 4.0 percent in the 
number benefited and 3.2 percent in total obliga- 
tions incurred. Total payments in West Virginia 
were 4.7 percent larger in June, although the num- 
ber receiving assistance was only 1.4 percent 
higher. Expenditures for assistance in Hawaii 
increased 4.6 percent, but the number aided rose 
only 1.0 percent. In Texas total obligations were 
3.0 percent above the May level, whereas the 
number of recipients was practically unchanged. 

The only sizable percentage reduction in either 
recipients or payments in June was recorded for 
Vermont, where a decrease of 2.3 percent in the 
number on the old-age assistance rolls was accom- 
panied by a decline of 7.5 percent in aggregate 
expenditures for assistance. These decreases prob- 
ably reflect the influence of a reduction in the 
amount of State funds available for old-age as- 
sistance in Vermont in a new fiscal period which 
began in July. 

All 51 jurisdictions administering old-age as- 
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sistance under the Social Security Act in June 
1940 also made payments under plans approved by 
the Social Security Board in June 1939. In June 
of this year the total number of recipients was 


6.9 percent larger than in the same month of 
1939, and the total amount of obligations incurred 
for payments was 9.5 percent greater. In Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1940] 
































Percentage change from— Number of 
obligations | A es 
0 ons v 

Social Security Board region and State pone ooh incurred for | amount per May 1940 in — June 1939 in — pies 
payments to recipient Population 65 

recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Years and 

recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations over # 

1,973,452 | $39, 666, 114 $20. 10 +0.7 +14 +6.9 +9.5 349 
17, 148 461, 479 26. 91 +.7 2.7 +9.8 +11.3 7 
13, 884 295, 252 21. 27 -1.0 -1.2 +17.0 +18. 5 161 
86,005 | 2, 445,092 28. 43 +1.9 +.4 +8.8 +9.3 261 
5, 785 123, 961 21. 43 $2:6 +:8 +33.3 +17.9 109 
6, 772 132, 123 19. 51 +.6 +1.0 +3.6 +6,7 180 
5, 442 87, 033 15. 99 —2.3 —7.5 —4.0 —2.3 140 
118, 702 3, 034, 164 25. 56 +.1 —1.0 +7.4 +14.0 150 
2, 686 30, 499 11.35 ( +.4 ye -L1 18 
31, 145 645, 002 20.71 +.4 +.8 +7.3 +12.0 125 
98, 218 2, 166, 482 22. 06 +.9 +.9 +20.2 +21.5 158 
3, 353 85, 25. 50 +.3 +.6 +2.2 +.9 Py 
18, 516 327, 274 17. 68 +.6 +.9 +4.5 +4.9 1% 
35, 694 361, 820 10.14 +.4 +.8 +0.6 +15.8 253 
17, 438 171, 211 9. 82 +1.4 +1.6 +27. 1 +20.5 115 
17, 816 247, 461 13. 89 +14 +4.7 —19 +.7 4 
48, 734 425, 947 8.74 +19 +2.3 +8.2 +9.3 263 
73, 302 1, 238, 610 16. 90 —.6 —.6 —12.0 —I1L.5 251 
122, 885 2, 863, 406 23. 30 -.1 +.3 +6.6 +6.8 254 
138, 291 2, 898, 476 20. 96 +.2 +.8 +4.4 +12.5 276 
66, 255 1, 193, 222 18. 01 +.2 +.1 +4.0 +7.3 72 
51, 545 1, 153, 754 22. 38 +.6 +.4 +10.7 +15.4 34 
19, 940 186, 517 9.35 +.9 +1.1 +20.0 +20.9 181 
35, 222 423, 180 12.01 +.9 +1.5 —6.2 —18.7 371 
28, 243 225, 948 8.00 +1.1 +1.1 +26. 7 +28 217 
21, 510 178, 625 8. 30 +2.4 +48 +8.8 +23. 2 239 
19, 796 163, 071 8. 24 +.9 +2.4 —2.8 —20.2 320 
40, 303 406, 087 10. 08 ( +.1 +90. 1 +44.9 299 
55, 109 1, 153, 208 20. 93 +.8 +1.7 +5.8 +8.9 252 
62, 908 1, 350, 743 21. 47 (4) +1.4 —65.2 —4.6 33 
27, 784 458, 693 16. 51 +.5 +.8 +2.3 +8.7 0 
8, 822 148, 054 16. 78 +.1 —L1 +8.3 2.6 m5 
14, 752 200, 574 19. 70 +.2 +.3 —2.3 5.2 351 
19, 755 149, 490 7. 57 +8.6 +35.8 +17.0 +47.0 7 
27,147 529, 651 19. 51 +.9 —1.0 (4) (® 225 
92, 032 1, 481, 078 16.09 +4.0 +3.2 +22.0 +4.6 295 
72, 739 1, 288, 591 17.72 +.9 +1.0 +8.3 +8.3 611 
31, 882 379, 400 11.90 +.5 +.5 +6.1 TH} 452 
4, 483 64, 792 14. 45 —1.2 —2.3 +16.2 2 310 
118, 380 1, 220, 861 10.31 ( +3.0 +.3 —27.0 415 
8, 136 225, 318 27. 68 +11 +1.5 +11.1 +15.7 479 
741, 152 7 1, 388, 838 33. 75 +.7 +22.4 +6.0 +25.8 1 608 
196, 471 21. 99 +.6 +.9 +6. 4 +9.1 308 
12, 175 220, 000 18. 07 +.1 +.2 (4 +6.2 393 
13, 639 289, 339 21. 21 —.4 —.5 +.2 +2.2 505 
8, 403 80, 694 23.71 +.1 +.2 +6.0 +9.2 M1 
141, 792 5, 381, 705 37.95 +1.1 +1.0 +7.4 +25.7 308 
2, 272 60, 305 26. 54 +.2 +.1 +3.0 +2.9 379 
19, 173 409, 902 21. 38 —1.3 —1L4 —3.3 —3.3 238 
39, 128 863, 916 22. 08 +.2 +.1 +.8 +.2 313 
1, 457 40, 877 28. 06 +1.9 +15 19.4 +21.5 364 
1, 769 22, 416 12. 67 +1.0 +4.6 —L1 —-.7 17 




















1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of 


'P 


Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
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administration. 
ion as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 


the 
+ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
Kansas, Lo 


for Alabama, Arkansas, G . Maryland, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, 


4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
5 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 
6 of less than 0.1 

7 Includes $119,788 incurre: 


nt. 
q for direct payments to 3,582 persons 60 but un- 
der 65 years of age, and $200 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 65. 
Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia, the per- 
centage increases in total expenditures were more 
than twice as large as that for all States combined. 
Although larger sums were expended for assistance 
in June 1940 in most States, there were several 
instances in which total obligations declined sub- 


stantially. In Florida, Michigan, South Carolina, 
and Texas, the decreases from June 1939 ranged 
from 11.5 to 27.0 percent. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


From May to June the total numbers of families 
and children receiving aid to dependent children 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1940] 
































Percentage change from— 
Number of 
recipients 
Number of recipients | Amountof | Average May 1940 in— June 1939 in— per 1,000 
Social Security Board obligations | amount estimated 
region and State incurred for per population 
payments to} family | Numberofrecipients| Amount | Numberofrecipients} Amount | under 16 
recipients ! of = of obli- years ? 
gations gations 
Families | Children Families | Children Families | Children 
| Ee 333, 046 802,053 | $10, 691, 810 $32. 10 +1.2 +1.1 +0.9 +12.0 +11.7 +15.1 27 
n I: 
eee 1, 527 3, 897 59, 150 38. 74 +2.6 +3.7 +2.9 15.0 +14.6 +18.7 17 
Massachusetts........... 12,114 3 30, 562 706, 955 58. 36 +1.4 +1.1 +2.5 16.1 +23.1 18.8 327 
New Hampshire... ...... 673 1,727 30, 140 44.78 —1.6 —~1.5 +1.9 +54.7 +50.8 71.3 13 
Rhode Island............ 1, 210 3, 270 55, 144 45. 57 +1.8 +1.9 +14 1 +4.5 18 
vermont Landimndtnenned 569 1, 652 18, 678 32. 83 +2.9 +3.1 +3.0 +20.0 +16.7 +35.6 16 
lon IT: 
any Se Lebeindebmepad 36, 058 71, 200 1, 625, 268 45.07 +.4 +.3 —.4 —10 —1.4 —6.1 2 
fon III: 
ewe apneiebiniensnd 513 9 1, 387 16, 723 32. 60 +.8 +1.0 +1.0 +3.6 +18.3 pre 321 
New Jersoy.............- 11, 174 25, 037 345, 521 30. 92 +.5 +.6 +.7 +2.6 +4.6 8 22 
Pennsylvania............ 38, 049 86, 630 1, 367, 856 35. 95 +4.0 +H.0 +4.0 +33.7 +30.1 +34.1 30 
mn IV: 
District of Columbia. ... 933 2, 757 34, 760 87.27 +2.5 +2.0 +1.7 —3.6 —3.4 —16.9 22 
M lS 7, 326 19, 739 228, 226 31.15 —1.6 —1.4 —1.5 —4.3 —4.7 —3.2 44 
North Carolina.........- 9, 352 23, 291 155, 647 16. 64 +1.5 +.9 +1.7 +14.6 +8.3 +%4.1 18 
TEETER 2,975 9, 376 60, 950 20. 49 +3.8 +3.6 +4.1 | +185.8 | +1686) +1601 ll 
wey, Veo Geanenons 7,909 21, 526 178, 025 22. 80 +1.8 +1.5 +4.6 +9.0 +6.0 +18.1 34 
Region ao? 
0 ES 18, 639 5 46, 031 717, 066 38. 47 +.7 +1.1 ~.6 +30. 1 +40.3 +46.7 335 
Ng Se ENTS 9, 934 3 27,730 382, 830 38. 4 —.5 —-.4 —-.9 —6.1 —8.6 —7.0 716 
Region VI: 
i iiminniecdessaced 17, 365 35, 736 488, 986 28. 16 +.5 +.6 +.8 +3.9 +3.7 +6.4 39 
vee Sa 12, 303 4 28, 128 467, 592 38. 01 —-.4 —.2 —.4 +7.7 +6.1 +10.6 431 
Region : 
PD nceneseneccooed 5,914 17, 134 83, 503 14.13 +1.0 +.7 +2.0 +7.2 449 +21.8 17 
ETT 53, 783 49, 641 + 82,729 21. 87 —2.6 —2.5 -.7 —3.9 —7.4 ~—1.7 20 
idniietiibanaaet 8, 815 9, 799 77, 847 20. 41 —.6 —1.0 —.5 +2.2 —3.7 +18 10 
South Carolina.......... 2, 964 8, 943 48, 607 16. 40 +13 +1.8 +2.6 —37.8 —35.9 —37.2 13 
pengemme iaeuddsoveceoes 14, 187 36, 041 261, 020 18. 40 +.2 -.1 +.2 +47.9 +41.8 +48.3 39 
Region 4 
SE icisesceccenccen 8, 864 $21,220 304, 851 34. 39 +1.0 +.7 +.6 +15.8 +12.3 +13.3 329 
EE * 5,428 * 12,004 * 148, 508 27.36 +.5 +4 +.5 +10.1 +9.3 +24.6 31 
North a 2, 368 36, 575 73, 797 31. 16 —.6 —.5 —.9 +13.6 +13.3 +0.5 32 
D 
0 ae 4, 654 12, 147 55, 833 12.00 +9.0 +6. 5 +60. 3 +17.6 +12.5 +73.2 18 
PE: 6, 416 14, 856 188, 404 29. 36 +.5 +.8 —1.6 (*) ” ¢) 20 
Sls cesttiisbodidiodiet 11, 076 26, 519 264, 286 23. 86 +1.0 +1.0 —7.5 9 +10.4 +34.9 26 
a Se 18, 554 42, 617 268, 797 14. 49 +15 +14 +1.7 +12.0 +118 +34.7 
n X: 
a 13, 081 36, 575 309, 871 23. 69 +1.2 +1.0 +.8 +19.4 +17.2 +32. 2 54 
ae nlaiiaeieiatatintbeean 1, 888 5, 486 47, 527 25.17 —1.6 —1.6 —2.3 +14.2 +141 +34.9 38 
n XI: 
CR irniconinidisadaes 2, 544 7, 058 81, 937 32. 21 +.4 +.4 +.4 +1.8 +4.5 +2.7 55 
EET 5, 960 14, 506 178, 897 30. 02 +3.1 +1.8 +1.9 +23.3 +22.3 +24.7 49 
RS ee 2, 804 47,109 83, 059 28.70 +1.6 +1.6 +2.3 +9.4 +13.1 +16.7 346 
Ea inctdlinemesictibadonn 2, 370 5, 741 66, 322 27.98 +.7 +1.0 +.5 +0.5 +13.8 +30.8 38 
= . 3, 392 8, 389 120, 113 35. 41 +1.9 +2.5 +2.2 +6.3 +9.4 +11.8 48 
Wyoming iugian aetna 747 1, 846 23, 823 31. 89 +2.2 +2.1 +2.3 +5.5 +5.2 +8.9 7 
n : 
OR  inin hickamenide 15, 517 § 37,723 706, 689 45. 54 +.8 +1.1 +.3 +12.8 +10.4 21.8 328 
a tindihiemtneneecainn 1,980 * 4,674 78, 330 39. 56 —.3 —.8 -.1 +13.1 +20. 6 11.7 817 
poneen era. 4,979 411,813 156, 297 31. 39 +.2 +.4 +.6 —4.2 +.2 +2.8 330 
Territory: 
RETESET AES, 1, 148 3, 862 41, 147 35. 84 +20 +1.6 +3.9 +14.2 +10.0 +15.0 23 
































1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
’ — as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 


nsus. 
‘Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
‘Includes pegecninette 2,869 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
per 1,000 excludes these children. 
* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
‘ederal participation. 
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* In addition, in 67 counties payments amounting to $14,949 were made from 
local funds without Federal icipation to 880 families in behalf of 2,010 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families recei aid 
from this source for June also received aid under State plan for aid to depend- 
ent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

7 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

5 ee a 526 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 

children. 
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in the 42 jurisdictions with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board increased 1.2 and 1.1 per- 
cent, respectively, and the total amount spent for 
payments to these recipients moved upward 0.9 
percent. In practically all States there were 
slight percentage changes in both the numbers 
assisted and total obligations incurred. 

Arkansas reported sizable percentage increases 


in the numbers benefiting and a marked rise jn 
total expenditures for assistance; the number of 
families increased 9.0 percent, the number of 
children 6.5 percent, and total payments 60.3 
percent. In Pennsylvania the numbers of families 
and children aided and the total amount of 
assistance payments were each 4.0 percent higher 
than in May; almost nine-tenths of the families 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, June 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1949] 






























































| Percentage change from— 
Amount of Number of 
Average 
Social Security Board region and Number of Fane. mn gd amount May 1940 in— June 1939 in— recipients 
State recipients r per 100,000 
payments to sedlgiont estimated 
recipients | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | Population? 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
ae Dea Sie Se 47,589 | $1, 126, 856 $23. 68 +0.8 +1.4 | 3+6.6 | +83 4B 
Region I: | 
ee 4 246 4 6, 481 26. 34 +5.1 +9.5 —22.2 | +13.4 M4 
ee 1, 233 28, 410 23. 04 —.6 —27 —.6 | 44 4 
Massachusetts... _- - 1, 183 27, 467 23. 22 -.3 +.2 +3.4 +7.7 n 
New oe - 321 7, 427 23. 14 —.9 —3.8 +13 +3.0 63 
Rhode Island_- cet 65 1, 121 17. 25 (°) (5) (*) (*) 10 
_ ">> ae chee eet ce 153 3, 612 23. 61 7] +11.0 —4.4 | 7 rm 
Region II: 
Now York Ae See. ere ee 2, 848 72, 812 25. 57 +.3 +1.7 | +7.0 | +11.0 2 
New Jersey Eee rears | 720 16, 767 23. 29 +2.6 +2.6 +14.8 | +17.3 17 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 210 5, 418 25. 80 - +.3 +.5 | —2.8 33 
eR 683 14, 435 21.14 | +.3 | +1.1 | +4.1 | +4.6 41 
Nortb Carolina... __- 1, 947 29, 032 14. 91 —2.0 —2.6 42.5 | +4.8 5% 
eR 1, 023 13, 001 12.71 | +.5 —.2 +20, 2 | +17.1 38 
“ST 7 14, 059 17. 42 | +14 +2.6 +.7 | +4.1 8 
Region V: 
ETE ee 863 18, 679 21. 64 +3.1 —3.7 | +14.0 | +5.8 18 
ER 3, 947 77, 662 19. 68 —.1 +1.0 +.4 -.1 59 
Region VI: 
se 2, 439 56, 885 23. 32 (*) +7. 2 | —1.4 | +6.7 70 
Wisconsin ____ 2, 008 46, 700 23. 26 —.1 —.8 | +1. 5 | +3.6 69 
Region VII: 
RE ae na 600 5, 580 9. 30 +1.0 +6.0 | +14. 1 | +19.5 2 
i Sas 42,351 4 29, 930 12. 73 +2.2 2.4 —1.6 | —14.2 141 
el eninn on : 1, 111 11, 200 10. 08 | +.6 +.7 +12. 2 | +13.0 36 
M a 7380 6, 199 7. 95 +3.9 +6.0 +38. 8 | +53. 5 39 
South Carolina. _- 74 8, 591 10. 82 +2.3 | +5.6 —15.2 —16.5 42 
i a a RRS 1, 607 17, 796 11. 07 +.4 | +.3 +16.0 —12.6 bf 
Region VIII: 
Rl 1, 460 35, 063 24. 02 +.8 +1.4 | +6.8 +8. 5 87 
Minnesota_..__._....-...-- 935 25, 415 27. 18 +1.7 +2.4 | +14.7 | +24.0 35 
aR 4 688 4 13, 645 19. 83 +1.2 +1.7 | +13.9 +33. 1 50 
181 4, 045 22. 35 +6.5 —.1 +48. 4 +39.0 % 
238 4, 227 17. 76 +1.7 +2.4 +1.7 +5.9 34 
812 6, 980 8, 60 | +10. 2 +46. 1 +30. 1 +71. 0 0 
1, 272 28, 301 22. 25 | +1.7 +8. 3 (8) (8) 68 
2, 228 34, 264 15. 38 +.4 +.7 +7.2 +12.0 87 
1, 067 15, 891 14.89 +.7 | +1.2 | +16, 1 +28. 7 Fi) 
233 4, 078 17. 50 —.4} —.7 | +15.9 +36. 9 55 
356 9, 388 26. 37 +1.1 | +1.8 +11.9 +17. 2 86 
640 18, 594 29, 05 +.8 | +.4 +4.7 +8.6 60 
278 6, 110 21. 98 +.7 (%) —4.8 —2.4 % 
195 4,114 21.10 +1.0 | +1.4 +36. 4 +36. 3 36 
202 5, 427 26. 87 —.5 | —3.6 | —3.3 +.7 39 
148 4, 087 27. 61 —2.6 | —2.8 —4.5 —6.3 63 
7, 161 343, 882 48. 02 +.9 | +, 8 | +10.5 +10.5 116 
452 11, 411 25. 25 +.7 +.4 | +1.8 +1.7 4 
1, 037 31, 629 30. 50 | —.6 —1.0) +3.8 +41 63 
67 1, 041 15. 54 (5) (8) (5) (5) 17 














1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 


5 Not computed, because figures too small for com pe 
a= as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8S. Bureau of the 


6 No approved plan for aid to the blind for June 1 


nsus. 7 Increase of than 0.1 percent. 
3 Com for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with * Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 
approved plans for June 1939 and June 9 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


1940. 
4 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
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placed on the aid to dependent children rolls in 
June were formerly assisted under the State’s 
general relief program. 

In Virginia there were upward changes in the 
numbers of families and children of 3.8 and 3.6 
percent, respectively, and an increase of 4.1 per- 
cent in the total amount of obligations incurred. 
Vermont reported increases of 2.9 percent in the 
number of families receiving assistance, 3.1 per- 
cent in the number of children, and 3.0 percent 
in total expenditures. In Maine the numbers of 
families and children benefiting were 2.6 and 3.7 
percent higher, respectively, in June than in 
May, and total payments to recipients were 2.9 
percent larger. In West Virginia, the members 
of families and children each increased only about 
2 percent, but expenditures rose 4.6 percent. 
Total obligations incurred for aid to dependent 
children in Hawaii rose 3.9 percent in June, and 
the total numbers of families and children in- 
creased 2.0 and 1.6 percent, respectively. In 
Colorado an upward change of 3.1 percent in the 
number of families aided was accompanied by 
increases of about 2 percent in the nuniber of 
children and total expenditures for assistance. 

Missouri, where the total amount of obligations 
dropped 7.5 percent from the May level, was the 
only State reporting a sizable decrease in total 
payments inJune. No State reported substantial 
decreases in the numbers of families and children 
on the rolls. 

The 42 jurisdictions making payments under the 
Social Security Act in June 1940 also made pay- 
ments under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board in June 1939. In June 1940 the total num- 
bers of families and children receiving aid were 
12.0 and 11.7 percent larger, respectively, than in 
the same month a year ago, and the total amount 
spent for assistance was 15.1 percent greater. 
The percentage rise in total obligations was much 
greater in a number of the individual States. In 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hamsphire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia, 
total payments were more than 30 percent above 
the June 1939 levels. On the other hand, in a few 
States aggregate expenditures were substantially 
lower in June of this year. In the District of 
Columbia the decline from June 1939 amounted to 
16.9 percent, and in South Carolina total pay- 
ments were 37.2 percent lower. 
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Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind in the 43 jurisdictions administering plans 
approved by the Social Security Board was 0.8 
percent larger in June than in May, and the total 
sum expended for payments to these recipients 
was 1.4 percent higher. Only a few States report- 
ed sizable percentage changes in the number 
assisted and total payments. 

In Arkansas the number of blind persons aided 
rose 10.2 percent, and total expenditures for assist- 
ance increased 46.1 percent. The number on the 
rolls in Connecticut was 5.1 percent higher in 
June, and total obligations incurred were 9.5 per- 
cent larger than in the preceding month. In Ver- 
mont there was an increase of 11.0 percent in the 
amount spent for assistance, although the number 
of recipients rose only slightly. The number 
assisted in Kansas increased only 1.7 percent 
from May to June, but total payments moved 
upward 8.3 percent. In Indiana total expendi- 
tures were 7.2 percent larger in June, whereas the 
number aided was practically unchanged. 

Alabama and Mississippi each reported an in- 
crease of 6.0 percent in total obligations; in Ala- 
bama the number on the rolls rose 1.0 percent, and 
in Mississippi the number of recipients increased 
3.9 percent. In South Carolina the number 
assisted was 2.3 percent higher than in May, and 
total payments were 5.6 percent larger. The 
number receiving aid to the blind in North Da- 
kota moved upward 6.5 percent from May to June, 
although the amount expended for assistance was 
practically the same in both months. In Michi- 
gan the number benefiting increased 3.1 percent, 
but total expenditures declined 3.7 percent. 

In New Hampshire and Utah, total payments 
declined 3.8 and 3.6 percent, respectively, from 
May to June. In both States the number of 
recipients decreased less than 1 percent. 

For the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under approved plans in June 1939 and June 1940, 
the total number of persons receiving aid to the 
blind was 6.6 percent greater in June 1940, and 
total payments were 8.3 percent larger. In Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota, total obligations were at least 20 
percent greater than in June 1939. In a few 
States, however, substantially smaller sums were 
expended in June of this year. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, MAY 1940 


Aggregate expenditures for payments to recip- 
ients of public assistance and earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs were lower 


Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Of the 14 States 
in which total payments for assistance and earn- 
ings moved upward in May, Pennsylvania was 


in May than in April in 35 States. In most of 
these States, however, the declines were relatively 
small, exceeding 5.0 percent only in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 


the only one with an increase of more than 5,0 
percent. 

Total earnings of persons employed on projects 
of the Work Projects Administration decreased 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, May 1940' 



























































{In thousands] 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal 
Obligations incurred for— eubehe. work programs 
ence pay- 
Special types of public =, National Youth 
State Total assistance by the Administration Other 
erm Civilian Work | Federal 
Aid to Owiet p- —4 Oust | Adee |ccmtane 
on ut-of- Min- | construc- 
- depend: | Aid to, | One | school | istration | "tion 
en - wor jects 
ane dren Program | program sis 
Es Sa a eee ee 3 $274,806 | $39,059 | $10, 899 $1,793 | $35,378 $2,144 | $17,908 $3, 423 $5, 554 | $114,346 | * $44 302 
4, 364 184 82 5 2 567 494 70 144 1, 906 889 
1, 300 222 82 q 49 386 170 17 20 432 213 
2, 568 110 35 5 18 550 43 wt) 1, 526 192 
19, 448 329 341 401 4202 588 200 221 5, 765 2, 608 
3, 576 1, 135 175 19 215 70 178 44 56 1,311 373 
3, 315 474 366 6 575 (‘ 118 25 58 1, 297 696 
366 30 TP Eibiaeonune 23 1 23 4 ll 157 1) 
8, 089 85 34 5 OS ESE ew 52 21 25 781 2, 083 
3, 569 417 83 29 60 18 270 37 77 1,771 807 
3, 801 224 78 ll 43 40 543 103 158 1, 953 6A8 
1,113 195 81 6 28 73 21 35 545 7 
20, 130 2, 876 3168 $205 3, 770 12 917 188 288 9, 527 2,179 
6, 406 1, 192 485 53 622 4 367 75 124 2, 916 568 
3, 803 1, 134 362 35 517 4 210 66 100 1,318 358 
3, 345 535 192 26 329 75 250 64 107 1, 480 233 
3, 928 416 ) aa 344 41 408 71 108 2, 006 825 
3, 659 378 307 16 141 12 385 79 123 1, 518 702 
1, 676 299 57 29 282 7 115 17 66 409 395 
2,777 324 232 14 189 4 1 34 69 896 $45 
13, 482 2, 434 689 27 1, 989 1 519 100 158 5, 066 2,499 
9, 566 1, 246 721 19 1, 286 16 877 136 191 4, 891 483 
6, 047 1,332 303 25 843 30 467 72 139 2, 508 329 
2, 605 171 31 6 8 24 384 37 104 1, 368 593 
8, 047 1, 436 236 391 284 36 695 92 159 4, 266 701 
1, 736 220 66 4 85 98 133 22 33 644 430 
2, 938 455 148 13 137 48 189 42 54 1, 388 463 
365 60 2 ® 15 1 20 3 5 103 186 
1,427 123 30 8 182 1 ll 30 388 614 
10, 071 640 343 16 1, 153 4 524 76 140 4, 236 2, 038 
1, 204 66 49 4 18 83 141 12 46 660 215 
30, 428 3, 064 1, 632 72 8, 960 12 1,174 340 522 10, 457 4, 196 
8, 805 359 153 30 44 56 441 89 159 1, 854 619 
1, 294 150 74 4 95 45 202 53 558 7” 
15, 588 2, 854 386 77 1, 518 a 882 168 205 8, 369 1,120 
4,777 1, 276 264 34 89 660 R4 152 1, 788 368 
2, 180 416 73 ll 179 12 135 29 34 886 399 
25, 575 2, 148 1,316 385 5, 780 12 1, 167 232 419 | 10, 106 4,011 
2, 165 131 54 1 3325 (4 74 17 33 716 813 
3, 233 159 47 Ss 19 12 315 5A 76 1,727 816 
1, 533 290 32 4 96 139 187 39 30 560 156 
4, 185 261 18 3123 17 470 65 1% 1, 687 1, 116 
8, 161 Re A cue 101 81 1, 142 182 306 916 1,246 
1, 476 291 118 6 121 16 72 40 43 604 167 
§27 94 18 3 56 1 29 u 14 251 52 
4,117 168 59 13 81 20 401 66 116 1, 206 1, 897 
5, 683 155 32 183 37 263 50 85 1, 786 2, 229 
3, 236 170 14 196 8 296 43 142 1, 854 276 
6, 207 1, 149 470 47 1,117 37 a84 93 105 2, 690 205 
643 81 23 4 18 41 6 10 209 222 
+ Estimated. 
not distributed by States. 4 Less than $500 
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from April to May in 41 States, and expenditures In May the total amounts earned by persons 
for general relief declined in the same number of employed on Federal work and construction proj- 
States. The aggregate sums earned under the ects other than those of the WPA, CCO, and NYA 
out-of-school work program of the National Youth increased in 41 States. For both old-age assist- 
Administration were smaller in May in 39 States, ance and aid to the blind, larger total amounts of 
and total earnings of enrolled persons in the Civil- obligations were incurred in 35 States. Total 
ian Conservation Corps were lower in 35 States. payments for aid to dependent children were 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm Secu- __ higher than in April in 34 States. Earnings under 
rity Administration decreased in about three-fifths the student work program of the NYA moved 
of the States. upward in 31 States. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, May 1940' 






























































Recipients of special types of publi jer Federal 
" eS — Cases for Persons employed F work programs 
which 
Aid to dependent Gamene tot National Youth 
State children ceiving | were certi- Aa Other 
re- | fied by the| Civilian Work Federal 
Old-age Aid to lief Farm Se- | Conser- Projects | workand 
assistance Fensties | Chase the blind = Ad- = Student Out-of- | Adminis- — 
am. ren m orps tration proj- 
tion work pro- | work pro- ects 
gram 
MGs nncksncndedstecntsnadt 1,955,817 | 342,480 | 822,710 71, 330 | 1,461, 081 71,453 | 270,304 | 476,098 | 296,400 | 1,963,138 | *367,943 
Nac cedlaicntuiita antiinmmeeticisiegl 19, 768 5, 855 17,019 458 7,003 7, 451 11, 653 8, 485 39, 500 8, 660 
i ininceoncdghenamiorocashntiiik 8, 050 2, 534 7, 029 352 3, 494 43, 285 2, 565 2, 127 1,149 6, 921 1,792 
ESE ae: 18, 193 4, 270 11, 401 737 8, 750 322 8, 297 7, 982 4, 810 32, 170 2,710 
AS <.: cinhinnghnednuadiioeiineeie 140, 261 15, 390 37, 329 7, 098 121, 185 37,972 8, 878 22, 047 11, 472 88, 683 20, 256 
Cc TE ipipehannnibeconccantouseus 40, 5, 780 14, 253 3, 640 3, 268 2, 682 5, 579 3, 151 21, 417 3, 210 
EE EE 17, 085 41,400 33, 300 234 20, 300 5 1, 786 3, 248 2, 794 17, 962 5,077 
SE isdn aie co ehewoncedieees 2, 685 509 t  ) ee 1, 387 32 421 536 651 2,812 971 
District of Columbia... ...........-- 3, 344 910 2, 702 211 4) peasy 782 1,774 1, 337 10, 749 13, 104 
ih havdcccdinedbagninasamncenet 34, 896 3, 884 9, 891 2, 300 9, 679 4,071 5, 513 5, 509 33, 462 8, 350 
SE, Se eee 2 27, 924 3, 839 9, 897 1, 104 6, 885 1, 158 8, 203 16, 823 9, 200 40, 667 7, 982 
i iimadiwisensesneoanediiaal 8, 892 2, 849 6, 904 276 2, 256 771 1, 098 2, 553 1, 645 8, 877 899 
hi iinihtemaiictmecindinnnemnnidiia 138, 042 47,500 | * 17,000 47,700 150, 371 555 13, 841 26, 410 15, 857 158, 333 14, 803 
i ntsibidbcnconsuvisadanakoowl 66, 147 17, 282 35, 540 2, 438 44, 931 183 5, 547 9, 691 6, 851 53, 800 4,930 
| Sr eS 54, 602 43,000 37,000 1,448 29, 212 113 3, 173 8, 133 5, 530 24, 825 3, 984 
2 ESE pene sees ots 26, 918 6, 386 14, 736 1, 251 20, 629 4, 536 3, 769 9, 688 6, 416 24,310 3, 547 
EL incnkucasacccudnondiatial 47, 838 291 gs Se 35, 400 462 6, 165 11, 568 5,714 39, 798 7, 345 
i iitisiniacedshasadumbe asa 31,718 12, 927 36, 197 1,060 9, 611 578 5, 806 10, 327 6, 043 30, 834 6, 572 
Nitti scsieciadiencmnigiaiinman tied 14,018 1, 488 3, 757 1,241 10, 937 228 1, 731 2, 157 2, 419 7, 581 4,141 
EERE SEAEEREAS 18, 412 7,443 20, 023 681 8, 974 191 2, 554 4,110 4, 337 15, 523 6, 346 
PINON... cceccccdbsnscescccue 84, 388 11, 947 30, 232 1, 187 71, 420 22 7, 837 12, 957 7, 505 75, 925 19, 738 
EERE SRR err 73, 774 18, 507 45, 535 837 61, 545 632 8, 708 17, 440 9, 604 78, 626 4,420 
IL. ..s<nniniidedisctentadiuces 62, 882 8,779 21, 067 919 38, 570 1, 602 7, 056 10, 545 7, 004 39, 568 2, 893 
IS cincacininninnesincemewboun 21, 007 1104 +162 751 1, 150 925 5, 789 5, 436 6, 331 30, 773 7, 929 
Missourl EN SCE Ee 88, 522 10, 963 26, 248 33, 655 23, 979 1, 787 10, 495 13, 472 @, 510 72, 447 7, 628 
Dt ibtavccnsduecthastacdieeeinss 12, 165 2, 353 5, 682 193 4, 899 3, 935 2,014 3, 101 1, 766 10, 524 3, 295 
RS RRR He 27, 649 5, 400 12, 040 680 10, 480 3, 049 2, 859 6, 274 3, 186 23, 057 5, 159 
ER REEDS 2, 267 100 240 16 824 23 297 335 281 1, 792 1,077 
New Hampshire... .................. 5, 641 684 1, 753 324 7, 456 33 610 1, 192 1, 526 7, 129 4, 160 
SEE RS RS 31, 035 11, 121 24, 895 702 49, 954 138 7, 915 11, 048 6, 555 63, 615 20, 137 
| EEE LENS 4, 538 1,918 5, 578 234 2, 171 4, 227 2, 121 1, 956 2, 335 10, 912 2, 245 
sain esta tithintaindbiachnibital 118, 551 35, 904 70, 991 2, 839 257, 706 412 17,721 44, 337 24, 065 149, 510 27, 782 
Ce SS RSS ae 35, 566 9, 210 23, 087 1, 987 6, 705 563 6, 661 12, 044 9, 118 41, 406 7, 678 
NETS: 8,810 2,381 6, 607 170 5, 220 2, 440 3, 049 5, 305 3,072 10, 856 888 
he RE RR TR 122, 980 9, 084 27, 833 3, 951 93, 622 399 13, 306 22, 598 11, 413 137, 118 9, 787 
III, nce sin daaaiaciscnadbstlee caida 72, 078 18, 288 42, 049 2,219 | 213,000 3, 167 9, 965 13, 919 6,312 40, 118 4,012 
SRR opera 19, 435 1, 986 4,713 449 10, 888 389 2, 038 38, 956 1,796 14, 007 8, 087 
SS “SRS are 97, 330 36, 570 83, 260 12, 809 201, 170 421 17, 610 33, 988 21, 851 168, 219 31, 477 
EEE S IRN 6, 732 1, 189 3, 208 63 | #10,800 13 1, 113 2, 095 1,717 11, 362 5, 451 
SEEN a 19, 617 2, 927 8, 783 776 2,117 342 4, 754 8, 874 4, 394 34, 190 8, 255 
SEE 14, 728 1,901 4, 200 234 5, 629 7, 988 2, 824 6, 830 2, 468 10, 974 1, 583 
SN ista:nnnisnibigiekcin daiabamibbumes 40, 285 14, 157 36, 079 1, 601 34,100 157 7,091 9, 932 8, 152 37, 057 10, 717 
| NEES SANTIS 118, 409 95 3 2 See 12, 665 3, 144 17, 240 23, 451 16, 372 84, 850 14, 077 
RARE SEES ee SSPE 13, 689 3, 330 8, 182 203 5, 693 636 1,081 4, 503 2, 389 9, 623 1,401 
EIR ER I ee RR 5, 572 553 1, 003 152 2, 686 17 438 1,209 741 4, 542 535 
RTT: TRIER RES: 17, 204 2, 867 9, 052 1,018 7,829 197 6, 054 8, 761 6, 496 27, 002 17, 115 
TTT TIE ATE, ett 39, 047 4, 971 11, 767 , 043 13, 426 1, 065 3, 963 6, 445 4, 425 28, 735 14, 234 
REPRE Lene 17, 578 7, 670 21, 198 796 17, 289 119 4, 462 7, 621 6, 999 33, 282 2,798 
TESTER aE 51, 222 12, 353 28, 191 2,010 49, 364 1, 762 5, 791 13, 592 4,045 44, 257 1,841 
DIN div kenaccedsécctenaseansece 3, 398 731 1, 808 1, 498 873 612 3, 348 1,851 
1 See footnotes to table 3. 1 Includes 4 persons not distributed by States. 3 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
May 1940 


May expenditures in 116 urban areas in the 
United States for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance, public general 
relief, and private assistance, and for earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration totaled $92.4 mil- 
lion. Excluded from this aggregate sum are all 
costs of administering the various programs and 
of materials, supplies, and equipment required 
for the operation of work projects. Data are 
not available for the urban areas on earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, earnings under the work programs of the 
National Youth Administration, or earnings of 
persons employed on Federal agency projects 
financed by transfer of WPA funds and other 
Federal work and construction projects. 


In May, earnings on projects operated by the 
WPA represented 51.0 percent of total payments, 
Expenditures for general relief by public agencies 
comprised the second Jargest share, 25.9 percent, 
and obligations incurred for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
together accounted for 22.1 percent of the total, 
Private assistance represented only 1.0 percent 
of total expenditures. 

From April to May, the total amount expended 
for public and private assistance and WPA 
earnings in the 116 urban areas declined 2.2 per- 
cent. This decline was attributable almost en- 
tirely to decreases in the tota! sums spent for 
general relief payments by public agencies and for 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the WPA. Expenditures for public general 
relief moved downward 4.6 percent to $23.9 mil- 
lion, and aggregate earnings on WPA projects 
declined 2.0 percent to $47.1 million. The total 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-May 1940 
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amount expended for assistance payments by 
private agencies was 4.3 percent smaller in May 
than in April, but the total of such payments is 
extremely small in relation to aggregate expendi- 
tures for assistance and WPA earnings. Obliga- 
tions incurred for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance totaled $20.4 
million—only 0.1 percent more than in April. 

Although total expenditures in all areas com- 
bined decreased only slightly from April to May, 
substantial reductions occurred in a number of 
the individual areas. Of the 93 areas in which 
smaller total sums were spent in May, there were 
18 with declines of 10 percent or more. Increases 
of 10 percent or more were recorded for 9 of the 
23 urban areas with larger aggregate payments in 
April. 

Compared with the total amount spent for 
public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
in the 116 urban areas in May 1939, the total 
expenditure in May of this year was 18.9 percent 
smaller. A reduction of 30.6 percent in the total 
sum earned by persons employed on projects 
operated by the WPA was responsible for the 
major part of this decline. In May 1940, total 
payments for general relief by public agencies 
amounted to 11.7 percent less than in the same 
month of 1939. On the other hand, total obli- 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 urban 
areas, January 1929-May 1940 
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gations incurred for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance were 13.6 percent 
greater in May of this year. For old-age assist- 
ance, expenditures had increased 15.0 percent, 
for aid to dependent children 10.8 percent, and 
for aid to the blind 5.8 percent. The amount 
spent for private assistance was practically the 
same in May of both years. 


Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, May 1940 
[Corrected to July 19, 1940] 












































= Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from amount— 
Type of agency —— Amount! April 1940 in— May 1939 in— 
Oe as May 1040} APril IMay 1939 
umber Number 

| dass Amount dam Amount 
RE eee | @ ¢08, 977, 199 |.........-... = bins haan —18.9 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
I ih ee () | 991,497,487 |........... ay ) rei —19.0 99.0 99.0 99. 2 

Agencies administering: 

| are ES 843, 567 23, 908, 423 —4.2 —4.6 —11.9 —11.7 25.9 26.5 23.8 
Special types of assistance '_........_. 729, 817 20, 447, 351 +.5 +.1 +9.1 +13.6 22.1 21.6 15.8 
Old-age assistance.................. 578, 006 14, 524, 748 +.4 +.1 +8.3 +15.0 15.7 15.4 1L.1 
Aid to dependent children §._.___.. 127, 990 5, 160, 931 +Li1 +.2 +13.9 +10.8 5.6 5.4 4.1 
 '. (. .!.lCL eee 23, 821 761, 672 +.4 +.1 +5.6 +5.8 .8 .8 .6 
Work Projects Administration ¢_...._.. () 7, 141, 663 (?) —2.0 @® —30.6 51.0 50.9 59.6 
Private agencies ?..................------------ @® | *es7e, 702 |............ Ee 2 | BAe. o+4.1 1.0 1.0 8 






































! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 

incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for 

programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 

because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 

tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 
italization. 

* Not available. 

3 Public agencies administered $1,896 of private funds while private agen- 
cies administered $14,833 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed 
from public and private sources, respectively, were $91,510,374 and $866,765. 

‘ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
come } and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security . 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons empered on projects o ted by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

’ Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

* Includes estimate of $165,892, of which $130,713 represents expenditures 
of agencies for which monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects cperated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, May 1940 


[Corrected to July 19, 1940] 



























































Public funds ae i 
c ge in total 
from— 
State and city Area included | Total! Lad 
Aidto | Aid to 
General | Old-age WPA A Ma 

Total relief? | assistance “ ayy me.) » | earnings ¢ be 1980 

$449,661 | $449, $8, 563 $22, 503 $23, 027 $864 | $394, 665 $39; -98) —366 

112,767 | 112, 110 1, 001 7, 607 1, 902 136 | 101, 464 657| —3.2] 126 

5, 849, 460 | 5,825,797 | 1,508,240 | 2,161,237 | 232,380 | 163,685 | 1,670,255| 23,463] -—19/ 25 

1, 263, 649 | 1,260,159 | 242,964 | | 309,002}  53,937| 24.329] | 629,927 3,490] —4.8) -111 

305,728 | '303,420|  36,170| 129,380| 21,744 7,156 | 108,970 2,308 | —3.3) +34 

672,755 | 671,880 | 117,793 + 276,240 | 32,488 12,548 | 232,811 875; -1.9| —§ 

1, 628, 405 | 1,607,506 | 334,919 | 407,555|  56,323| 25,858] 782,851 20,809} —23/) ~127 

734,020 | 731,105}  66,186| 310,468| 55,186 4,322 | 204, 943 2,924| —9.3| +100 

193,418 | 190,659] %52,501| 35, 793 8, 406 566| 93, 393 2,750! +.1| —246 

567 | 256,224] 9095.322| 56,111 7, 855 1,032 | 95,904 13,343 | -65| 79 

120 | 91,434 | 611,536 13, 566 3,079 119| 43,134 695 | +33.2| —84 

209,131 | 204,654 $75,885 | 54,608 9, 760 1,002 | 153, 309 4,477| 40.4) =34 

176,141 | 26,833 18, 798  ) iiaeenet 120, 432 2.557} —.1| —@5 

778,278 | 761,606 |  54,063| 84,901 34, 200 5,403 | 583,030 | 16,582) +25] -66 

243,652 | 242, 959 5,162 | 44,295 8,775 3,161 | 181, 566 603 | -8.7| -37.3 

104,079 | 97, 756 6.634 | 33,512 10, 952 2, 181 44, 477 6,323) —3.8| —438 

428,496 | 423,207| 22.677| 22,182 15, 383 1,819 | 361,236 5,19 | —6.8| —329 

SS aees ae i 8, 394, 734 | 8,310, 557 | 2,551,365 | 1, 167,821 77, 71 70,965 | 4,443,535} 84,177) -—5.7| —186 
Springfield..........|..... eee SIR 236,908 | | 284,905 |” 49,288 | ° 47,059 1; 685 4,740 | "182, 133 2,003} -5.7/ -61 
en eee Pcksdeocse 255, 363 55, 237 42, 149 22, 738 1, 474 153, 765 932 | —1.4/ —328 
Fort Wayne..........---|__... “abt 228,378 | 226,560| 23,700| 43, 21, 807 1,347 | 135.627 1,818} —3.2| —21.7 
ec tg ame 747,362 | 740,941] 91,973 | 134,650 72; 028 6,692 | 435, 598 6421) -—32| —27.4 

South Bend............-.|..... | SER 242,414 | 242.980| 46,493/  40,030| 20, 531 Lill| 134,815 434) —4.5| —28.7 
Terre Haute__........--|..... SRC TB: 286,188 | 285,226}  26,426|  55,727| 20,772 2128 | 180, 173 962| —4.4| —288 
Des Moines.__...........|_._.. do...........| 477,784 | 477,018| 63,343 | 93, 662 4, 028 5,564 | 310, 421 766| —7.5| —36 
MRE RT asa 240,713 | 240,078 | 52,971 45, 270 4, 159 1,744 | 135, 934 635 | +13.1| 410.2 
Kansas City.............|____. ae 260,520 | 260, 212 31, 456 30, 903 14, 739 1,669} 181,445 308 | —7.6| —21.4 
—._........... Stee coaee 123,662 | 122, 500 11, 688 18, 891 7, 649 1.180} 83,083 1,162} -90| +438 
SR RRR ama do... 235,453 | 234.768 | 66.462| 44,281 19, 589 2,007 | 102, 429 685 | +2.3| +109 
Kentucky: Louisville....._|____- do__. --| 281,885 | 274,860| 23,643| 36,753) 7,961).......... 206, 503 7,015 | —3.3| —17.9 
New Orleans...........- Parish...........| 1,017,737 | 1,006,176 | 50, 282 70,002 | 101,017 5,531 | 770,344| $11,561) 423] —187 
0 61, 1 60, 920 8. 933 17, 025 16, 169 18, 149 260| +.6| +180 

98, 96,669 | ¢18,916| 20,875 1,352| 51,238 1,335] —.9| 07 

788,919 | 772,474 | 163,836 | 161,850 | 137,824 9,302 | 299, 16,445| —1.7| +53 

Se See do...........| 2,465, 768 | 2,381,764 | 511,631 | 436,719 | 241,982 8,540 | 1,182,802} 8400) —37| —181 
Brockton................|_...- TER 192,786 | 180,159 |  42758| 60,334 9, 019 515 533 3,627 | —27.4| -31.7 
Cambridge..............|-...- EE 260, 433 79,587 | 48 204 22, 189 939 | 109,514 2.850; -—69| 8&6 
C4... cAoon oe do : 275,217 | 274,997| 84300] 58 192 12, 499 849 | 119, 157 20| -4.7| -03 
a Bia ec 173,026 | 171,858| 39,883 | 45,648 5, 790 552 976 1,168) —46| —L9 
a aa RR 307, 305, 644 70,296 | 69, 289 15, 200 805 | 149, 874 218| -40|} 1 
Lynn A Wi cha cihtnieds 251,819 | 248903} 51,865) 76,466 9, 739 732| 110, 101 2,916 | —26.8| —20 
RS NNITARER ym | 198660 | «(124646 | 43,711 31, 390 7, 130 264 | 42142 23| -66| +88 
New Bedford...........|-...- do___. 283,653 | 282,223| 60,218} 80,375 13, 616 984 | 127, 1,430} -1.7| —2.0 
ei ACCRA ANE do...........| 77,002| 75,090] 26.660 19, 651 152| 20,232 1,903 | -135| —188 
Springfield.............-.|----- i rrcaenteadl 414,337 | 409,828; 98,742| 85,.200| 24,757 928 | 200,111 4509} +9.8| +407 
OR Beh te aide. 133| 504013] 154,027| 98,966 28, 826 803 | 221, 301 4,120| +143] —17.9 
eo County......... 3, 710,081 | 3,605,273 | 810,950 | 243,240 | 324, 208 4,719 | 2,312,057 | 15,708 | +11.9| —250 
a Re” “EE 269, 44 269,317} 34, 371 53, 582 154, 476 1 | -7.2| —351 
Grand Rapids........._.|....- eee 424, 423,609} 51,768 | 102, 387 27, 347 1,528 | 240,570 $700 | —23.3 | —350 
ee teammate ae ee ciate 207,129 | 207,000} ¢27,222| 47,106; 25 104 645 | 106,928 120| ~10.4| —485 
eee RNNRenTN SRR SS RRS 149, 842 | 149, 429 16,642 | 28 646 18, 437 468 | 85,236 413 | -124| -308 

A: 
ES Be ae ee. 606,808 | 692,179} 167,806 | 104,560, 36,177 2,777 | 380, 769 4,719} —1.8| -188 
“oo RS MUR do.......----| 1,319,951 | 1,311,929 | 302, 735 248 | 55,322 5,506 | 663, 028 8022} —.5| —209 
coc cnscdaoced EAE 625,684 | 621,000} 201,519] 109,616| 27,292 3,212| 279 361 4,684 | —7.0| 247 
Kansas City.............|....- do..... 320 601 75,680 | 160, 852 648 | 710,200) 486, 221 9,719} —&2| —162 
an. ............0 City and county.| 1, 627, 1,600,157 | 123,280| 222,406| 67,703 | 716,450 | 1,179,318 18,172} +61) —2L1 
—— Omaha_.......... EG ccipshahaizel 499, 451 , 16, 023 77, 433 2, 463 358, 053 8,780} —80| —103 
ew Jersey: 

Jersey City_.........._. Slt et 200,812 | 200,353; 106,150|  27,228| 26,917 1,166 | 128, 804 1450) —7.1| —435 
RIE Re” “ERRANDS 835 | 950, 401,858 | 63,.002| 63,556 2.537 | 419, 217 3,575| —61| —2.4 
eee... 5. ....).-.- iiss chica 170,686 | 168,956 | 42.486 17, 803 13, 790 820! 93,967 1,730 | —11.4| —19.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, May 1940—Continued 



























































[Corrected to July 19, 1940] 
Percentage 
Public funds aug Set 
State and city Area included | Total! oy 
General | Old-age Aid to Aid to WPA A 
Total | ‘relief? | assistance | 4¢ —_— w.| » | earnings ¢ rity rf 
$106, 089 $39, 884 $17, 247 $5, 657 $756 | $42,545 $1,898 | —5.3| —30.8 
, 281, 753 726, 275 101, 345 59, 283 3, 282 391, 568 13,721 | —15.0| —23.6 
89, 428 55, 933 13, 102 8,814 0 11, 579 420; —9.7 —5.4 
16, 540, 797 | 5,998, 680 | 1, 519,029 | 1, 149, 646 41,331 | 7,832,111 | ® 216, 683 —.8/| —23.3 
101, 765 54, 450 8, 701 7, 441 lll 31, 062 875 | —3.9| —12.0 
506 338, 692 124, 527 37, 754 2, 628 131, 905 3,629; —28) —12.5 
433, 207 210, 563 75, 003 20, 008 1, 254 126, 379 3,550 | —15.4 | —22.2 
155, 058 67, 246 32, 246 13, 479 377 41, 710 2,304; —7.0| —17.6 
234, 260 112, 034 20, 649 19, 051 559 81, 967 1,380}; —3.9| —217 
120, 179 3, 712 12, 990 5, 819 937 _. | eer —-9.5| —11.0 
103, 675 4,970 17, 925 8, 066 1, 456 71, 258 655 | —6.3 +5.8 
90, 101 2, 787 16, 291 8, 830 1,301 60, 892 44) —11L1 —6.0 
117, 692 10, 272 14, 314 7, 325 1,018 84, 763 4,237 | —11.0 —5.7 
909, 128 $4, 187 81,817 12, 95 1,750 728, 439 2,892 | —3.5| —21.7 
373, 918 35, 222 , 670 10, 627 1,921 238, 478 256; —5.9| —19.0 
1, 066, 273 225, 278 201, 672 33, 269 4, 872 601, 182 15, 391 +.3| —30.6 
3, 039, 068 602, 317 243, 041 102, 651 8, 753 | 2,081, 406 32, 212 —.4|) —39.0 
753, 301 99, 842 176, 997 17, 411 6, 435 452, 616 1,694 | —3.6|) —26.3 
502, 612 88, 110 128, 373 12, 660 2, 763 270, 706 1,746 | —5.0| 23.2 
153, 662 7, 413 55, 352 4,221 1, 307 85, 369 833 | —9.4| —12.5 
806, 038 73, 197 133, 987 16, 210 4, 297 578, 347 519 | —5.9| —37.0 
380, 918 46, 543 53, 533 10, 423 3, 383 267, 036 543 | —7.4| —39.0 
212, 109 4, 48 88, 642 20, 903 3, 058 94, 658 5, 671 —.4 —6.9 
579, 489 99, 359 161, 510 24, 925 4, 835 288, 860 1,578 | —2.3) —140 
250, 219 25, 230 28, 250 10, 565 5, 696 185, 478 834 | +35.7| —16.6 
278, 298 41, 527 32, 159 21, 588 6, 384 176, 640 8 | —22.8| —25.2 
267, 015 28, 583 25, 058 11, 953 5, 509 195, 912 685 be —17.2 
282, 805 34, 262 35, 473 19, 308 7, 474 186, 288 1, 186 25.9 | —18.5 
301, 926 78, 951 52, 356 24, 127 7, 930 138, 562 108} +19) —24.2 
348, 501 74, 921 35, 978 30, 911 7, 285 199, 406 321 | —19.7| —32.3 
4, 266,721 | 1,843, 405 487, 780 408, 452 73,088 | 1,453, 996 $42,452 | —3.3 —6.9 
2, 961,913 | 1,028, 849 281, 449 194, 449 38, 141 | 1,419, 005 6 20, 670 +.1 —20.8 
378, 584 60, 996 41, 736 14, 827 9, 069 251, 956 1,606 | +3.3| —10.1 
eaie hing 1, 054, 973 398, 686 68, 804 51, 570 10, 799 525, 114 2,979 | +25.0 —1.4 
---+-------| 1,116,917 | 1, 114, 871 491, 705 83, 822 68, 275 15, 637 455, 342 2, 046 +4.7 —24.5 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City. ..........- 471, 151 465, 068 164, 274 58, 613 20, 160 533 221, 483 6,083 | —2.3 +5.9 
—— Carolina: Charleston _- County 157, 448 156, 990 2, 609 9, 911 4,174 618 139, 588 458} —41/) —15.2 
Enervilie bagiadegipenaonaaiaed Sicincstistne 160, 108 160, 108 3, 155 17, 923 20, 378 747 } A 8 SECRET —15.7 —2.0 
585 319, 789 2, 302 50, 323 25, 174 3, 084 238, 906 4,796; —5.5 +6.9 
244, 977 243, 264 2, 764 41, 757 27, 383 2, 527 168, 833 1,713 0 +14.7 
321, 041 317, 828 14, 388 73, 319  ) ee 229, 328 3,213 | —88 —9.1 
917 87, 446 369 BREE Ekeonmansl Seloosansel 78, 215 471} —8.0 —5.8 
314, 881 314, 408 13, 408 | SRR See” 246. 434 $473 | —9.3 —5.2 
333 284, 917 22, 42 | SS eee 200, 981 3,416; —838| —14.3 
289, 086 , 0 eae. | ES See 224, 674 3,990; —81 —10.9 
393, 806 391, 044 59, 543 101, 955 41, 580 1, 551 187, 315 $1,862; —5.6 +4.8 
89, 410 554 3,915 10, 143 3, 877 879 69, 740 856 | —28.3 —.2 
OG) 168, 630 163, 273 13, 065 13, 740 6, 526 1,114 828 5,357 | —2.4 +3.9 
Ww peenese bpuédnbwecacedeciensed ibaccesenont 24, 651 24, 651 3, 116 4, 906 960 487 . } a +17) —20.7 
ashington: 
_—- Sicoihesel cerheneioqimeninischtintel County. ........ 763, 560 757, 253 97, 062 232, 871 37, 551 8, 405 381, 364 $6,307 | —6.3) —14.3 
(ss ST SRERREEE Pres : Ee 399, 893 399, 893 25, 430 97, 176 17, 960 2, 651 3 eS —5.3| —13.8 
West Virginia: Huntington..|_.._. ' Se Seas 125, 827 125, 371 9, 406 1a, 345 5, 773 80% 94, 039 456 | —3.1|) —36.6 
Kenosha Lidhidieidibenenaheiehertemnncelsines td — ee 184, 166 183, 985 49, 329 27, 327 17, 920 1,348 88, 061 181} —5.1|) —21.3 
SRR SR caduitonne 252, 128 251, 916 40, 847 48, 751 28, 207 1, 163 132, 948 212; —63); —IL4 
Milwaukee. .............}..... Psy 1, 782, 837 | 1,772, 355 517, 449 232, 706 99, 087 9, 323 913, 790 10,482 | —%4) —21L1 
i“ “ss SSG omy Binistanaie 165, 968 165, 515 30, 476 20, 906 929 70, 453 | -—3.3 |) —31.2 
! Excludes cost of administration; of —y~ y Ba mee me and other items ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; it earnings of per- 
t to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Dew ae sons employed on projets operated by the WPA within these enue and enees 
programs differ from those for months prior to January 1 pry ped = any pepe Ba aoe Sab 
—~ they include obligations incurred for in addition to “lien, or earnings of persons aineete on other than those operated 
ed for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and by the WPA. 
aappttalication 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on p2cludes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered ‘oe les estimate. 
* Includes for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 5 Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
Security B and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, June 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations of more than 
400,000 in 1930, and from Rochester, New York, 
which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During June in these 19 cities, 542,000 cases 
were aided from general relief funds with an 
expenditure of over $16.5 million. The number 
of cases aided declined 4 percent, and expenditures 
decreased 6 percent from May. 

All cities except New Orleans reported a de- 
crease from the previous month both in the 
number of cases receiving relief and in the amount 
of assistance. The increases in New Orleans were 
slight. The largest decreases in cases aided were 
12 percent in Buffalo and between 7 and 9 percent 
in four other cities. Pittsburgh reported the 
largest decrease—17 percent—in expenditures; 
five other cities showed declines of 13 to 16 percent. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the extent 
to which other types of income were received in 


households benefiting from general relief. In 34 
percent of the cases in Baltimore, general relief 
supplemented payments for aid to dependent 
children. In 9 to 13 percent of the cases jn 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis, 
general relief was granted to supplement WPA 
earnings. Earnings from private employment 
provided partial support for 11 and 14 percent of 
the cases in Buffalo and Rochester, respectively, 
and 22 percent of the cases in Newark. 


Case Turn-Over 


In 14 cities fewer cases were opened in June than 
in May. In Boston the decrease was 40 percent 
and in 6 cities ranged from 25 to 34 percent, 
Minneapolis opened 66 percent more cases than 
in May. 

In all cities except Detroit, New Orleans, and 
New York, the number of cases closed during 
June was larger than the number opened. Separa- 
tion rates ranged from 4 in Chicago, New Orleans, 
and New York to 18 in Minneapolis; accession 
rates ranged from 3 in Chicago and Rochester to 
15 in Detroit. Such rates are based on the aver- 
age number of cases open at the beginning and 
end of the month. The largest relative decrease 
occurred in Buffalo with a separation rate of 13 
and an accession rate of 4. In Cincinnati and 
Rochester, however, separation rates of 14 and 10 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, June 1940 






































; Average amount Pe Tw 
P Number of Amount of 
City cases receiving relief | l et tee 
relief Per family | Perone- | Number of | Amount of 
case | person case cases relief 
— —— SSS Se ee 
6, 564 $150, 446 (4) | (2) —4.8 —3.1 
AED 15, 804 375, 443 $28. 22 | $16. 49 =45 15.8 
pee 16, 387 537, 658 39.78 | 14. 37 | 11.5 -12.5 
Weds daas-maate 3 85, 922 32, 432, 539 (2) (2) —1.2 -29 
Ba PIES Ie 7, 583 172, 182 25.14 | 16. 71 —4.0 —8.0 
ELIE LEED ERES SE? 20, 633 422, 224 24. 44 | 15.79 —3.0 -9.7 
eR SR SR ETS RE 18, 085 5Al, 916 | (2) (2) —3.9 —13.1 
Te a a a 2, 131 52, 521 | 29. 90 | 19. 08 (*) -2.0 
4 51, 410 1, 564, 926 39. 35 | 17.23 | ey | -24 
MNT: 20, 332 450, 023 27. 56 | 11.99 —5.6 -13.5 
Selecta cceen 11, 558 87, 773 28. 94 | 16.05 | 9.1 -40 
13,079 388, 905 (2) (2) | —.3 -32 
2, 512 51, 029 26. 84 16. 40 | 413 +1.5 
152, 893 5, 993, 604 | 45.57 27. 94 | —23 -.1 
hides 7 57, 290 1, 579, 380 | (2) (2) —5.9 -14.1 
Soe 7 34, 081 854, 639 | (2) (2) -7.3 —16.6 
RE Set GEST 7, 905 274, 757 | 39. 87 18. 13 —8.9 -9.0 
item itelee 3 6, 072 | 110, 922 | 23. 38 8. 64 | —4.2 —2.9 
4 ae 11, 745 | 320, 921 | 40.61 20.09 | —8.3 -61 














1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs. 

2 Not available. 

$ Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 

4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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$ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
® Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


7 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, June 1940 






































Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
on Number s 
y cases recely- | marnings from 
ing relief Unemploy- | Old-age assist- | Aid todepend-| Aid to the 
? regular em- | WPA earnings! ment benefits| ance ent children | blind 
p oyment 

6, 564 0.6 0.4 0.8 18 34.3 0.2 
16, 387 11.0 8.7 1.2 3.0 1.4 2 

85, 922 (‘) 1.0 an 2.9 2 () 
7, 583 3.3 2.4 1.3 5.6 1 3 
20, 633 5.8 11.6 5 .9 () 1 
18, 085 4.5 7.5 11 2.9 5.0 3 
2, 131 , ee SE ese (!) 5.0 % 3 

47,972 (') (*) (1) (') ) (') 
20, 332 6.8 11.4 4 4.0 .4 1 
11, 558 1.6 12.9 en 5.2 OE. Gis cavieciewaecans 
13, 079 21.8 4.4 Ff an as OL 
tf a vy  comapganane 5 x0 is 2 

ee 15 6.0 ‘ ‘ . s 

aR NE RAE 57, 290 (1) 21 7 | (1) © © 

Pittsburgh ?............_. 34, 081 () 4.5 11 () 1 1) 
EE eee ene, ee te 7, 905 13.7 6.6 1.0 6.8 3.0 3 

I oa sinccoamiamadenancnal 10, 632 (*) te () (!) (1) () 

1 Not available. 


+ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
3 Less than 0.1 percent. 


respectively were accompanied by accession rates 
of 8 and 3. Turn-over was comparatively high 
in Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and San 
Francisco, with both accession and separation 
rates of 13 or more. Chicago and New York 
reported the smallest turn-over, with both rates 


below 5 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In 10 of the 18 cities reporting both openings 
and closings, more cases were closed because of 


‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
5 Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 


placement on WPA projects than were opened 
because of loss of WPA employment. Accession 
rates for WPA employment were 5 in Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco; separation rates 
were 5 in St. Louis and 6 in Detroit. The largest 
relative change in case load as a result of WPA 
employment was a decrease in Detroit where the 
separation rate was 6 and the accession rate 3. 

In Cleveland 55 percent and in nine other cities 
25 percent or more of the openings were attributed 
to loss of WPA employment. In Detroit 44 per- 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, June 1940 
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Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
City | P eo ——_ | ° a , 
“ ercentage rate essation 0 
| Loss of regular | Loss of WPA All other 
Number | “nee BS employment | employment Sa reasons 

Baltimore... ‘nil 338 | 24.6 | 8.6 21.9 | 2.1 0.2 75.8 

sh sacehdas fad 1, 229 —40.1 | 8.5 2 48.2 24.7 2 26.9 
Buta a al ‘ -” ‘ae 587 —34.3 | 3.6 46.5 | 11.4 1.0 41.1 
“Saar ita baa 2, 667 —33.0 3.0 20.3 | 34.6 2.6 42.5 
eet... : pine 637 —2.2 7.6 9.1 | 27.5 3.1 60.3 
Cleveland............ Seoiiie 1, 229 —1.3 5.6 15.3 | 55.0 2.9 26.8 
Detroit bed 2, 559 +9.7 14.6 21.4 | 20.9 3.0 54.7 
District of Columbia‘..............__... 250 —25.6 8) eee ee | wos sendin beeil Rinciinehardigdieiaaanne 100.0 
Los Angeles _.....____. wid 5, 487 —13.4 11.4 (5) | 22.0 (5) (©) 
Milwaukee 3_______. ot 2, 479 —11.8 13.7 15.7 | 32.9 2.2 49.2 
Minneapolis. __._. 1, 387 +65. 7 13.0 15.9 12.4 3.2 68.5 
SER 1, 236 —19.0 9.9 33. 2 | 28.4 1.8 36. 6 
New Orleans...____- 141 +25.9 5.8 (5) (5) (5) (3 
New York __. 6, 306 —25.9 4.3 27.4 24.3 -6 47.7 
Philadelphia _. edie 4, 556 +8.2 8.5 27.6 37.8 5.1 29.5 
SRN ae area: 3, 798 | +10.5 12.2 22.4 42.8 11.2 23.6 
Rochester. ____ 282 —19.9 3.3 | 39.7 | 14.5 4 45.4 
UNE 608 =i.3 10.0 | 14.3 | ty Sees 57.2 
San Francisco...._.._._.__- 1, 476 | —27.6 | 13.6 | () 33.4 1.9 (5 














! Cases opencd as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 


? Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 
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3 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
4 Accepts only unemployable cases, 
5 Not available. 














cent and in eight other cities 25 percent or more 
of the closings were accounted for by acceptance 
for WPA employment. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In all but 4 of the 16 cities for which complete 
data were available, more cases were closed be- 
cause regular employment was obtained than 
were opened on loss of such employment. The 
highest separation rates because of such employ- 
ment were 6 in Buffalo and 5 in Boston, Milwau- 
kee, and Rochester; the accession rate was as 
much as 4 only in Boston. The change in case 
load because of regular employment was rela- 
tively greatest in Rochester and Buffalo with 
separation rates of 5 and 6 and accession rates of 
1 and 2, respectively. 

In six cities loss of regular employment was 
responsible for more than 25 percent of the cases 
opened during June. In Boston and Buffalo it 
accounted for almost 50 percent of the openings. 
Obtaining employment accounted for 52 percent 
of the closings in Rochester and for more than 
25 percent of the closings in nine other cities. 





Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Cus 
Load 

Only 4 cities showed net increases in cage 
load because the number of cases opened on ces- 
sation of unemployment benefits exceeded the num- 
ber closed on receipt of benefits. Changes be- 
cause of unemployment benefits did not affect 
significantly the case load in any of the 17 cities 
for which complete data were available. Logs 
of unemployment benefits accounted for 11 per- 
cent of the openings in Pittsburgh and for no 
more than 5 percent of the openings in other 
cities. Receipt of benefits accounted for 7 per- 
cent of the closings in Pittsburgh and for 7 to 
11 percent of the closings in 4 cities located in 
States with a new benefit year beginning April 1, 
namely, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, and Ro- 
chester. 

Of the 12 cities reporting cases closed because 
of the receipt of old-age retirement and survivors 
benefits, only Newark and New Orleans reported 
that such closings comprised as much as 2 percent 
of total closings. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, June 1940 















































Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
| Receipt of 
Separation Transfer to 
City Percentage 1 Receipt of | old-age 
Number | ,.change rate employ: a —— unemploy- | retirement Fo nese All other 
from May ment Slaeee | WEe ment and yP lic reasons 
1940 obtained benefits | survivors | , Pat 
benefits 

Nn ne wince 665 —29.3 10.6 14.7 0.3 22.3 BE Gonisiccmaiscen 5.7 55.0 

en nnansecatacne 1, 485 —24.8 10.3 43.8 () 325.3 RES 8.1 18.0 

ee 2,024 —14.4 12.5 46.3 16.3 11.8 9.6 0.1 2.0 13.9 

ish cnn embckinnihe 43,720 —11.0 4.2 39.0 11.2 8.9 7.3 on 5.6 7.9 

i esta scichtilinmon 1, 140 —23.0 13.6 26.0 4.7 32.1 21 Re a 34.3 

a 1, 707 —12.2 7.7 31.7 4.3 37.3 1.9 e 1.6 23.0 

«RS 2, 297 —25.4 13.1 19.5 4.7 44.4 ES HRS 2.0 26.4 

District of Columbia *....____-. 317 —20.2 14.4 9.2 6.3 | ES: RRS es 23.0 53.9 

Los OS ea 5, 879 —21.8 12.2 24.2 2.7 25.7 3.0 mm 4.6 39.7 

_ eS ER diene 2,715 —29.0 15.0 33.0 1.3 20.7 1.5 1 3.0 40.4 

OE Ee 1, 961 —5.7 18.4 19.2 9.8 8.9 | eee 1.7 58.1 

ee 1, 338 +10.5 10.7 23.3 3.4 11.0 2.8 2.2 2.2 55.1 

New Orleans............._.-..-- 101 —651.7 4.1 8.9 1.0 EE Cadtatiteddnnee 2.0 2.8 29.7 

SL 6, 284 —42.i 4.3 33.8 14.2 16.1 10.6 on 7.3 17.9 

es 5, 635 —33.8 10.5 31.1 8.4 26.5 4.6 (7) 13.3 16.1 

i lent deat m 3, 898 —45.6 12.5 35.4 9.5 27.8 7.0 on 9.5 10.7 

SEE ee 864 —1.8 10.2 52.2 10.8 9.3 | See 3.2 13. 5. 

TSS 722 —22.2 11.9 9.3 1.4 38.8 CU 9 SERS 23.2 25. 5. 

San Francisco.................- 1, 880 —36.8 17.4 17.2 1.6 23.0 1.9 ok 2.4 53.8 

Ppp closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 4 Excludes 2,088 cases formerly receiving surplus commodities only. 

end of month. 


2 Not available. 


+ Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, 


5 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
7 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE e« ANALYSIS DIVISION 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Birth-Date Discrepancies in Records of Primary 
Beneficiaries 


A group of 9,981 claims for primary benefits 
allowed during a 4-week period in late April 
and early May was studied to determine the nature 
of the discrepancies between the birth date given 
in the proof of age accepted by the Bureau when 
allowing the claim and that given in the appli- 
cation for account number. Since the study does 
not include disallowed claims, the results should 
be interpreted with caution. Although one-fifth 
of the claims studied show discrepancies in date 
of birth, an even higher rate would probably 
appear in a group of claims received, because such 
a group would include persons with claims later 
disallowed—in some cases disallowed because of 
incorrect age information. Some disallowances 
have resulted from the fact that the claimant’s age 
was less than 65, while there were probably other 
disallowances in which a claimant’s wages in 1937 
or 1938 were inadmissible because he proved to 
be over 65 when earning them. 

The highest rate of discrepancy in birth date 
between the two sets of records—account-number 
application and proof of age submitted with 
claim—is shown for the Negro group, followed by 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of primary benefit 
claims allowed, with and without discrepancy in birth 
date, by race and nativity and by sex, 4-week period 
of April-May 1940 






































Race and nativity Sex 
White 
Item Total Negro | es 

Na- | For- other ,| Mele) male 

Total tive eign- 

rm 
Total number..........- 9, 981 |9, 562 |6, 404 | 3, 158 419 |9, 029 952 
Total percent... .......- 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Without discrepancy -.--- - 79.5 | 80.2 | 83.8 | 72.9) 64.2| 79.8) 76.3 
With discrepancy ...-..-.--- 20.5 | 19.8 | 16.2 27.1 35.8 | 20.2 23.7 
Understatements ?. __ ._- 13.3 | 12.8 | 10.6 17.1 24.6 | 12.8 17.8 
Overstatements ?.........| 7.0} 6.9] 5.5 9.7 9.8} 7.2 5.9 
Miscellaneous *. . .....- : .2 1 of 3 1.4 eee 











! Includes 11 persons of other race and 1 of unknown race. 

2 Age is considered understated when birth date in account-number appli- 
cation is earlier than date in proof of age accepted in allowing claim; over- 
stated when later. 

3 Complete birth date not given on account-number application. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of primary benefit claims al- 
lowed with discrepancy in birth date, by amount of 
discrepancy, 4-week period of April-May 1940 
































Amount of discrepancy Number ae 

DOR coin cwsiccccsctacdbaumieneeumndiias 2, 046 100.0 
CUenianatatanneets *. .....ncncacacdtecsuiidnssansnitl 1, 324 64.7 
WOOGIE... anccccusiostanenniaen 182 8.9 
More than 5 days—less than 1 month...... 89 4.4 

1 month or more—less than 1 year_........ 121 5.9 
iyo  cecitiaeiecnsensiiainitiaia tia hic Rd 340 16.6 

ore than 1 year—less than 3............. 238 11.6 
a ae 354 17.3 
Gvessbaiomsenie *........ccisscinebecsdteanione 703 34.4 
Bel GUI. ...<cisp<sacemepitisiniiditdiiedeniiiataa inl 194 9.5 
More than 5 days—less than 1 month_.... 104 5.1 

1 month or more—less than 1 year_........ 89 4.3 

1 year See ere 170 8.3 

ore than 1 year—less than 3............. 120 5.9 

BS FOR OF MTR si inn cicasabisnisincdel 26 1.3 
Misetiienseus *. .......ncdinscutitieeciogdaed 19 9 

1 See table 1, footnote 2. 2 See table 1, footnote 3. 


that for the foreign-born white (table 1). Even 
the native white claimants, however, have a fairly 
high rate of discrepancy—16 percent. Women 
show a slightly higher discrepancy rate than men. 
Understatements of age were three times as 
frequent as overstatements among women and 
about two times as frequent among men. 

Nearly two-fifths of the discrepancies are of less 
than a year and about one-fourth are of 1 year 
exactly (table 2). Over 80 percent of the dis- 
crepancies of more than a year are understate- 
ments of age. In many cases, no doubt, the 
incorrect age may have been given in order to 
retain or obtain a job. In 51 cases understate- 
ments of age amounted to 10 years or more, and in 
4 cases overstatements were for a similar period. 

The rate of discrepancy among the claimants 
born in the United States was about 17 percent, 
with no significant variation among the different 
regions. From 30 to 50 percent of the claimants 
born in Austria-Hungary, Ireland, Italy, and 
Russia and Poland reported their age incorrectly 
in their account-number application, whereas 
only 10 percent of those born in Germany gave 
incorrect dates.! 


1 Boundary lines of 1873, median year of birth, were used wherever possible. 
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A wide variety of types of proof are accepted to 
establish the age of primary beneficiaries. Data 
on the type of proof submitted were obtained for a 
random sample of 1,696 cases drawn from the 
larger group (table 3). No one type of proof pre- 
dominates, although insurance policies have a 
slight lead. Persons who submit birth certificates 
appear to have a discrepancy rate slightly in excess 
of the average. This difference may be explained 
by the fact that some of the other forms of proof 
are less reliable and that the age established by 
such forms may be incorrect in some cases. The 
highest rates of age discrepancy are those for 
persons who submit passports or immigration or 
naturalization papers. These rates are consistent 
with the finding of a high discrepancy rate among 
the foreign-born. Bible records revealed the 
lowest rate of discrepancy. 


Table 3.—Distribution of sample! of primary benefit 
claims allowed and of those with discrepancy in birth 
date, by type of proof accepted in allowing claim 

















: Claims with dis- 
| Claims allowed crepancy 
Percent of 
Percent | Number | number 
| allowed 
| | 
100.0} 375 | 22.1 
17.6 53 | 17.8 
14.8 40 | 15.9 
12.9 49 | 22. 4 
8.7 28 19.0 
12.4 5A | 25.7 
11.1 48 25. 4 
7.4 44 34.9 
2.0 14 41.2 
1.9 6 18.8 
| 1.1 5 27.8 
, “ae 34 | 19.8 











1 Drawn at random from 9,981 primary benefit claims allowed in 4-week 
period of April-May 1940. 


Claims for Benefits Allowed Under the Amended 
Act, January-June 1940 

Table 6 presents data, by type of benefit and 
by State, on the number of old-age and survivors 
insurance claims allowed under the amended act 
and the monthly or lump-sum amount payable for 
the first 6 months of 1940. The basis for tabula- 
tion is similar to that for the data published for 
the first 4 months (May Bulletin, pp. 60-63), but 
unlike that of the count of adjudicative determina- 
tions of claims allowed through the end of June 
(July Bulletin, p. 75). A tabulation of both the 
number allowed and the amount payable, as shown 
here, can be obtained only at a stage of opera- 
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Table 4.—Distribution of claims and amount payable 
for monthly benefits allowed under the 1939 amend. 
ments, by type of beneficiary, January~June 1940 





— 
































| Claims | Benefits 
Type of beneficiary Average 
| Num- | Per- | Amoent | Pee |= 
| ber | cent | cent 
|—— aha 
NS id 108, 604 |100.0 | $2,036,530 |100.0 | $18.75 
Retired workers, aged 85 or | 
Ai hsannticmduiitaslédenctins | 62,166 | 57.3} 1,390,276 | 68.3 | 2236 
Wives, aged 65 or over_........| 12,834 | 11.8 154,956 | 7.6 12. 07 
Children under age 18___-.___- 23, 386 | 21.5 287,473 | 14.1 | 12.29 
Widows, aged 65 or over.......| 1,053 | 1.0 | 21, 806 se 20. 71 
Widows with children under | 
gg RTE BS ee 179, 119 | 8.8 | 20.03 
Dependent parents, aged 65 or 
GING i ccedsanciaterentonesd 2 2 2,900; .1) 13.00 





! For interpretation of averages, see the Bulletin, July 1940, pp. 73-78. 


tions which necessitates the exclusion of a rela- 
tively small number of claims allowed by adjudica- 
tive determination but not completely processed 
for all record purposes. 

The majority of the 108,600 monthly claims 
allowed relate to retired workers over 65 (table 4), 
Over 70 percent of the beneficiaries are individuals 
aged 65 or over. 


Identification of Wage Items 


Of the wage items received for the years 1937, 
1938, and 1939, only a small proportion have not 
yet been identified and credited to the appropriate 
wage accounts of the individual wage earners. 
As of June 29, 1940, 96.8 percent of these items, 
representing 99.2 percent of the wages reported for 
the 3 years, had been identified (table 5). For a 
discussion of the steps taken to identify incom- 
plete wage items, see pages 10-17 of this issue. 


Table 5.—Number of wage items received and identified 
and amount of wages represented for 1937-40, as of 
June 29, 1940 























Wage items | Wages represented Value 
i ive acti 
Administrative action = / Number | Percent| Amount | Percent| 98° 
(inthou- | of (in mil- of p 
| sands) total | lions) total 
we a: See 
| 
1937-39 items processed !.....| 312,044 100.0} $84,140} 100.0 | $260.64 
Incompletely reported... _. 14, 482 | 4.6 1, 425 1.7 98. 42 
SRDS 6, 465 2.1 Usd 29 152, 28 
Unidentified .......... | 8,017 | 2.6 | 441 | 6 54.97 
1937-39 items processed '.....| 311, 213 | 100.0 | 83,965 | 100.0 | 260.80 
Incorrectly reported__._. -- | 14,098 | 4.5 2, 682 | 3.2 190. 21 
Boeutited._.............| 1,98) &8 2, 412 2.9 | 201.86 
Unidentified. ....... san 2, 150 | o@ 270 | 3 | 125.45 
1940 items processed . . . .. 17, 006 100. 0 4, 987 100.0 | 293. 27 
Incompletely reported __- 121 | M 4 | 3} 115.00 








1 Difference between totals due to over 831,000 wage items for 1939 not a 
processed through collating operation which discovers incorrect items. In- 
correct items are obtained at a later stage than incomplete items. 
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Each item represents a separate report made 
quarterly by an employer for each employee on his 
payroll. Ifa worker is employed by two different 
firms in the same quarter, he has two wage items 
for that quarter; if employed by the same firm 
throughout the year, he has four wage items for 
that year. The wage items are currently posted 
to each worker’s wage account. 

Unidentified wage items consist of two groups, 
those incompletely reported and those incorrectly 
reported. An incomplete wage item lacks an ac- 
count number or has an impossible number; 
whereas an incorrect wage item carries an incor- 
rect account number, no name, an illegible name, 
or a name different from that in the Bureau file. 
Less than 10 percent of the 312.0 million wage 
items for the 3-year period were reported incom- 
pletely or incorrectly; such items accounted for 
about 5 percent of the $84.1 billion in wages re- 
ported and processed. In other words, the aver- 
age value of wages represented by these items was 
considerably less than the average value of all 
processed items. 

Each year since the beginning of the Federal in- 
surance program the proportion of incomplete 
items has been declining, as evidenced by the 
following data: 











Incompletely reported wage 
items 
Year 
Percent of Percent of 
total items | total wages 
processed reported 
CED ER Salbe B agie iae alii : ; 10.0 2.8 
cit cee a nouncecensaeccnsas 2.5 1.0 
actinic ihn eeernt ent orien inte tatinmatimentninds 1.7 1.3 











1 Based on first 17 million wage items received; the Bureau of Interna 
Revenue forwards the more accurate reports first. 


This improvement has occurred both because 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has prevented 
the influx of incomplete items through its proce- 
dures and because its field personnel and that of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
have been actively instructing employers in proper 
completion of tax reports. 

Other errors in the reports have continued, how- 
ever, so that the number of incorrect items has 
shown an almost corresponding increase. The 
promptness in investigating incorrect items has re- 
sulted, however, in the identification of a greater 
proportion of them than of the incomplete items. 
For both groups those items which were later iden- 
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tified represent a higher valueof wage per item than 
do those still unidentified. This difference reflects 
the concentration of efforts in clearing up items of 
$100 or more first. 

Both the incomplete and the incorrect items are 
initially subjected to an intensive check in the 
Accounting Operations Division in Baltimore, 
Improved methods for handling these items be. 
came effective at the end of April 1940. For 
those items which cannot be positively identified 
from the Bureau’s records, an attempt to obtain 
correct information is made by communication 
with the employer or by investigation through the 
field offices. 

A small proportion of the incomplete items 
unidentified are sent directly to the employers te 
complete the information required. Duplicate 
copies of these lists are furnished to the Board’s 
field offices for follow-up purposes. The balance 
of the incomplete items are sent directly to the 
field offices for investigation. At the end of each 
calendar quarter, the incomplete items for which 
no information has been received from the field 
offices are listed and forwarded for further in- 
vestigation. 

Incorrect items in which the name is somewhat 
similar to one in the Bureau’s file are sent to the 
employers with the request that the correct in- 
formation be furnished. It is assumed in these 
cases that the error was made by the employer, 
either in reporting or in obtaining the employee's 
name, and that no confidential information will 
be disclosed by referring the incorrect item to the 
employer. In addition, lists of incorrect items 
which are the same as those previously identified 
are forwarded to employers every quarter to 
apprise them of repeated errors in reporting 
employees’ names. Incorrect items for which the 
name is totally different from that on the account- 
number application filed with the Bureau are 
investigated by writing the employee directly s0 
that confidential information may not be disclosed 
to the employer. 

The proportion of incorrectly reported items 
which require correspondence with the employer 
or employee is expected to decrease appreciably 
because of a new procedure for handling such 
items. Automatic collating machines are being 
used to detect identical errors made by an eMm- 
ployer in reporting employees’ names and account 
numbers. 
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Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


The 433,020 new accounts established during 
June raised the net cumulative total to 49.8 


million (table 7). 


The increase of nearly 30 


percent from May resulted primarily from an 


Table 7.—Claims for lump-sum death payments under 
the 1935 act:! Number received in Washington, and 
number and amount certified by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, 



































June 1940 
Number of claims Amount certified 
Social Security Board 
region and State 
Received | Certified Total Average 
Cumulative through 
June 1940_.......... 303,161 | 202,772 | $18, 249,998. 29 | $62. 34 
Total, June 1940... _. 1, 344 2, 147 126, 524. 50 | 58.47 
Connecticut........... 13 25 1, 554. 11 62. 16 
Lp bidbeneccess 9 24 1, 228. 31 51.14 
Massachusetts....._... 68 105 8, 062. 10 76. 78 
New Hampshire. ___. 7 15 729. 81 48. 65 
Rhode Island......_. 6 7 479.14 68. 45 
vermont ais hatin 2 10 223. 65 22. 37 
fC. =e 213 299 25, 047. 75 83. 77 
Region III: 
Delaware. ............. 0 3 178. 60 59. 53 
New Jersey.......... 59 68 5, 785. 71 84. 94 
ney vene Paidesbasa 64 ll 6, 325. 38 56. 99 
mn IV: 
District of Columbia. _. 7 10 416.79; 41.68 
a a. 17 30 729. 15 24. 31 
North Carolina........ 33 56 1, 588. 81 28.37 
V TRI 28 42 1, 845. 04 43. 95 
aiag | Virginia... ..._. 27 40 2, 582. 59 64. 56 
nV: 
Kentucky 26 43 1, 082. 88 | 25. 18 
Michigan... 55 62 5, 332. 37 86.01 
OPENER 62 103 6,841.88 | 56.72 
Region VI 
calles, comin ans 96 157 11, 723. 98 74. 67 
(“ws ERE 13 49 2, 947.17 | 60.15 
Wisconsin... ......... 19 29 1, 291. 39 44. 53 
Region VII: 
Alabama. 26 36 1, 507. 28 41.87 
aia 30 43 1, 481. 77 34. 46 
Georgia........... 39 60 068. 27 34. 47 
Miss 6 a ae | ll 26 586.15 | 22. 54 
South Carolina... - 15 21 510. 81 | 24. 32 
Tennessee... ... nel 27 33 7.59 | 25. 38 
Region VIII: 
a F i) 26 1, 892. 44 72.79 
Minnesota. ........... | 40 82 4, 610. 17 56. 22 
Nebraska.............. 8 14 569. 87 40. 71 
North Dakota._._..._. 1 4 195. 05 48.76 
South Dakota......__. | 4 8 269. 97 33.7 
Region IX: 
PP ERTES } 15 26 665. 40 25. 59 
No cniccedcusonse | 5 15 481. 96 32. 13 
Missouri... 29 47 2, 285. 36 48. 62 
panpome ei ncaleatinitanis | 22 34 1, 509. 76 44. 40 
n X: 
See 25 39 1, 157. 44 27.11 
New Mexico.......... 6 s 631. 69 | 78. 96 
a 57 90 3, 055. 30 33. 95 
Region XI: | 
Arizona... .. idinsnil 6 ® 169. 24 21.16 
Colorado... — 11 21 1, 151. 06 54.81 
aie . 3 12 949. 89 | 79. 16 
NS 6 Gis nubabewse 2 7 248. 84 | 35. 55 
sii i 2 4 105.33 | 26.33 
Wyoming..........__.. 0 3 81.11 | 27.03 
m XII: | 
California............ .| 96 125 9,576.99} 76.61 
I enn cincede 0 2 153. 72 | 76. 86 
RR 9 21 1, 000. 14 | 47. 63 
Washington............ 12 22 1, 854. 02 | 84. 27 
tories: 
Deine qiidinitians 0 6 181. 83 | 30. 61 
«sd aS 3 | 8 223. 48 27.94 
’ 7 | 8 515.06 64. 38 








! Relate only to deaths prior to 1940. 


‘Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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influx of students to the labor market. Another 
factor may be the extension of coverage, by the 
1939 amendments, to workers in commercial fish- 


ing, which is at its peak in the summer. 


In addi- 


tion to 595 accounts voided because of spoilage of 


Table 8.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by States in which account numbers were issued, 




















June 1940' 
Employee accounts established 
Social Security, Board region and State June Cumulative 
Total | Net? | June* 
BID octnguccatcise atta 433,020 | 424,886 | 49,784, 869 
«Oe 
on. _ Sapna eters nT th 6, 762 6, 724 
) Ae se 3, 033 2, 998 jon sos 
Massachusetts.................._-.-- 9, 801 9, 500 1, 920, 728 
DIO ND nn es 1, 520 1,473 207, 710 
e Island... i abiie 2, 820 2, 802 341, 012 
RRR 1,004 1, 088 117, 341 
Region IT: 
EID AGEL PR RS 45, 265 4, 418 6, 544, 611 
Region III: 
SO I nee: 1, 237 1, 211 113, 969 
New Jersey_______ SERFS 17, 368 1, 797, 960 
Peonsyivenis tivities acaiiedt ieee 34, 983 34, 783 4, 050, 146 
District of Columbia _...........---- 3,409| 3,355 318, 952 
6, 103 5, 921 702, 968 
8, 387 8, 280 1, 054, 304 
10, 878 10, 660 827, 494 
6, 290 6, 110 653, 096 
ise | insea| 2 ancen 
22, 148 21, 682 2, 869, 518 
iz | ins} son aoe 
1, 
9, 603 9, 504 997, 097 
7, 644 7, 517 778, 110 
6, 795 6, 546 767, 472 
9, 431 9, 195 971, 336 
4,379 4,329 447, 895 
4,177 3, 974 561, 678 
10, 420 10, 010 867, 099 
8, 629 8, 543 664, 778 
i inissaienciavice nibnse aaa 3, 996 3, 959 358, 332 
ll. |S Sena zarse> 1, 378 1, 362 127, 652 
RRNA REG E Sieos 1,728 1, 701 141, 357 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. _ oonuuadion 4, 685 4, 509 444, 779 
SI. asccasss enbicnsbanaeiesasa akan 11, 255 11, 086 1, 383, 430 
D&tebomea Sa Sos 6, 190 6, 091 709, 863 
n X: 
SESS awa ee 7, 428 7,115 732 
New Mexico ; soinctidbion P44 2 ts te 
Sambi eamowaindinnndalaieaanll 1 
Region XI ere on — 
Bivins canwcecevtbcisuenanl 
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1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 


should be taken as a measure of the number of persons in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since account numbers are Sate aa Persons 


who are not in such employment. 


Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 
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forms, 7,539 accounts were canceled as a result of 
discovery of cases in which more than one account 
number was held by the same individual. The 
number canceled during June was less than one- 
fourth of the May cancelations. This decline 
resulted from internal operating procedures, inas- 
much as correction of employee names took 
temporary precedence over the location of multiple 
account numbers. 


Wage Records 


Of the 14.0 million wage items received by the 
Board during the period June 1-29, 13.6 million 
items represented wages for the first quarter of 
1940. As of June 29, 1940, the cumulative total 
for the first quarter of 1940 reached 26.2 million, 
or nearly 85 percent of the estimated number for 
that quarter. About 337.1 million wage items 
had been received by the end of June since the 
beginning of the social security program. 

Wage records furnished for the adjudication of 
claims decreased from 27,346 in May to 24,275 
in June. 

As of June 29, 1940, 315,143? original requests 
for 1938 statements of earnings had been received 
from wage earners. This number represents 1 per- 
cent of the number of accounts for which 1938 
wages were reported. Statements have been 


3 Includes a small number of requests for 1939 statements received since 
May 27, 1940. 





forwarded to 97.4 percent of these requests. Of 
the remaining number 6,023 were closed because 
the employees failed to reply to requests for addi- 
tional information within 30 days, and 2,014 or 
0.6 percent of all requests were still pending. Ip 
24,154 cases or 7.9 percent of those receiving state- 
ments, the employee disagreed with the state- 
ment. In 16,467 or 68.2 percent of these cases, 
corrected statements with additional wage credits 
were forwarded. Of these cases it was found that 
in 5,941, or 36.1 percent, such wage credits were 
not furnished originally because the employer 
had filed no return, a delinquent return, or an 
incomplete or an incorrect return for the employee. 
Of the remaining disagreement cases, 1,051 were 
closed prior to the completion of the investiga- 
tion as a result of the specific request of the em- 
ployee, and 6,636 were under investigation. 

Requests for statements of 1938 earnings 
declined sharply during the first 6 months of 1940 
from a peak of 60,694 in January to 13,469 in 
June. In the latter half of 1939, after the pas- 
sage of the amendments, increased public inter- 
est in the social security program resulted in a 
larger number of requests. With the approach 
of July 1940, however, after which 1939 earnings 
will be reported with those of previous years, 
wage earners postponed requests for wage infor- 
mation. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT * 


Beginning with this issue, data on benefit pay- 
ments certified (table 1) are based on months 
ended on the 20th day instead of on calendar 
months. As a result of this change, benefit pay- 
ment statistics now cover the same period as the 
data in table 2 on certifications, terminations, and 
annuities and pensions in force. Because it takes 
a few days after initial certification before a claim 
can be included in the in-force payments as of the 
end of the month, annuities certified from the 21st 
to the end of the month are treated as certifica- 
tions made in the following month. For this rea- 
son the in-force payments as of the end of the 
month do not include any certifications made 
beyond the 20th. 

At the present time the initial certification takes 
place some months after the month for which the 
annuity is first payable. The initial check there- 
fore covers the sum of retroactive monthly pay- 
ments that have accrued on the claim to the end 
of the preceding month. Claims recertified for a 
higher amount during the month are handled in 
thesame way. The retroactive payments in table 
1 represent the accrued benefit payments both on 
the initial certifications reported in table 2 and on 
the recertifications included in the adjustments in 
that table. 

Total payments in any month include the 
amount of lump-sum death payments certified 
during the month. To obtain a net benefit pay- 
ment figure for the month, all amounts certified 
to the Treasury in previous months which are 
canceled or repaid in the month are deducted from 
total payments in the month. Total net pay- 
ments in any month thus represent current 
monthly payments on annuities and pensions in 
force plus retroactive and lump-sum payments 
minus cancelations and repayments. 


Payments Certified to the Treasury 


Benefit payments certified to the Treasury for 
payment in June 1940 totaled $9.9 million, which 
was 1.4 percent higher than in May and slightly 
higher than in April,! the highest previous month. 

The increase in payments in June over May 
was accounted for almost entirely by larger pay- 





*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


1 See p. 72, table 1 for revised figures for April and previous months. 
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ments for employee annuities, resulting from the 
continued increase in the monthly amount pay- 
able on annuities in force, as well as an increase in 
the retroactive payments on initial certifications 
and recertifications. The rise in retroactive pay- 
ments resulted principally from an increase in the 
number of initial certifications from 1,816 in May 
to 2,077 in June. 

Total benefit payments for the fiscal year 
1939-40 amounted to $114.0 million, which was 
$6.9 million or 6.4 percent higher than for the 
fiscal year 1938-39. The largest absolute increase 
was in payments for employee annuities, which 
were $9.1 million or 12.1 percent higher in 1939-40 
than in the preceding fiscal year. The largest 
relative increase—59.5 percent—occurred in lump- 
sum death payments, which rose from $1.3 million 
in 1938-39 to $2.1 million in 1939-40. Payments 
on account of survivor annuities were 16.0 percent 
higher in 1939-40 than in 1938-39. Pension pay- 
ments declined $2.9 million or 10.1 percent, and 
death-benefit annuity payments under the 1935 
act declined 31.0 percent. 

As a result of varying trends in payments for the 
several classes of benefits, the distribution of pay- 
ments made in the fiscal year 1939-40 differed 
significantly from the distribution in the previous 
fiscal year. Employee annuities continued to 
constitute an increasing proportion of the total 
payments: 74.1 percent in 1939-40 compared 
with 70.4 percent in 1938-39 and 56.8 percent in 
1937-38. Pension payments continued to decline 
in importance, constituting 22.8 percent of the 
total in the last fiscal year compared with 27.0 
percent in 1938-39 and 42.0 percent in 1937-38. 
Lump-sum death benefit payments were 1.9 per- 
cent of the total in 1939-40, 1.2 percent in the 
previous fiscal year, and a negligible proportion in 
1937-38. Survivor annuity payments continued 
to increase slowly and represented 0.8 percent of 
the total in 1939-40, 0.7 percent in 1938-39, and 
0.5 percent in 1937-38. Payments for death- 
benefit annuities, which had accounted for 0.7 
percent of the total in the 2 preceding fiscal years, 
declined to 0.4 percent in 1939-40. 

June payments brought the cumulative total of 
benefits paid under the Railroad Retirement Act 
to $308.3 million. Of this amount $211.3 million 
or 68.6 percent was paid out for employee annui- 
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ties and $89.6 million or 29.0 percent for pensions. 
Lump-sum death benefits under the 1937 act were 
1.1 percent of total payments, survivor annuities 
0.7 percent, and death-benefit annuities under the 
1935 act 0.6 percent. 


Retroactive Payments 


Figures for retroactive payments are presented 
separately for the first time in table 1. The 
amounts of retroactive payments represent a de- 
creasing proportion of total payments in succes- 
sive fiscal years, varying by type of payments. 
In 1936-37 retroactive payments on employee 
annuities were 56.1 percent of the total payments 
before deduction of cancelations and repayments. 
This percentage decreased to 38.1 in 1937-38 
because the volume of payments in force increased 
more than the volume of retroactive payments. 
Since 1937-38 the volume of retroactive pay- 


ments has been declining because the number of 
new certifications of employee annuities has de. 
creased and new certifications are being made 
with less delay, so that the number of months 
covered by the initial payments is decreasing, 
Retroactive payments for 1938-39 amounted to 
17.8 percent of total payments, and for 1939-49, 
to 8.6 percent. 

The decrease in the proportion of retroactive 
to total payments was even greater among sur- 
vivor annuities than among employee annuities, 
For survivor annuities retroactive payments 
amounted to 69.2 percent of the total in 1936-37, 
48.3 percent in 1937-38, 25.5 percent in 1938-39, 
and to 8.0 percent in the past fiscal year. New 
certifications of survivor annuities and, therefore, 
the amount of retroactive payments have de. 
clined steadily. At the same time the amount of 
in-force payments has grown steadily. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, for 
specified periods, 1936—40 ' 


[Revised as of July 1940) 


























Pensions to 
Total Employee Survivor Death-benefit Lump-sum 
Period and administrative action payments annuities gr bem annuities annuities | death fi 
Cumulative through June 1940: 
Net benefit — li taal edcsti dam SieGeniingd 2 $308, 325, 857 $211, 289, 811 $89, 565, 821 $2, 124, 682 $1, 879, 621 $3, 465, 919 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments.__...____-- 8 267, 289, 706 171, 253, 288 90, 052, 938 1, 641, 507 868, 044 3, 473, 027 
ee a aca eecacsoesece 43, 066, 285 41, 270, 099 291, 324 487, 480 1, O87, GEO | ..2<cecteaue 
Cancelations and repayments. _...............-.-.---- 2, 030, 134 1, 233, 576 778, 442 4, 304 6, 703 7,107 
year: 
1936-37 
Net benefit pepe litte inns a dicinianietiphteiondisiage 4, 514, 617 SS Se 36, 751 €8, 000 I .....sccccoun 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments. ._........-. 1, 979, 600 BEE Ecveccnccensmeed 11, 310 )  _ ee 
ve pa ER See eee eae aap oe ee 2, 556, 711 ED Biiiindnckaniees 25, 440 ©, G88 N2cccscsscuunn 
Cancelations and repayments._.-....................- 21, 695 5 TRA ll 0 ft Ea 
1937-38 
Net benefit pevwents EE ee a ee en 82, 654, 660 46, 932, 740 34, 701, 617 388, 519 509, 674 32, 108 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments. _..._......- 64, 521, 738 20, 217, 234 34, 837, 982 201, 254 232, 985 32, 282 
dn nttbabthecassssniéoocenees 18, 635, 609 17, 954, 670 124, 586 187, 802 368, 550 |. oven 
EP Uns SO EINIIO, 2. cc ccccconccncccccess 502, 687 239, 164 260, 950 537 1, 861 178 
1938-39 
Net benefit ——_ SSE ee ee eee 107, 131, 438 75, 416, 818 28, 887, 973 786, 717 716, 477 1, 323, 450 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments..__.__...._- 93, 692, 061 62, 371, 975 29, 098, 892 587, 582 307, 229 1, 326, 382 
i di nwa cociebbbicnde 14, 195, 594 13, 520, 004 63, 995 200, 706 410, 797 |. owaquiial 
Cancelations and repayments._._..................-.--. 756, 218 475, 251 274, 914 1, 571 1, 548 2,931 
1939-40 
Net benefit pen ES CAE REO Te 114, 025, 141 84, 531, 233 25, 976, 230 912, 693 494, 622 2, 110, 360 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments._......__.._. 107, 096, 305 77, 719, 177 26, 116, 064 841, 359 305, 340 2, 114, 368 
ie th dee Sec sdnochaubscbuuite 7, 678, 369 7, 309, 920 102, 742 73, 529 308, 876 |... cccccasseen 
Cancelations and repayments_........................ 749, 533 497, 864 242, 576 2, 196 2, 893 4,002 
May 1940: 
Net benefit ew Te, Oe ee Ee ee ENS ae 9, 731, 739 7, 323, 546 2, 062, 789 81, 655 41, 269 222, 479 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments._............ 9, 267, 672 6, 863, 136 2, 079, 330 76, 135 26, 381 222, 688 
ORES ES TE Spies ae 527,012 505, 389 1, 019 5, 602 15, 001 |. oosecesess 
Cancelations and repayments..................._.._- 62, 945 44, 978 d 83 113 ri) 
June 1940: 
Net benefit ——— Se Ee ER oe a a EE 9, 869, 509 7, 470, 490 2, 049, 400 83, 811 36, 302 229, 504 
Monthly and lump-sum death payments............_- 9, 348, 882 6, 953, 664 2, 061,717 77, 505 26, 182 229, 721 
tA dednabiinabnncidudéaswnesee 585, 854 562, 538 6, 608 6, 498 16, 30D | ......<sss0eume 
Cancelations and repayments... ...................--- 65, 226 45,711 | 18, 925 282 90 216 





! For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Cents are omitted in all figures. Beginning with this issue, data relate to 
month ended on 20th instead of calendar month. As a result of this 

, data in this table now cover the same period as that on certifications, 
ions, and annuities and pensions in force in table 2. 
2 Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are 
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$8.9 million more than total benefit payments issued by disbursing officer 
as shown on P 82, table 7. This results almost entirely from payments for 
annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not drawn 
by disbursing officer until first of following month, 
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- of Retroactive payments on death-benefit annui- tend to overstate considerably the decline in 


















































de. ties have shown a less marked decrease than the _ obligations accruing on account of new annuities 
ade others—from 66.2 percent in 1936-37 to 61.3 granted. 
ths percent in 1937-38, 57.2 percent in 1938-39, and The number of deaths among annuitants has 
ing 38,6 percent in the last fiscal year. Since these  beenincreasingslowly. Terminations of employee 
| to benefits are payable for 12 months only, the annuities by death totaled 7,409 in 1939-40, 4.5 
40 amount in force does not increase in proportion percent higher than in the preceding fiscal year. 
to current certifications. The smaller ratio in the These figures are based on the date death was 
tive current fiscal year results from a decrease in reported to the Board rather than the date death 
ur. retroactive payments rather than from an in- occurred. On the latter basis, the increase from 
ies. crease in the benefits in force. 1938-39 to 1939-40 would probably be slightly 
nts The amount of retroactive payments on pen- _larger. 
37, sions is very small—only 0.4 percent in 1939-40— Because the number of new certifications still 
39, because practically no pensions to former carrier § exceeds the number of terminations by death by 
Jew pensioners are currently certified or recertified. a ratio of about 3 to 1, the number of annuities in 
ore, ; an gala force continued to increase. However, the net 
de- Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force addition to the employee annuities in force was 
t of The initial certification of 2,077 employee an- . only 15,916 in 1939-40, as compared with 27,576 
nuities in June 1940 brought total certifications in the preceding fiscal year. Thus, although the 
for the fiscal year to 23,402, a decrease of 32.8 obligations of the Board on account of employee 
»for percent from the number in 1938-39. The accrual annuities continue to increase, the increase is at a 
date of an annuity is usually several months prior _ steadily slower rate. 
to the certification date. If certifications were The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 provided 
— counted by month of accrual instead of month of _ for the transfer to the rolls of the Railroad Retire- 
| certification a smaller proportion of 1939-40 than ment Board of all individuals on the pension or 
a 3 of 1938-39 certifications would be credited to gratuity rolls of the carriers on both March 1 and 
earlier periods, because certifications in the later July 1, 1937, who were, on the latter date, not 
3 On fiscal year were on a more nearly current basis. _ eligible for an annuity under the retirement system. 
hie The certification figures shown above, therefore, Substantially all the pensioners eligible for transfer 
asi Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end of 
pana May and June 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in, and to the end of, June 1940' 
to Total Employee annuities») Pensions to former | survivor annuities | Desth-venegtan- 
été Period and administrative action 
m5 Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number; Amount | Number| Amount 
—t- In force as of May 31, 1940._.............- 143, 197 | $9,044,718 | 104,709 | $6,862,870 35, 460 | $2,079, 330 2, 204 $76, 135 734 $26, 381 
“201 June 1940: ¢ 
Initia) certifications .................. 2, 213 135, 106 2,077 130, 479 1 120 52 1, 48 83 2, 959 
Terminations by death..............- 1,095 64, 529 678 43, 124 318 18,019 6 183 93 3, 202 
10, 360 Pe IIIIIIDs ncccccconscccesecses —25 +3, 865 —30 +3, 439 +3 +287 +1 +95 +1 +43 
— Cumulative through June 1940: ¢ 
4,002 Initial certifications.................- 179,615 | 10,681,475 | 124,055 | 7,624,727 | 48,500 | 2,807,981| 2,453|  80,600| 4,607 168, 076 
Terminations by death......... anodiad 34,917 | 2,022, 871 17, 601 1, 131, 376 13, 329 745, 545 107 3, 458 3, 880 142, 490 
Net adjustments...................-- —408 | +460, 556 —376 | +460, 314 —25 —718 —5 +364 —2 596 
4 In force as of June 30, 1940._............. 144,200 | 9,119, 160 | § 106,078 | §6, 953, 664 35,146 | 2,061, 717 2, 341 77, 595 725 26, 182 
' ' Figures based on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuit Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in whic for which death-benefit annuities are papebi. Practically all terminations 
29, 504 other administrative action was taken by the Board rather than on month are of latter mh 
29, 721 in which annuity or jon began to accrue, beneficiary died, or adminis- 4 Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
age trative action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month reflect adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
216 administrative action through 20th. Correction for a claim certified or obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and ee 
terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures for month terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
— in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which error commuted lump-sum payments). Recert' tions ordinarily result in 
officer was made. To this extent, the figures shown here may differ slightly from additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. 
nts for actual administrative action. Cents omitted. For this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
to the ’ For definitions of types and bases of certification of employee annuities, cases reported as adjusted. 
drawn see the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 15-19. § Includes for first time temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners 
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‘In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single items. 
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not yet recertified as employee annuities. As of June 30, 1940, 8 were in force 
with aggregate payments of $265 per month. 
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under this section were transferred in the early 
part of 1937-38. Such additions to the list of pen- 
sioners as may still be made arise generally from 
the determination of difficult questions of coverage 
under the act. All new pensions certified are 
retroactive to July 1, 1937. Thus the pensioners 
constitute a closed group whose number is being 
reduced because of deaths. 

The number of pensions terminated by death in 
June 1940 was 318, making a total of 4,399 for 
1939-40. The total for the preceding year was 
4,510. At the end of June 1940, 35,146 pensions 
remained in force with a total monthly amount 
payable of $2.1 million. 

A total of 623 survivor annuities was certi- 
fied during 1939-40 to the surviving spouse of an 
employee annuitant who had elected to receive a 
reduced annuity during his lifetime in order that 
his widow night receive a lifetime annuity after 
his death. This number was 38.2 percent less 
than in 1939-39. More survivor annuities were 
terminated by death in 1939-40 than in 1938-39, 
but the number terminated constituted less than 
10 percent of the number of new certifications. 
As a result, survivor annuities in force increased 
from 1,783 with a monthly amount payable of 
$61,239 at the end of June 1939, to 2,341 with a 
monthly amount payable of $77,595 at the end of 
June 1940. 

During June 83 death-benefit annuities were 
certified to the surviving spouse or dependent 
next of kin of annuitants or individuals eligible 
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to receive an annuity under the 1935 act. The 
total number of such certifications in 1939-49 
was 1,202 or 30.0 percent less than in the previous 
fiscal year. As of the end of June 1940, 725 death 
benefit annuities were in force with a total monthly 
amount payable of $26,182, a decrease from 77] 
and $27,364 a year earlier. 


Average Payments 


Payments of employee annuities initially cer. 
tified in June averaged $62.82 per month. It js 
estimated that this average will be raised by 
about $2 when all employee annuities subject to 
recertification are recertified on a final basis. 

For ali employee annuities in force at the end of 
June 1940, including those still subject to recertifi- 
cation, the average monthly payment was $65.55; 
at the end of June 1939 this average was $65.38. 
The average monthly pension in force at the end 
of June 1940 was $58.66; the average monthly 
payment for survivor annuities amounted to 
$33.15 and for death-benefit annuities, $36.11. 

During June, 1,195 lump-sum death benefits 
were initially certified at an average amount of 
$192.64, the highest monthly average attained 
thus far. Such benefits numbered 13,368 with an 
average payment of $157.58 certified in 1939-40 
and 15,359, averaging $86.08, in the preceding 
fiscal year. The total number certified since the 
beginning of operation was 29,393, and the average 
amount was $118.02. 


Social Securtiy 
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AND ECONOMIC 


DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Benefit payments under the four Federal and 
Federal-State social insurance programs for work- 
ers in industrial and commercial employment 
totaled $67.6 million in June, 1.2 percent below 
the all-time high in May 1940 and more than 25 
percent over June 1939. A decrease from May 
of $1.6 million in unemployment benefits was 
partly offset by an increase of $750,000 in old-age 
and survivors benefits (table 1). 

Monthly benefits under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program of the Social Security 
Act showed the continued substantial increase 
expected in a new program. The increase of 
almost 40 percent in June resulted from an increase 
not only in new certifications but also in payments 
to beneficiaries whose claims were allowed earlier 
this year but whose payments were suspended for 
a few months because of lump-sum payments upon 
attainment of age 65 received prior to August 11, 


1939. There was a continued decline in lump-sum 
payments under the 1935 act with respect to deaths 
before 1940, while the lump-sum payments under 
the 1939 amendments were the largest for any 
month to date. 

Payments under the other programs reflected 
various administrative factors. Railroad retire- 
ment employee annuities and pensions reached a 
new high, partly as the result of the continuing 
increase in the number on the rolls (table 2) and 
partly because of an increase in retroactive pay- 
ments resulting from a larger than usual number 
of initial certifications. Railroad unemployment 
insurance payments fell off at the end of the first 
year of operations not only because of the cumu- 
lative exhaustion of benefit rights for the current 
benefit year but also because of the increase of em- 
ployment on the railroads. While unemployment 
compensation payments decreased in 40 States, 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-June 1940 
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the continuing high level in the 9 States where the 
uniform benefit year began April 1 made aggregate 
payments only 2.3 percent less than in May. 
Average daily or weekly payments for all the 
States during June were higher than in May; the 
aggregate payments for the calendar month were 
less because the five Saturdays and five Sundays 
made June a short working month for the admin- 
istrative offices which issue the certifications. 

All figures for railroad retirement payments and 
therefore for total payments in table 1 have been 
revised to reflect the changes in the railroad retire- 
ment series which now relate to months ended on 
the 20th instead of to calendar months (see p. 67). 
The changes in each month involve revisions up- 


ward or downward of only a few thousands or 
tens of thousands of dollars. 

The number of beneficiaries under the several 
programs (table 2) show diverse fluctuations. The 
long-term beneficiaries of the programs increased 
as did payments in these categories: monthly bene- 
ficiaries under the Social Security Act by more 
than one-third and annuitants and pensioners 
under the Railroad Retirement Act by 1 percent, 
The number receiving lump-sum death payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act decreased 
although the aggregate and average amount of 
such payments increased. The average number 
of beneficiaries under the State unemployment 
compensation laws, as measured by the average 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, 
January 1939-June 1940 ' 


{In thousands; revised as of July 1, 1940] 












































Old-age and survivors insurance payments nama Yast 
. | 
Under the Social Security Act | Under the Railroad Retirement | 
Year and month Total Under Under the 
Monthly | Lump-sum| Lump- | —? — = 
unemploy- | Unemploy- 
Total | benefits— |"" death sum |Employee| Survivor | Lump- | 74! | ment com- sant . 
poe le pa’ ts |paymentsjannuities| and death- sum pensation | Insurance 
ceeke under 1939; under and benefit death laws ¢ Act’ 
poe nad ' | amend. 1935 | pensions| annuities |payments| 
| vivors? | ments act ¢ 
See $683 EES $131 A 
$1,278 | 40, 001 _ >) eres 2, 132 | 9908 |...icaeee 
10,478 | 96, 749 1, 401 $200 | 306,401 | 306,401 |... 
13,895 | 107, 282 1, 450 1,926 | 435, 587 429, 820 | $5, 767 
1, 255 8, 616 110 123 29 5a 
1, 169 8, 874 108 163 34, 745 O64, Fae becouccoeuun 
1, 41 8, 842 140 41 48, 873 3) EEE 
1, 466 8, 883 128 222 33, 458 9B. GB lecccccceunne 
1, 525 8, 883 125 164 39, 930 rk ee 
1, 518 8, 817 138 153 43, 161 GE BES l.cecnsuntl 
1,323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 506 27 
953 8, 927 112 162 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
793 9, 054 12% 117 34, 986 33, 656 1, 330 
806 9, 134 109 191 27, 667 26, 690 977 
891 9, 189 121 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
655 9, 192 108 114 32, 857 31, 648 1,200 
p-—_-—__-__-} 
913 9,141 113 164 42, 886 41, 066 1,820 
584 9, 209 114 198 46, 148 44, 351 1,707 
412 9, 310 114 178 48, 956 47, 142 #1,814 
238 9, 483 13 43, 872 42, 292 5 1, 580 
256 9, 386 123 222 56, 071 54, 807 1,1%4 
125 9, 520 120 230 5A, 495 53, 687 858 





























1 Pa ts to individual beneficiaries under the program; figures exclude 
cost of administration. Totals revised because of revision of railroad re- 
tirement data (see footnote =. 

2? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
ive pa 


retroacti agapents 
3 Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 
pe. 31, ihn in cases where no survivor could be enti to monthly benefits 


‘ an pl lor September and subsequent months are for gem Ce death 

with respect to deaths of covered workers rae to Jan. 1, 

Figures through August 180 1939 include payments at age 65 totaling $9.9 aides 

a bution of these payments, see the Bulletin, March 1940, 
D. ’ 

§ Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures 
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for any month represent payments certified during month, ay retro- 
active payments, minus cancelations re during month. All figures 
pat tow why Lf July 1, 1940, on basis of tions for months ended on 20th 


y 
¢ Amount of checks issued, as ~~, by State agencies to the Rives 
Research and Statistics, Bureau of ey ent Security. 

December 1939-June 1940 include meg as adjustments on spel 
for previous months of 1939, resulting from tt of week 
amounts in accordance with'a court decision in Ohio 

7 Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
regional disbursing oficers of the U. 8. Treesary. Figures for any month 
re nt pa: ts certified during month, including retroactive payments, 
m _ cancelations reported during month. 

evised. 
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number of weeks compensated in weeks ended in 
June, increased, althqugh the total number of 
weeks of unemployment compensated during the 
calendar month and the total amount of payments 
decreased. As measured by the number of claim- 
ants receiving benefits in the second and third 
week of the month, the beneficiaries under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act decreased 
but not so sharply as did benefits in this last 
month of the first year of operations. 

Monthly totals of beneficiaries are not shown 
because participation in the different programs 
varies too greatly. Survivors receive a single pay- 
ment; unemployed workers draw unemployment 
compensation for 1 or more weeks; retired aged 
workers, widows, or parents draw monthly checks 
for life; and children and their widowed mothers 
receive monthly benefits during the children’s 
minority. 

Because the Social Security Act provides for 


supplementary benefits for wives over 65 and 
children under 18 of primary annuitants and for 
separate benefits for widows and orphans, the 
number of families benefiting from the old-age 
and survivors insurance program is obviously 
considerably smaller than the number of benc- 
ficiaries. The 97,000 beneficiaries with payments 
certified in June cannot be separated by type of 
benefit, but it may be assumed that the dis- 
tribution is in general similar to that shown for the 
109,000 claimants to whom benefits were allowed 
during January-June (table 4, p. 62). This 
latter number includes a few beneficiaries whose 
benefits had been terminated by death before 
June, and a considerable number to whom benefits 
were not payable in June because of lump-sum 
payments received at age 65, under the original 
act, or because of wages of $15 or more earned 
during the month in covered employment. 
Altogether the 97,000 benefit checks in June 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, 
January 1939-June 1940 


{In thousands] 

















Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under State | Under the 
| Lump-sum p-sum fave y am — — 
see ee | death pay- | 10 amuante | Employee | and Gentle Lump-um ; fon oan > 
su tary,| Mentsunder | [o4er‘igs5 | annuities | “Tenent | death pay- | POSWee” | “ance Act? 
and survivors! | 1939 amend: act? | 8nd pensions*) sonuities + | ments 
1939 
RIE IIB GE EI ES A AO. 18.7 123.0 21 17 J ae 
ES ET SEE SEO AEN aah 17.5 124. 6 22 1.9 |, . | Sore 
LE ES MME TS ei, MRE RS et 21.7 126. 1 23 26 | 5 ates 
fpeil OS ES ee eee ERE ae Gee See 19.4 127.4 24 22 | g Rares ko 
tna Sinnnectacebastidesoutttiticetsnshowsu 19.3 128. 6 25 1.6 kg RR 
(SRA SST ae | 18. 2 129.7 26 13  ° ¢ RES 
eS SARE SN MAbs Oe eS ae 15.7 130.7 2.6 .8 764.9 18.3 
aR Re ME ERES: 10.9 131. 5 2.6 12 707.2 30. 5 
September 8.6 132.6 27 9 729.9 50.2 
hn 0 inn ccniptiscpinanecdind bisiadanidede 8.6 133. 7 27 1.3 501.7 30.5 
November 9.4 134.9 2.7 12 637.0 28.3 
ORE EARL ESTE TT 6.8 136. 1 28 7 658. 3 37.3 
1940 

i ss et Sa a ae 3.7 (5 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
be 8&4 1.0 | 6.2 137.6 2.8 12 985. 5 52.8 
Sale SRDS amas tH 32.6 4.3 | 5.2 138. 4 28 1.0 1, 095. 2 9 57.4 
Apel | SEE Se Saray 52.7 eae | 3.3 139. 3 3.0 14 960. 7 * 50.9 
ks SL EE 72.4 5.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
lie eR I eS I 96.7 6.1 21 141. 2 a1 1.2 1, 268. 6 31.4 























! Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fed wo the Secretary of the Treasury month. 

* Number of ne a wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. 

Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records such pay- 
Ments were made. Figures for September and subsequent months are for 
lump-sum death payments with reopect to deaths of covered workers = 
to Jan. 1, 1940. Figures for January-August 1939 include 59,380 individuals 
who ho secdived pa its at age 65. For yn A distribution of these bene- 

see the in, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 
‘ Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
rather yy on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene 
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+ Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
bn se but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit a are counted 


7 por 1939, represents number of individuals receiving de wey | 
middle week of month specified. For 1940, represents ay overage ni coe S 
weeks of unem sequent compensated in calendar wee ks ended w 

1 Number of individ nals recelving bene, for dage of unemployment t in 
ee periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and weeks of 


m7Tase then 60. 
* Revised. 
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probably aided approximately 65,000 families. 
_ Each primary beneficiary and each widow repre- 
sents a separate family; these groups account for 
almost two-thirds of the beneficiaries. Of the 
child beneficiaries, only a few—orphans without a 
surviving mother—represent additional house- 
holds. Since parents’ benefits are payable only 
when a fully insured worker leaves no widow or no 
unmarried child under 18, the parent beneficiaries 
represent additional families. However, each 
parent beneficiary does not necessarily represent 


a different family because there may be two 
dependent parents of a primary beneficiary, each 
of whom receives a separate check. 

In contrast, the 144,000 monthly benefit checks 
under the Railroad Retirement Act went to 144,000 
different families except for a slight duplication jn 
the case of widows receiving both a survivor 
annuity for life, on account of the husband’s 
election of a joint and survivor annuity, and 9 
death-benefit annuity for 12 months under the 
1935 act. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


Comparisons of the operation of the Social 
Security Act in 1939-40 with preceding fiscal 
years must take into account the changes which 
occurred during the year as a result of amend- 
ments which broadened the scope of the act and 
modified its financial provisions, as well as the 
growth of the programs themselves. 
Appropriations and Expenditures 

Cumulative Federal expenditures under the 
Social Security Act since the beginning of the 
program in 1936 (exclusive of transfers to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and pay- 


Table 1.—Expenditures under the Social Security 
Act, fiscal years 1936-40 ' 

















Fiscal year —— Percent 
Tabi $1, 223.4 100.0 
il inn oo eadntavaccawsenenka 28.4 2.3 
a ts « wthrnirouie 182.8 15.0 
Tee atin iemons 201.5 23.8 
ti. oan ek mcdisisnmcbecsseonn 341.6 27.9 
SLRS ee 379.1 31.0 





1 Excludes transfers to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
from which benefit payments are made, and expenditures under the Social 
Security Act for vocational rehabilitation in the Office of Education and for 
disease and sanitation investigations in the U.S. Public Health Service. 
ments from that fund) were $1,223.4 million as 
of June 30, 1940 (table 1). Grants to States for 
all programs under the act except vocational re- 
habilitation accounted for 93.4 percent of these 
expenditures, and administrative expenses for 
which separate and specific appropriations have 
been made, for 6.6 percent. The largest propor- 
tion—31.0 percent of the total—was expended 
during the fiscal year 1939-40. 

Expenditures in 1939-40 were approximately 
$37.5 million higher than in 1938-39, an increase 
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of 11.0 percent. As indicated in chart I and table 
2, disbursements for each of the major programs, 
with the exception of those for unemployment 
compensation administration which declined 0.9 
percent, were larger than in the preceding year. 
Grants for maternal and child welfare, amounting 
to $9.5 million in 1939-40, increased 15.2 percent, 
and grants for public health, totaling $9.4 million, 
increased 17.9 percent over the previous fiscal 
year. Public assistance grants, totaling $279.2 
million, increased 13.9 percent from 1938-39. 
The largest absolute increase in the public assist- 
ance programs occurred in grants for old-age 
assistance, which totaled $227.6 million during 
the past year, an increase of 9.0 percent over 
1938-39. The largest proportional increase took 
place in the grants to States for aid to dependent 
children, which rose to $45.4 million or 46.3 per- 
cent over the previous fiscal year. This latter 
increase is partly the result of the increased ratio 
of Federal participation provided by the 1939 
amendments. Since the larger ratio was effective 
only during the latter half of the fiscal year, Fed- 
eral expenditures for this program will probably 
show a further increase in 1940-41. The appro- 
priation for this program in 1940-41 is $30 million 
more than in 1939-40. Grants for the third public 
assistance program, aid to the blind, were slightly 
larger in 1939-40 than in the previous fiscal year. 

Expenditures for the grants-in-aid programs 
during 1939-40 paralleled appropriations rather 
closely except for one program. On a checks- 
paid basis, only 77.1 percent of the $8.0 million 
appropriated for aid to the blind was expended. 
The amount of checks issued to each State during 
the past fiscal year under each of the eight grants- 
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jn-aid programs under the Social Security Act is 
indicated in table 11.’ 


Receipts and Expenditures 


The importance of expenditures under the act 
relative to total expenditures of the Federal 
Government has steadily increased. During 1939- 
40, social security expenditures, including transfers 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
represented 9.6 percent of total Federal disburse- 
ments, compared with 9.2 percent in 1938-39 and 
8.9 percent in 1937-38 (table 3). Similarly, the 
ratio of social security tax collections to total 
Federal receipts has increased; in 1939-40, they 
accounted for 12.0 percent, compared with 11.1 
percent in 1938-39 and 9.7 percent in 1937-38. 


Tax Collections Under the Social Security Act 


The major part—83.8 percent—of all social 
security tax receipts is accounted for by Federal 
insurance contributions, the cumulative collec- 
tions of which amounted to $1,843.8 million through 
June 30, 1940. During 1939-40, combined re- 
ceipts under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
reached a level higher than that for any previous 
fiscal year. Federal insurance contributions 
amounted to $604.7 million in 1939-40, an in- 
crease of 14.0 percent over the preceding fiscal 
year, while Federal unemployment tax collec- 
tions of $107.5 million represented an increase of 
6.6 percent. 

The increase in social security tax collections 
reflects improved employment conditions because 
of the industrial expansion after July 1939. 
Part of the increase in insurance contributions 
resulted from payment of retroactive contributions 
required by the amendments from covered em- 
ployees aged 65 or over on January 1, 1939. The 
recent improvement in business conditions, indi- 
cated by the rise of the adjusted Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production from 102 in 
April to 114 in June, suggests a possible further 
rise in tax receipts in the first quarter of 1940-41. 


Tax Collections Under the Carriers Taxing Act 


Collections under the Carriers Taxing Act in 
June totaled $26.4 million. This amount raised 





1 Correction should be made in the June Bulletin, pp. 72-73, table 2. Under 
the employment service, the 50-percent minimum State and local share of 
expenditures applies under the 1939 amendments as well as the 1935 act. 
Footnote 4 also applies under the 1939 amendments. 
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total collections for the last quarter of the fiscai 
year to $32.5 million. These collections cover 
pay rolls for January-March 1940, the first pay 
rolls subject to the tax of 3 percent (formerly 2% 
percent) each on employees and employers. The 
higher tax rate accounts for the increase of 3.9 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1938-39 and 1939-40! 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1938-39) Fiscal year 1939-40 


Item A Expend- | 4 Expend- 
pr, itures? pa, «| itures® 


Total, administrative ex- 
penses and grants to States_|$364,855 | $341,621 |$383,844 | $379, 139 


Administrative expenses. -__........ 22, 705 21,306 | 25, 188 22, 638 


Federal Geoustty Agency, Social 
Security Board: Salaries, ex- 
penses, and wage records... ___- 22, 300 20,901 | 24,750 22, 222 

De ment of Labor, Children’s 

ureau: Salaries and expenses. 325 324 338 323 

Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census: Salaries 


























GG CHUNOND...n cocicndscncsapebia 80 81 100 93 
cl | eae 342, 150} 320,315 | 358, 655 356, 501 
Federal Security Agency...-.....|.....-..-].....-.--- 349, 000 346, 955 
Social Security Board_........- 326,000 | 304,026 | 339, 500 337, 516 
Old-age assistance _. -| 214,000 | 208,845 | 225,000 227, 633 
Aid to dependent children...| 45, 000 31,013 | 45,000 45, 380 
Aid to the blind... ...-....... 8, 000 5, 304 8, 000 6, 168 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration. ._....._| § 50,000 | * 58,864 61,500 * 58, 335 
Public — Service: Public- 
health work___. -| 8,000 8, 006 9, 500 9, 439 


a of Labor, Children’s 
eed 8, 150 8, 283 9, 655 9, 546 

















RE Os Re ere 3, 800 3,717 4, 800 4, 767 
Serviews for crippled children..| 2,850 3, 047 3, 350 3, 291 
Child-welfare services... _....... 1, 500 1, 518 1, 505 1, 487 

Transfers to old-age and survivors 

insurance trust fund ’_........... $390,000 | 503,000 |§550,000 | * 538,712 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
ee Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

104,650 was appropriated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for 
tion in the Office of Education, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and oa in 
_ td ts to States. For disease and sanitation investigations in the 
¢ Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 
1 “ead, oy in 1939-40 in addition to ts to States shown in this table. 

1 Excludes unex nded balance of appropriations for previous 7. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. judes 
a from ‘veagprepentea balance of appropriations for previous 


year 
‘ Includes additional spuseptieioes of $17.3 million, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 
5 Includes additional ap Na ions of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved 
Includes grants certified by rt Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment my administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
com nsation 
table 4 for for detailed statement of this account through June 1940. 
Prise to January 1940, ~ J yK operations of old-age reserve account. 
§ The 1940 Treasury ——— Act, approved May 6, 
1939, appropriated $580 milton | for wee to old-age reserve account of which 
$30 million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million for trans- 
fers during 1939-40. 
* Excludes reimbursement to the U. 8. Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses amounting to $12.3 million. 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Office of the a Accounts 


and Deposits (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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‘percent in collections over the preceding quarter 
despite a decline in employment and taxable pay 
rolls. 

The collections for 1939-40 totaled $121.0 
million, 10.7 percent higher than for the previous 
fiscal year. A small part of this increase resulted 
from the higher tax rate which affected fourth- 
quarter collections, but the principal part resulted 
from improvement in railroad employment in the 
year as a whole. Cumulative tax collections to 
the end of 1939-40 were $380.7 million. 


Internal Revenue Rulings 


Changes in the amount of social security tax 
collections during the past fiscal year reflect in 
part changes in coverage and in the tax base 
effected by the 1939 amendments. Regulations 
106 issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue take 
account of these amended provisions and super- 
sede to some extent Regulations 91 and Treasury 
Decision 4704 which were in effect prior to the 
amendments. These regulations deal with taxes 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 


wages paid and received on or after January 1, 
1940, and with adjustments, settlements, and 
claims in connection both with such taxes and 
with taxes on wages paid and received prior to 
such date. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue made 25 ruli 
in 1939-40 on specific cases arising under the social 
security tax program. The decisions in all but 
4 cases applied to both tax programs. Three 
cases referred only to the unemployment tax, and 
1 case only to the insurance tax. Ten decisions 
involved the problem whether or not an employer- 
employee relationship existed, 5 decisions dealt 
with the method of computing taxes, and 5 were 
concerned with whether or not certain services 
constituted employment under the act. Several 
of the more important decisions relating to cover- 
age are summarized here. 

One ruling concerns nonsegregable services per- 
formed in grading and packing farm products 
produced on farms owned or tenanted by a com- 
pany and similar services performed by the same 
employees in grading and packing products of 


Chart I.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarters, 1936—-June 1940 ' 
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1 Excludes grants for vocational] rehabilitation. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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other farms. The Bureau ruled in this case that, 
although the services performed in handling the 
company’s farm products comprised agricultural 
labor, since such services could not be segregated 
from those rendered in handling noncompany 
products, the entire services during the pay-roll 
iod must be considered employment as defined 
in chapter 9, subchapters A and C of the Internal 
Revenue Code.’ 
Another decision concerns services performed 
by employees of a company on farms owned by 
that company in connection with fermenting, 


—— 


1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-36, 8. 8. T. 374. 


grading, and baling cigar leaf wrapper tobacco 
grown on these farms. The Bureau modified a 
previous ruling on this subject (S. S. T. 219) and 
held that such employment did not constitute 
agricultural labor and was subject to taxes under 
the act, since the services were not incident to 
ordinary farming operations, were generally not 
performed by employees who worked in connection 
with the raising and harvesting of crops, and were 
part of extensive commercial activities carried 
on by the company.* 

The Bureau also held that, since Army post 


3 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-4, 8. 8. T. 382. 


Table 3.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 























































































































{In millions} 
General and special accounts Public debt 
Receipts aa + Govern- Expenditures * of Federal Government 
Trust 
| ac- 
| Under the Social — yt ag counts, | Change Old- 
| Security Act ment Excess etc.,? in 
7 excess | gen- age | Un- | Rail- 
iod Rail- re- and road 
. road ceipts oupts fa —_ ohne: retire-| All 
Social — Ad- _. C+) oF (+) or| bal- | Total a ment | ment | other 
Total | secu- | 204’ | All | rota | Minis- | old-age Trans-| All |°;POms \expend-| ance ance | {rust | ac- 
rity other trative Ad- | fers to | other itures trust fund | count 
taxes 1) “Hem ex- | Sie |minis-| rail (-) _ fund § 
eet pense Pat trative) road 
and ex- | retire- 
taxes? insur- 
grants ance pense*} ment 
to ,| trust account 
States fund § 
Fiscal year: 
1 7....| $5,204) $252) (*) $5, 042) $8, 442 $183 $265 / ee $7, 993|—$3, 149) +$374| —$128/$36,425| $267) $312).....-. $35, 846 
1937-38 _. 6, 242 604; $150) 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3 $146, 6,799) —1,384) +306) — 37, 165 872 35, 565 
1938-39... 5, 668 631 109} 4,928) 9, 210 342 & $3 107} 8,255) —3, 542) +890 40,440) 1, 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40 _. 5, 925 712 126} 5,087) 9, 537 379 10 §39 63 121; 8,490) —3, 612 +137 —947| 42,968) 1, 1,710 79| 39, 441 
1939 
kinins 613 4 21 588 951 17 56 ® 878 —339 +95 —86)} 40, 1 1, 267 67| 37, 929 
Pinceccews 308 35 1 43 43 %) 22 699 —499 —113 —391) 40, 1, 1, 253 38, 119 
August... .... 420 115 4 301 822 36 48 1 18 719 —402 —44 —216| 40, 5 1, 77\ 38, 169 
September. 719 3 prt 692 734 20 43 1 7 713 —65 +46 —53) 40, 1, 1, 363 77| 38,112 
October ..... 322 34 1 287 764 45 43 1 10 665 —442 —-1 — 264) 41, 1 1, 77| 38, 240 
November. 407 125 4 278) 691 24 43 1 10 613 —284| +267) +252) 41, 1, 1, 51 77| 38, 324 
a 569 5 25 539 880 20 48 1 10 801 —311 —16; +311) 41, 1, 1, 77| 38, 921 
1940 
January....... 315; 45) (*) 270 712 . a 1 10 660 —398 +37 —194| 42,110) 1, 1, 537 77| 39, 061 
February. ...- 444 172 6 266 668 een (*) 10 620} —224 +36 +67) 42, } i 1 77| 39, 213 
Mareh........ 934 3 27 904 956 27| + 10135 i sconstiintne’ 793 —22 +11} +164) 42,540) 1, 1, 622 77| 39, 271 
a bbeesnus 304 (*) 265 783  , Ss (%) 20 716 —479 +58 —303) 42,658) 1, 1, 640 77| 39, 376 
a 400 131 6 263 647 , ae 1 4 614 —Hx7 —83 —181)| 42, 1 1, 721 77| 39, 445 
EE 784 28 752} 1,022 ll 10 136 | eee 874 — 238 —60 —139) 42,968) 1, 1,710 79| 39, 441 
i | | | 
1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 4 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation of the Office of Edu- 
and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, a the Internal cation and for disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. Public Health 
venue Code cmgoeret Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security Service. See table 2, footnote 1. 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 5 Prior to Jan’ we apg a te pe ete te rn 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” * Includes expen ——— for ad of railroad lo: t insur- 
ance, amoun eS ee See in 1939-40. 
; Represents total eotectiose under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 nt ’ 'Tneludes all unts, increment resulting from in weight 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of the ld dollar, qupentinanes chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, — = Serene with the Treas- aa 


t of national bank notes), and sprees Seams 
separate book 


ury and appropriated to railroad unemplo t insurance administration § Beginning July 1939, contains account for railroad unem- 
fund f for sdiinistraive. expenses of the Re irement Board in ad- Plo t insurance account and for each State agency. 


Unemplo t Insuran ar aa deposited in eat canoe “t ie feel di on a ae t to the Treasury for Sen come 
ymen' ce are de unemploymen xcludes reimbursemen e 
in unemployment trust fun . amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June 


insurance account 
omen ubdlic-debt_retirement. Based = checks cashed and returned 
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Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of es U. 8. Treasury. 
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Chart II.—Cumuzlative transfers to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund ' and Federal insurance 
contributions,’? January 1937-June 1940 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U.S 
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. Treasury. 


exchanges are wholly owned by the United States 
and are therefore instrumentalities of the United 
States, employment by such exchanges is not 
subject to social security taxes.* 

In a case concerning fishermen who performed 
services on schooners owned by a certain company 
and who received a share of the proceeds of the 
catch and no other remuneration for their services, 
it was ruled that, since the vessels of the company 
were American vessels of more than 10 net tons 
each and shares of the proceeds were a usual form 
of agreement with respect to wages in this activity, 
these fishermen were employees of the company 
for the purposes of social security taxes.® 

In July 1940 the Bureau ruled that services per- 
formed in ginning cotton by employees of a certain 
company, including those in supervisory positions, 
constituted agricultural labor within the meaning 
of the amendments. However, clerical services in 
connection with this operation were not held to 
constitute agricultural labor.® 

In addition, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
a mimeograph letter ’ to all Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, has modified previous S. S. T. rulings 
with respect to services performed in the employ of 
certain banks and related organizations. These 
modifications were necessary because the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security Act provide for 
the exemption of instrumentalities of the United 

4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-12, 
§ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-20, 


8. 
8. 
¢ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-28, 8. 
7 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1940-8, M 


8. T. 385. 
8. T. 387. 
8. T. 394, 
m. 


im. 5003. 
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States only when they are “(A) wholly owned by 
the United States, or (B) exempt from the tax 
imposed by section 1410 by virtue of any other 
provision of law.” 

Under these new provisions, national banks, 
State banks, banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve Systems, joint stock land banks, 
and banks which are members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System are held to be subject 
after January 1, 1940, to the taxes imposed by the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. Other banking 
organizations, which had been exempt under the 
Social Security Act, were held to be also exempt 
under the 1939 amendments. These organiza- 
tions are: Federal Reserve Banks, Federal Land 
Banks, National Farm Loan Associations, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporations, Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, Production Credit Asso- 
ciations, Regional Banks for Cooperatives, Federal 
Home Loan Banks, Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, and Federal Credit Unions. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund as of June 30, 1940, were 
$1,744.7 million; $1,738.1 million of this total 
represented investments; $6.1 million, cash with 
the disbursing officer; and $500,000, the credit 
to the fund account (table 4). These assets have 
been accumulated during the 4 fiscal years of 
operation. 

Under the provisions of the amended act the 
income sources of this fund include appropriations 
and interest on its investments. 

Appropriations to the fund, in accordance with 
the 1935 act, were made by Congress each year. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was required to 
submit annually to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate of the amount of appropriation suffi- 
cient on a reserve basis as an annual premium 
for the payments required under title Il. In 
practice, appropriations to the old-age reserve 
account approximately equaled the amount of 
Federal insurance contributions (chart II) antici- 
pated during the fiscal year for which the appropri- 
ation was made, minus an allowance for admini- 
strative expenses. This practice was based on 
the rough correspondence between taxes collected 
and the estimated annual premium required for 
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title II benefits, computed on the 3-percent re- 
serve basis specified in the act. 

Appropriations and transfers to the fund and 
tax collections under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act (formerly title VIII) are sum- 
marized by fiscal years in table 5. A more or 
less continuous adjustment of transfers to tax col- 
lections was made, either by delaying transfer of 
the entire appropriations if it exceeded taxes col- 
lected, or by a supplementary appropriation to 
the account if taxes exceeded appropriations. 
The amended procedure of financing the old-age 
and survivors insurance program however pro- 
vides, beginning with 1940-41, a permanent and 
continuing appropriation equivalent to 100 percent 
of contributions (including interest, penalties, and 
additions to contributions). Thus the statute 
embodies the procedure established by practice. 

The other source of income of the fund is the 
interest on its investments. The increase in 
earnings on investments from $2.3 million in 
1936-37 to $42.5 million in 1939-40 clearly reflects 
the growth in the size of the fund (table 4). The 
earnings of the fund have been credited in June 


Table 5.—Appropriations and transfers to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, and Federal 
insurance contributions, fiscal years 1937-40 











[In millions] 
Federal 
Fiscal yea Approprt | rransecs | insurance 
tions 
WN. ivinkcnctdcdicsteds $1, 705.0 $1, 706.0 $1, 843. 8 
IE See SS 265. 0 265.0 194.3 
) SRE ras 500.0 387.0 514.4 
SETS oe 390. 0 503. 0 530. 4 
SR ee 550.0 551.0 604. 7 














of each year, except the interest on investments 
redeemed, which is credited on the date of redemp- 
tion. In addition to interest on June redemptions 
included in the annual interest credit, the March 
1940 credit of $132,000 and the April 1940 credit 
of $116,000 represent interest on securities re- 
deemed in these months. 

The investments held by the fund totaled 
$1,738.1 million on June 30, 1940, and consisted 
of special issues of Treasury notes bearing interest 
of 2% or 3 percent. The securities with the lower 
interest rate were acquired in 1940 in accordance 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


{In thousands] 


























| | Special Treasury Reim- | D ts | Col- Bene- 
| Transfers | interest | Notes acquired | —— wit dis- | lections| ®t Pay- | Cash with Amount 
Period pon received ——--—— ment for| bursing | of im- a one available se — a Total 
done tto | DY trust adminis- | officer for | proper |}. dis-| end of | |{0r beneSt| coumts| assets 
hr, fund fund percent | 2}4-per- | trative benefit pay- barsi iod payments ‘ 
| pe | ‘cent | expenses | payments | ments? hee" pe 
— ' 
Cumulative through June 1940 |$1, 706, 000 | $87,114 \$1, 413, 200 | $324, 900 } $12, 288 | $42, 362 $13 $35, 128 $6,098 $1, 744, 198 $500 |$1, 744, 698 
year: | | 
ee-e?.......... | 265,000 | #2262 267,100 |... | 100 |. a 73 | 267,173 62 | 267,235 
2a alield aoe 387, 000 15, 412 395, 200 | ip nedaligbotiihn cng 7, 262 (7) 5, 404 1, 931 664, 231 113, 012 777, 
1938-39_. vineinmneaiael: +n 26, 951 514, 900 ecto duane 15, 000 3 | 13,892 3, 036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180,302 
1939-40.__.._. wea .--| 551,000 42,489 | 236,000 | 324,900 | 12, 288 20, 000 | 10 | 15, 805 6,098 | 1, 744, 198 500 | 1, 744, 698 
i ] 
1939 | 
June... .. ie 56, 000 26, 951 yA Seen ee 0 (’) 1,478 3,036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180,302 
+= [fy ee 43, 000 pacaaial Eas teie Aiedian 0 () | 1,427 1,609 | 1,221,809 | 507,067 | 1,728,876 
August..__. | SES, OER 5, 000 (7) | 1,284 5,325 | 1,268,525 | 459,067 | 1,727, 591 
September Cf | oa 0 RO. Ee 0 (7) 694 4,631 | 1,310,831 416, 067 | 1, 726,897 
TTL rg Se 43, 000 |. |---------- 0 (*) 862 3, 768 | 1,352,968 | 373,067 | 1, 726, 036 
November. ___. GIGED lnccnceccq Og MRIS ES STE 0 1} 837 2,931 | 1,395, 131 330, 068 | 1,725, 199 
December... .___- Sh 43, 000 |. 5, 000 (7) 802 7,129 | 1,442,329 | 282,068 | 1, 724,397 
1940 | 
y..............- St Sie ee, Boe ni Koa eee 0} 1} m1 6,417 | 1,441,617 | 282, 069 | 1, 723, 686 
February... __.. ct ge. Sl Re se ee ae 0) 1 | 967 5,450 | 1,440,650 | 282,069 | 1,722,720 
March... 3 / 141, 000 $132; %—6,000| 141,000 6, 183 0 1| 1,283 10 3,045 | 1,573,245 | 19142, 142 | 1,715,387 
a Te ; aes SE eh Mey $116 oc, |: RRR, ESTAS 5, 000 0; 1,998 6, 047 | 1, 571, 247 142, 259 | 1, 713, 505 
eae Bes Se, RG ow RES Hee 0 0 | 311 3, 735 | 1, 568, 935 142, 259 | 1,711, 194 
_—_ AER 142, 000 | 11 42,240; —11,000 | 183, 900 6, 106 5, 000 7} 2,630 6,098 | 1, 744, 198 500 | 1,744, 698 























' Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 
’ For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
by 190 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 


n, 
Collections of improper payments made to claimants are credited to fund 
account; such payments are excluded from benefit payments. 
‘ Represent investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing officer. 
‘Includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
*$61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an appro- 
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— balance until July, 1937 at which time it was transferred to disbursing 
officer. 

7 Less than $500. 

8 Accrued interest on redeemed notes credited to fund account. 

* Notes redeemed credited to fund account. 

10 After transfer of $1.1 million from disbursing officer’s account to credit of 
fund account. 

il Includes accrued interest on redeemed notes. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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with the amended interest requirements for invest- 
ments of the fund, which became effective January 
1, 1940. 

Cumulative benefit payments from the fund 
totaled $35.1 million for the 4 fiscal years during 
which such payments were made. Of this amount 
45.0 percent was paid out in 1939-40, largely as a 
result of the changes contained in the 1939 amend- 
ments—especially the establishment of January 
1, 1940, rather than January 1, 1942, as the initial 
date for payment of monthly benefits; the provi- 
sion of survivors’ and dependents’ benefits; and 
the provisions increasing the size of individual 
old-age benefits payable in the early years. 

The increased benefit payments in 1939-40 
made it necessary to maintain a larger sum with the 
disbursing officer in order to facilitate such pay- 
ments. As a result, deposits with the disbursing 
officer for benefit payments in 1939-40 totaled 
$20.0 million, an increase of $5.0 million over 
1938-39. 

The first payments from the fund to the general 
fund of the Treasury for reimbursement of ad- 


ministrative expenses incurred in connection with 
the program, as provided in the 1939 amendments, 
took place in March and June 1940 and totaled 
$12.3 million. 

An amount equaling 100 percent of the taxes 
collected under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act and covered into the Treasury during 
July—amounting to $38.1 million—was made 
available as an appropriation credit to the trust 
fund. The taxes received under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act appear in the gross 
receipts of the general and special Treasury 
accounts, as reported in the Daily Statement of 
the United States Treasury, but that portion of the 
receipts made available as a net appropriation to 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund (after reimbursements for administrative 
expenses) is deducted to show net Treasury re- 
ceipts. Total expenditures of the general and 
special accounts of the Treasury similarly are 
reduced, since no expenditures from such accounts 
will be necessary for transfers to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund unless a subsidy 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


{In thousands] 





















































State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total Certifi- Unex- Undis- 
Period assets | indebted- | balance | interest, Transf 
nde : ance er 
Fite ness | atend of] atend of} nerosits | Interest | With- pm pe from | nenosits| nterest Benefit oo. 
acquired *| period | period credited | drawals | *) or State posts| credited | Pay. period 
accounts 

Cumulative through 

ee $1, 724, 862 |$1, 710,000 | $14, 862 |.......-- $2, 729, 335 | $82,361 |$1, 118, 534 |$1, 693, 164 $1,801 | $44, 2490 $202 | $14,552 | $31,600 
year: 
1936-37..........- 312, 389 293, 386 _, | ee 291, 703 2, 737 1,000 | gg SRS, Ne REP FN 
1937-38..........- 884, 247 559, 705 8 3 eee 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 4 | ae ee See eee 
1938-39..........- 1, 230, 395, 000 gg Fa. 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 | 1, 280, 539 es GREE 
1939-40. .........- 1, 724, 862 443,000 | 14,862 |......... , 864 | 37,524 434, 7 1, 693, 164 1, 801 44, 249 202 14, 552 31, 699 
1939 
ST ee 1, 280, 539 —13,000 | 13,539 |......... 17,409 | 14,771 4 PR | a Cee ere ee a 
a seusliiiia 1, 296, 804 —14,000 | 43,804 $15 42, 648 |......--- 41, 581 | 1, 281, 605 ES: ae 60 | 415,184 
ae 1, 410, 448 129,000 | 28, 448 15 154, 173 enblioeics 30, 754 | 1,306,024 WUE Uihabeeactnneinnes dit 865 14, 410 
September. .......-.- 1, 383, 531 —19,000 | 20, 531 12, 748 118 38, 497 | 1, 370, 393 ESSE (*) 1,271 13, 139 
October-............- 1, 413, 866 7,000 | 43,866 35 54, 027 |........- 22,859 | 1, 401, 561 ch Ma ousbtdasale Sima 1,1%4 12, 270 
November... -....-.-- 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 35 / * | eee 28, 607 | 1, 516,178 0 4 Sees 877 12,015 
December..........-- 1, 524, 784 —3, 000 i a ror 14, 537 149 , 899 | 1, 499, 965 0; 13,851 ( 1, 046 24, 820 
1940 
EE 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 5 62, 092 17, 072 41, 492 | 1, 537, 637 4184 21 25 1, 604 5 8, 356 
February .........---- 1, 655, 658 103, 000 15, 658 5 _ « | Stasis 43,176 | 1,648,179 0 1, 749 7,475 
c Se 1, 638, 578 — 18, 000 3) = 135 44,760 | 1,618, 692 0 14, 326 1 1,915 19, 887 
o- ie ails bikie seme 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 0 43, 104 | 1, 628, 304 0 i ladivetun 1, 676 18, 226 
is iinet wnee aap 1, 733, 220 81, 000 2, 220 138 + 5 ee 56, 952 | 1, 713, 043 990 _\ | Seekgner 1 tf 19, 139 
ican was od 1, 724, 862 —11,000 | 14,862 |......... 12,254 | 20,049 53, 082 | 1, 693, 164 28 13, 305 176 31, 699 
| | | | | | | 





1 Beginning July 1939, woqutooment trust fund contains se te book 
account for railroad une: ent insurance account in w are held 
moneys — by the the nt Board and from which the 


int benefit por as certi- 
he trust fun — as here- 
accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys de- 
funds and - a which State agencies with- 
oo 


Treasury el received by fund at time of 
redemption ‘at credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 


4 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

5$15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemplo — 
insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad 
ny toy ce Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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js introduced for old-age and survivors insurance. 
This change in procedure does not affect the net 
balance of Federal receipts and expenditures, but 
the magnitudes of both net Federal receipts and 
expenditures are smaller than they would other- 
wise be. 

That portion of Federal insurance contributions 
used for reimbursing the general fund of the Treas- 
ury for administrative expenses is included in 
net Federal receipts. Expenditures for adminis- 
tration of title II and of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are included, as formerly, 
among expenditures. 

If the procedure established during the last 6 
months of the past fiscal year is continued, invest- 
ments from the appropriation credited to the 
fund account will be made in the last month of 
each quarter of the fiscal year 1940-41. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
as of June 30 amounted to $1,724.9 million (table 6). 
For the first time since the creation of the social 
security trust funds, the investments of this fund 
during a fiscal year were smaller than those of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
reflecting in part the differences in the type of 
reserves under the two programs (chart III). 
The investments of the fund on June 30 amounted 
to $1,710.0 million while the other assets con- 
sisted of a cash balance of $14.9 million. 

Total balances to the credit of the State accounts 
on June 30 amounted to $1,693.2 million, an in- 
crease of $412.6 million during the fiscal year. In 
1939-40 both deposits and withdrawals were larger 
than in 1938-39. There was also a greater excess 
of deposits over withdrawals. 

This excess of State deposits over withdrawals, 
reflecting primarily the rise in business activity 
and pay rolls, occurred despite the statutory 
changes which operated to decrease receipts and 
increase withdrawals. Beginning July 1, 1939, 
carriers taxes, formerly collected under the State 
unemployment compensation laws, were collected 
under the Federal Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Withdrawals during 1939-40 from 
State accounts included $1.0 million, representing 
carriers taxes paid prior to July 1, 1939. Unem- 
ployment benefits to railroad workers since that 
date are paid from the railroad account rather 
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than from the State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund. 

The balance in the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account amounted to $31.7 million on 
June 30. Deposits by the Railroad Retirement 
Board amounted to $44.2 million during the year, 
and transfers from the State accounts of Vermont 
and South Carolina amounted to $1.0 million. In 
addition, $783,000 was certified for payment to 
this account by the Social Security Board on be- 
half of the State of Connecticut.’ In July 1939 
the Treasury advanced $15.0 million to the 
account for operations during the initial period. 
This advance was repaid in January 1940. Total 
benefit payments from this account amounted to 
$14.6 million. 

Two items have been added to the table on the 
unemployment trust fund. One column shows 
the interest credited to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, and the other undistributed 
interest on redemptions. Whenever securities 
held by the fund are redeemed, interest is credited 
to the fund, but it is not distributed to the separate 
accounts until the end of the quarter in which 
redemptions occur. Interest on investments other 
than those redeemed during the year is credited 
quarterly to the separate book accounts in the 
fund, but since it is payable only semiannually, 
in June and December, it appears in this table only 
twice a year. The interest and the balance items 
in table 6 are adjusted to show the interest on re- 
demptions credited quarterly rather than monthly 
as previously. 

The first interest credited to the railroad un- 
employment insurance account of $21.73 repre- 
sented the share of that account in the interest 
on securities redeemed in September 1939.° The 
first accrued interest from total investments held 
by the fund was credited to that account in Janu- 
ary 1940 and amounted to $25,000. The cumu- 
lative total of the interest received by the railroad 


* The Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in 
the unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account in the unemployment trust fund. Therefore, in accordance with 
sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, the Social Security 
Board certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury amounts for payment into 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, and Connecticut withdraws 
from the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative 
expenses under the unemployment compensation law. 

* Small amounts of interest actually credited to the railroad unemploymeut 
insurance account were erroneously included with interest to the State 
accounts in the table shown in the Bulletin, November 1939-July 1940. 
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unemployment insurance account was $202,000 as 
of June 30, 1940, contrasted with $82.4 million 
received by the State accounts. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Since no transfers were made from the appropri- 
ation account to the trust fund account in June, 
the balance in the appropriation account at the 
end of 1939-40 remained at $10.8 million (table 7). 
The 1940-41 appropriation for the railroad retire- 
ment account of $122.6 million increased to $133.4 
million the total in the appropriation account at 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

Interest, amounting to $2.3 million, on the in- 
vestment in special 3-percent Treasury notes was 
credited to the trust fund account in June. This 
brought to $5.9 million the cumulative total of 
interest credited on investments through June 30, 
1940. An additional $2.2 million of Treasury 


notes purchased in June raised total investments 
to $79.4 million. 

No funds were transferred from the trust fund 
account to the disbursing officer during June, 
Benefit payments of $9.8 million made by the dis- 
bursing officer reduced his cash balance to $1.3 


million. Total assets, including the balance in the 
appropriation account at the end of the fiscal year 
but excluding the new appropriation, were $91.5 
million. 


Investments Held by Social Insurance Trust 
Funds 


The unemployment and old-age and survivors 
insurance trust funds and the railroad retirement 
account at the close of 1939-40 held investments 
amounting to $3,528 million, an increase of 40.5 
percent from 1938-39 (table 8). 

Investments of these trust funds are restricted 


Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In thousands] 
































—_———— -” Trust fund account | Account of disbursing officer | 
| } | | 
pais “ware | ta 
Period at end of | Transfers | Cancel- at end of assets 
Amount | period | fom a ations | mented Deposits | Cash bal-| at end 
at begin- | after a m4 pew) re- | Interest | xo pal. | Re io | Benefit | ance at | of period 
ning of | transfers ee pho received | “ince of | Bal det ‘ts trustfund| P®¥ments | end of 
period | to trust pay- ance | deposits | | period | 
fund ac- | count ments | Purchases at end of | with dis- | 
count | over | period | bursing | 
sales | | Officer | 
| | 
Cumulative through June 
1940. .....-......._......| 1 $390, 292 | $10, 750 | 2 $379, 542 $141 | $5,895 | $79,400 | $79,400 | $08 | $306, 084 | $209,308 | #$1,202 | $01, 540 
} | | i | 
| | | | | 
46,620 | 36,622} 29,998 “EL Speed Joecececeeeleoee--e---| 10,000] 4,070| 5,930 | 42,582 
141, 894 94 | 141,800. 25 1,411 | 66,200 | 66,200| = 3140 | 76,900 76,421; 51,015| 67,449 
118,344 | 11,250] 107,094 94 2, 202 1,000 | 67, 200 1,956 | 106,574| 105,665,  1,924| 82,329 
131,400 | 10,750 | 120,650 20 2,283 | 12,200 | 79, 400 | 98 | 112,610 | 113,241 | 1,202 | 91, 540 
| | | | 
11,250 | 11, 250 0 3 1, 936 0| 67,200 1, 956 | 0 | 9,029} 1,924] 82,320 
131, 400 | 109, 500 21, 900 | Sapa | 1,900 | 69, 100 1,957 | 20,000 | 9,060 | 12,864 193,421 
, 500 91, 400 18, 100 ia | 8,100 77, 200 1, 959 10, 000 | 9,018 | 13, 846 184, 405 
91,400 | 84, 250 7, 150 3 0| 77,200 | 2 9, 110 9,192 | 13,764 | 175,216 
84,250 | 74,250 10, 000 2\- 0| 77,200 | 4/} 10,000) 9,395; 14,300| 165,822 
74,250 | 64,250 10, 000 1 0} 77,200 | 4 10,000 | 9,363 | 15,006 156, 460 
64,250 | 54,250 10, 000 1 0| 77,200 | 5 | 10,000 | 9,345 | 15,661 | 147,116 
} | | 
| | | 
,250 | 44, 250 10, 000 | eae | 77, 200 | 7 | 10, 000 | 9,408 | 16,253 | 187,710 
44,250 | 34, 250 10, 000 | Sea 0} 77,200 | 8 | 10,000 | 9,643 | 16,610 | 128,068 
34,250 | 34, 250 0 i las 0| 77,200 | 10 | 0 | 9, 548 7,062 | 118,522 
34,250} 14,250} 20,000 _ | Sanaa 0| 77,200 | 13} 20,000; 9,798 | 17,264| 108,727 
14, 250 10, 750 3, 500 | SSR 0| 77,200} 14} = 3, 500 | 9,705 | 11,059 99, 023 
10,750 | 10,750 0 2 2, 283 2,200 | 79,400 | 08 | 0 9, 767 1,292| 91,540 

















1 Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropriation 
of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with disbursing officer, and not 
amount at ning of iod. Amounts appropriated annually have been 
S wed Saamen’ 620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,000; 1938-39, $118,250,000; 

2 es payments of $10 million made directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 
July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriations rather than as ad- 
ditions to trust fund. 

3 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

4 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer checks canceled by dis- 
bursing officer, total benefit payments through June 1940 are $8.9 million less 
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total on basis of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment as shown on p. 68, table 1. This difference results almost 
entirely from payments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month 
which are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury — month and for 
——- checks are not drawn by disbursing officer until first of following 
month. 

5 After transfer to appropriation of balance of $5,392,000 for 1935 act deposits 
with disbursing officer and transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 repre- 
senting cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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by law to direct obligations of the United States 
Government, including both regular and special 
issues, and obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. To date, 
however, only special issues of direct obligations 
have been acquired. 

As of June 30 the total volume of obligations 
outstanding of a type eligible for investment by 
the social insurance funds” was $39.8 billion. 


Chart III.—Investments in trust funds under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936-June 1940 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Table 8.—Total interest-bearing public debt of the 
United States and holdings of Federal agencies and 
trust funds as of June 30, 1935-40 


[In millions} 








Total debt 
As of June 30— All agencies} Social insur- 
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Since there are certain statutory restrictions on 
the yield of investments eligible for the funds, 
this figure, in reality, includes some securities 
which are ineligible. The total includes $26.6 
billion Treasury bonds, $6.4 billion Treasury 
notes, $1.3 billion Treasur'y bills, and $5.5 billion 
guaranteed obligations (exclusive of those held 
directly by the Treasury). It does not include 
special issues to various governmental agencies 
and trust funds, postal savings bonds, adjusted 
service bonds, United States savings bonds, and 
Federal Housing Administration debentures, be- 
cause of the conditions attached to their issuance. 

A large share of the eligible obligations, both 
guaranteed and direct, are not actually available 
for investment by the funds, either because they 
are held as reserves by private institutions, such 
as banks and insurance companies, and by various 
Government agencies and trust funds or accounts 
other than the social insurance funds, or because 


For a discussion of securities eligible for social security trust fund invest- 
ment under the interest requirements imposed, see the Bulletin, July 1940, 
p. 89. 
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! Consists of investments of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
unemployment trust fund, and railroad retirement account. 

2 Covers only unemployment trust fund. 

3 Covers only old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemploy- 
ment trust fund. 


Source: Bulletin of the Treasury Department, July 1940. 


they are not generally traded in on the open 
market. 

The growth in the security holdings of the social 
insurance funds is reflected in various phases of 
Treasury financing. The total size of the public 
debt has not been affected by these investments, 
but the volume of Government securities privately 
held is undoubtedly lower than it would otherwise 
have been. Fiscal operations of the Treasury 
have been eased somewhat (and market control 
of Treasury financing lessened) as a result of the 
trust fund holdings, since new offerings of Treas- 
ury obligations to the public are smaller by the 
amount of these investments. On the other hand, 
the proportion of direct interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States held by Government 
agencies and trust funds has increased markedly, 
largely because of the creation of the social insur- 
ancefunds. The holdings of Government agencies 


Table 9.—Composition of total interest-bearing public 
debt of the United States as of June 30, 1935-40 


























| Percent of total represented by— 
| 
As of June 30— | Total ee Special 
Bonds Notes cates of issues 
| indebted 
ness 
1935... | 100.0 54.0 36.3 7.4 2.3 
TERRES a TRESS | 100.0 56.5 34.5 7.1 1.9 
1937 _. 100.0 59.6 29.7 6.4 4.3 
= 100.0 64.5 25.0 3.2 7.3 
1939... 100.0 69.1 18.2 3.3 9.5 
We | 100. 0 70.6 15.1 3.1 11.3 
Source: Bulletin of the Treasury Department, July 1940. 
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and trust funds at the close of each of the fiscal 
years from 1934-35 through 1939-40 are sum- 
marized in table 8. The unemployment trust 
fund and old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, as of June 30, 1940, had the largest holdings 
of any of the Government agencies and trust funds 
investing in direct obligations. The introduction 
of the social insurance funds has thus brought 
under direct or indirect Treasury control a signifi- 
cant portion of the total outstanding public debt. 

The investments of these funds, moreover, have 
changed the composition of the public debt of the 
United States. Special issues represent an in- 
creasing proportion of the total debt, mounting 
from 2.3 percent in 1934-35 to 11.3 percent in 
1939-40 (table 9). Since the special obligations 
issued to the social insurance funds are short-term 
obligations, these offerings have tended to lessen 
somewhat the trend since late 1935 with respect 
to the remainder of the public debt of the United 
States, i. e., for long-term obligations to increase 
proportionately, and short-term obligations to de- 
crease. Special issues to the old-age and survivors 


insurance trust fund and railroad retirement 
account are in the form of notes with a 5-year 
maturity but redeemable 1 year from date of issue, 
and those issued to the unemployment trust fund 
in the form of certificates redeemable on demand, 
About 85.2 percent of the increase in special issues 
from 1934-35 to 1939-40 represent special issues to 
the social insurance funds. 

The increasing volume of special obligations 
issued probably has maintained the computed rate 
of interest on the public debt outstanding at a 
higher figure than it might otherwise have been, 
A 2.5-percent rate applies to unemployment trust 
fund certificates and old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund notes and a 3.0-percent rate to 
notes issued to the railroad retirement and old-age 
reserve accounts. The rate on other special 
obligations has varied from 2 percent on issues to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Goy- 
ernment life insurance fund, and Postal Savings 
System to 4 percent on issues to the Civil Service, 
Foreign Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad 
retirement funds. The rates on special obliga- 


Chart IV.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-May 1940 
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tions, for the most part, have been higher in recent 
years than those on obligations publicly offered. 
The highest rate on any issue, either for refunding 
or for new cash, which was publicly offered from 
June 30, 1937, to June 30, 1940, was 2% percent— 
the rate paid on four different Treasury bond 


series issued during this period. The highest rate 
paid on obligations publicly offered in 1939-40 
was 2% percent, the rate on Treasury bonds of 
1951-53 issued December 1939, primarily in ex- 


change for Treasury notes maturing March 15, 
1940. 


Table 10.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative through June 1940 


















































{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 Cumulative through June 1940 
Internal revenue collection district in— Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions |? taxes | 4 tions | taxes | 3 tions |? taxes 1% 
EE ee aes eo $630, 202.2 | $529, 443.0 | $100, 759.2 | $713, 250.7 | $608,005.0 | $105, 155.7 | $2, 200,312.1 | $1, 846,430.0 | $353, 882.1 
Alabama.... -. -. 4, 533.0 3, 827.7 705. 4 5, 177.9 4, 406. 3 771.6 15, 508. 9 13, 300. 8 2, 208. 1 
ES aa 1,028.3 902.9 125. 4 1, 082.7 959. 5 123. 2 3, 512.2 3, 127.7 384. 5 
1, 700. 8 1, 497.8 203.0 1, 924.1 1, 713.1 210.9 6, 179.6 5, 093.0 1, 086. 6 
39, 453. 9 34, 317.7 5, 136. 2 42, 930. 2 37, 384.7 5, 545. 5 130, 400. 9 114, 095. 9 16, 305. 1 
3, 721.8 3, 222.7 409. 2 4, 137.6 3, 612.7 525.0 12, 648. 4 11, 081.7 1, 566.7 
12, 153. 2 10, 321. 6 1, 831.6 14, 306.7 12, 276.3 2, 030. 4 42, 713.8 36, 720. 2 5, 993. 6 
3, 220. 1 2, 781.2 538.9 4, 357.8 3, 712.9 644.8 12, 684. 5 10, 464. 3 2, 220.2 
4, 478.0 3,911.1 566.9 5, 145.3 4, 479.6 665. 7 16, 012. 2 13, 077.0 2, 935. 2 
6, 285.9 5, 285.1 1,000.8 7,010.8 6, 200.3 810. 5 22, 664. 0 18, 134.9 4, 529.1 
1, 320.6 1, 154.5 175.1 1, 414.9 1, 208. 4 206.5 4, 649.9 3, 717.7 932.1 
SS sdisineieahtontignn 1, 079.9 953.9 125.9 1, 216.5 1, 084.7 131.8 3, 751.0 3, 343. 4 407.6 
A SAIS: 5 58, 142.8 49, 120.3 9, 022.5 65, 516. 1 56, 000. 3 9, 515.8 216, 955. 4 171, 936. 9 45, 018. 5 
i chieciestnhainnd 11, 051.7 9, 527.7 1, 523.9 13, 020.3 11, 341.5 1,678.8 38, 244.8 33, 428.9 4,814.9 
TT 5,812.4 5, 038. 7 773.7 6, 480.7 5, 601.8 788.8 19, 256. 8 16, 886. 3 2, 370.5 
ee 3, 130. 6 2, 566.8 563. 8 3, 228. 6 2, 606.3 532.3 11, 291.8 8, 626.0 2, 665.8 
Kentucky 5, 024.0 4, 056. 6 967.4 5, 569. 1 4, 619.6 949. 5 16, 988. 6 14, 009. 7 2,979.0 
ESR 4,816.4 4, 128.6 687.7 5, 331.8 4, 655. 6 676. 2 15, 892. 1 13, 838.3 2, 053. 8 
ss EME Seen 2, 568. 5 2, 231.0 337.5 2, 877.3 2, 529. 4 347.9 8, 677.6 7, 645.3 1,082.3 
Maryland (including District of Colum- 
hides denkatbeebdmieie den a. 11, 643.3 9, 620.7 2, 022. 6 13, 124.6 11, 031. 4 2, 003.3 39, 205. 7 32, 887.1 6, 408. 6 
I a 28, 368.9 24, 174.1 4, 104.8 32, 293. 9 27, 855. 0 4, 438.9 97, 626.4 84, 267.5 13, 359.0 
TN aero eae “ 35, 051.3 20, 840. 5 5, 210.9 42, 329.7 36, 559. 1 5, 770. 6 128, 451. 1 111, 775.1 16, 676.0 
Minnesota........ ica sedate 9, 672.4 8, 152.1 1, 520. 2 10, 842. 5 9, 113. 5 1,729.2 33, 216.9 27, 670.9 5, 546.1 
+ a BLES oneueabil 1, 519. 4 1, 340. 5 178.9 1, 716.8 1, 517.4 199.4 5, 071.6 4, 517.5 554.1 
Missouri (2 districts) _. cihintsdine china 17, 204. 4 14, 436.7 | 2, 767.7 18, 906. 1 16, 053. 1 2, 853. 1 62, 738. 4 48, 986. 4 13, 751.9 
aa : 1, 147.1 1,010.6 136. 4 1, 321.7 1, 165.0 156. 8 4, 187.2 3, 456. 5 730.7 
Nebraska... 3, 165.3 2, 416.3 549.0 3, 381. 1 2, 844.7 536. 4 11, 395. 1 8, 728.7 2, 666. 5 
ss eel BP. 444.9 350.8 94.0 518.7 415.3 103. 4 2, 070.9 1, 638.8 432.2 
New Hampshire. ............. SES 2" 1, 773.7 1, 558. 3 215. 5 2,044.8 1, 790.3 254. 5 5, 938.9 5, 264.3 674.6 
New Jersey (2 districts)............._.. 22, 784.9 19, 593. 8 3, 191.2 26, 032. 5 22, 462. 2 3, 570. 4 77, 241.6 67, 039. 2 10, 202. 4 
New Mexico............ - 649.7 577.9 71.8 700. 6 629. 2 71.4 2, 157.1 1,951.1 206.0 
New York (6 districts) 147, 056.6 | 117, 107.3 20,949.3 | 162,931.1 | 133,273.2 20, 657.9 802, 872.8 403, 359. 6 99, 513. 2 
EERE LETH: 7, 513.7 6, 484.3 1,020.4 8, 791.4 7, 636.0 1, 155.4 25, 554. 1 22, 258. 2 3, 205.8 
North Dakota.....__. 572.6 511.5 61.1 609.9 553. 2 56.7 1, 967.7 1, 676.7 291.0 
MR ERAT TS 40, 008. 2 34, 120.7 5, 887.4 47, 435. 2 40, 940. 6 6, 404.6 144, 033.9 124, 688. 4 19, 345. 5 
aI a nd ; 5, 948.8 5, 185. 5 763. 3 6, 237.6 5, 436.9 800.7 19, 987.3 17, 455. 2 2, 532.1 
Sh esniihhid tances os resin tals tt ee 4, 009.1 3, 557.0 542.1 4, 605. 5 4, 034. 5 570.9 13, 804. 8 12, 089. 7 1,714.9 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)..........._._. 58, 092. 2 49, 604. 2 8, 487.9 67, 457.1 58, 334. 5 9, 122.6 206, 633. 6 179, 465. 7 27, 168.9 
aE 4, 184.6 3, 613.0 571.6 4,916.4 4, 221.8 694. 6 14, 695. 3 13, 147.5 1, 547.7 
RARE Rabies 2, 954. 6 2, 558. 4 396. 1 3, 456. 8 2, 953. 4 503. 4 10, 218.9 9, 019. 5 1, 199.4 
South Dakota... _. ‘acesenenaull 622. 2 562.7 50.5 676.9 605. 4 71.5 2, 068. 3 1, 903. 2 165. 1 
MINOR... -nvccceces. 5, 782.3 4, 935. 9 846.4 6, 491.8 5, 555.7 936. 1 19, 597.2 16, 814.9 2, 782.3 
ETERS 15, 499.0 13, 016.9 2, 482.0 16, 608. 6 14, 717.3 1,981.4 50, 906. 8 44, 377.6 6, 529. 2 
a ee 1, 465. 5 1, 233.6 181.8 1, 627.1 1, 436. 2 190.8 4, 998. 3 4,413.2 585.1 
Vermont........ pein cbisinabenbiabinmssaael 1, 033. 0 801.5 141.5 1, 209. 5 1,064.8 144.7 3, 583.0 3, 143.5 439. 4 
i A RRRMARROIELI: EM 6, 454.7 5, 447. 2 1,007.5 7, 315.6 6, 238. 3 1,077.2 21, 381.9 18, 193. 8 3, 188.1 
Washington (including Alaska)... __. 7, 343.0 6, 357.6 O85. 4 &, 304. 8 7, 258.6 1,046.3 26, 859. 0 21, 737.1 5, 122.0 
TT... csniabsiidcamdamuidebiadl 5, 283. 5 4, 593. 0 690. 6 5, 727.2 4, 981.3 745.9 18, 168. 2 15, 987.9 2. 180. 2 
SE shes tepateapptiantineinnmeaiaiael 12, 666. 8 10, 995. 0 1, 671.8 14, 226.6 12, 316. 4 1,910. 2 43, 544.7 38, 309. 3 5, 235. 4 
Wyoming... .... sucisdailigtann daa 565. 6 499. 3 66. 4 589.8 527.7 62.1 2,012.9 1, 677.8 385.0 
' Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 2 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on for emplo tas defined in 
— and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426, of the Internal Revenue , payable by both 
ue Code, approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 


Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 

ce Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 3, which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U.8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made 
in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does 


hot necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 
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employer and employee. 

* Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as 
ch, 9, subch. ©, sec. 1607, of the Internal Revenue payable by employ 
ersonly. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after 
credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During part of 
— r to fiscal year 1938-39, employers were not able to claim credit in 

tes which the unem 


ployment compensation law had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


AurmeyYeR, Artuur J. “The Wisdom of the Social 
Security Act.” Democratic Digest, Washington, Vol. 
17, Nos. 6-7 (June-July 1940), pp. 31 ff. 

A brief description and evaluation of the principal 
programs under the Social Security Act. 


Barron, Marcaret E. “Welfare Programs for Federal 
Employees.”” Personnel Administration, Washington, 
Vol. 2, No. 10 (June 1940), pp. 1-12. Processed. 

A general survey of welfare activities in private business 
and a discussion of such activities in 25 Federal agencies. 
Standards are advanced for establishing the scope and 
activities of a welfare program in a governmental agency. 


CuarKke, Heten I. Social Legislation; American Laws 
Dealing With Family, Child, and Dependent. New York 
and London: Appleton-Century, 1940. 655 pp. (Cen- 
tury Social Science Series.) 

“This book summarizes American legislation on selected 
subjects, makes frequent reference to judicial decisions, 
and attempts to set both legislation and judicial opinion 
in an historical matrix.’’ An introduction on the legal 
background of social legislation is followed by three general 
divisions entitled: (1) Husband, Wife, Size and Quality of 
Family, and the State; (II) Parent, Child, and the State; 
and (III) The Dependent and the State. The third part 
traces the history of poor relief, gives prevailing State 
poor-law practices, and explains the various forms of 
Federal emergency relief. The final chapters deal with 
all phases of the Social Security Act, including the 1939 
amendments, and are a systematic exposition of the legal 
bases and administrative and judicial developments. 
Selected references follow the chapters, and a table of 
cited cases supplements the comprehensive index. 


Lester, Ricnarp A. Economics of Labor. Seattle: 
Washington Book Store, 1940. 424 pp. Processed. 


Social welfare and social insurance receive special em- 
phasis in this college text on the economic aspects of 
labor problems. Unemployment is treated both theoreti- 
cally (with emphasis on Keynes’ analysis) and empirically. 
The chapters on unemployment and relief, public works, 
and unemployment compensation include foreign ex- 
perience. The discussion of the old-age problem takes 
account of the Social Security Act as amended. Work- 
men’s compensation and health insurance are also dis- 
cussed. 


MacDonatp, Austin F. “Federal Aid to the States: 
1940 Model.”” American Political Science Review, Me- 
nasha, Wis., Vol. 34, No. 3 (June 1940), pp. 489-499. 
A factual analysis of all types of current Federal-aid 

payments, including adequate summaries of grants under 

the Social Security Act. 
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MecNvorr, Paut V. “The Federal Security Agency.” 
Democratic Digest, Washington, Vol. 17, Nos. 6-7 (June- 
July 1940), p. 28. 


McNotr, Paut V. “Insurance—Public and Private.” 
Life Association News, New York, Vol. 34, No. 10 (June 
1940), pp. 875-876 ff. 


A statement of the positive relationships between social 
insurance and private insurance, with comment on their 
economic and social aspects. 


ME LvIN, Bruce L., and Smirn, Etna N. Youth in Agri- 
cultural Villages. Washington: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940. 143 pp. (U. S. Works Progress 
Administration Research Monograph 21.) 


Based upon a field survey covering more than 10,000 
youths (16-29 years of age) in 45 villages in different 
parts of the United States, this study presents findings 
on “‘the place of village youth in rural communities and 
the extent to which they are able to make their social 
and economic adjustments within their home villages. 
It also compares the situation of those youth who remain 
in agricultural villages with that of the youth who have 
settled elsewhere.’’ The topics discussed include mobility, 
personal characteristics, education, employment, occupa- 
tions, financial status, and social and recreational facilities. 
Tables, charts, photographs, and detailed statistical ap- 
pendixes are included. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LaBoR LEGISLATION, 6TH, 
Wasuineton, D. C., 1939. Proceedings, . . . No- 
vember 18, 14, 15, 1989. Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 109 pp. (U. S. Division 
of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 35.) 


Includes information, reports, and discussions concern- 
ing savings bank life insurance, the training and retrain- 
ing of skilled labor, the prevention and compensation 
of industrial injuries and diseases, and other topics. 


NaTionaL CoNFERENCE ON Socrat Ssgcurity. Social 
Security in the United States, 1940; A Record of the 
Thirteenth National Conference on Social Security, New 
York City, March 29 and 30, 1940; Together With a 
Census of Social Security in the United States. New 
York: American Association for Social Security, Inc., 
1940. 173 pp. 


The 22 papers in the 1940 proceedings are classified in 
5 general groups: “Some Social and Personal Problems 
After 65’’; “‘The Continuing Problems in Unemployment 
Insurance’; “Some Fundamental Considerations in 
Social Security”; “Health Insurance Comes to the 
Fore’; and ‘‘The Future in Social Security.” The papers 
and their authors are: A Richer Old Age on a Small 
Income, by Hertha Kraus; Experiments in Housing the 
Aged (different projects discussed by Nelson B. Neff, 
Ollie A. Randall, Mrs. E. M. Morrison, and Mrs. William 
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G. Lewi); The Place of the Private Home for the Aged, 
by Hugh R. Jackson; Critical Issues in Administering 
Unemployment Compensation and Placement, by Peter 
T. Swanish; Can We Extend Coverage and Liberalize 
Benefits? by Harold G. Hoffman; Whither Are We Drift- 
ing? by Ernest Kelly; The Issue of Merit Rating in Un- 
employment Insurance, by Murray Ross; Progress and 
Problems in Old Age and Survivors Insurance, by John J. 
Corson; A Reconsideration of Objectives in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, by Herman A. Gray; Towards a National 
Relief Policy, by William Haber; The Present Challenge 
of Social Security, by Abraham Epstein; Is a New Ap- 
proach in Medical Care Necessary in Large Urban Centers? 
by Ernst P. Boas; A Practicing Surgeon Looks at Health 
Insurance, by Bertram M. Bernheim; Labor’s Stake in 
Health Insurance, by Robert J. Watt; A Health Insurance 
Program for New York State, by Robert F. Wagner, Jr.; 
The Future in Social Security, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; 
Congress and the Future of Social Security, by James E. 
Murray; The Catholic Church and Social Security, by 
R. A. MeGowan. 


Piantz, Cuarence B. “Savings Bank Life Insurance, A 
Modern Form of Systematic Saving.” Savings Bank 
Journal, New York, Vol. 21, No. 4 (June 1940), pp. 35 ff. 


“Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations.” 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 40, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 545-554. 

A detailed summary of the recommendations of the 
recently published report of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations in the fields of 
social services, unemployment insurance, and labor 
legislation. This issue also gives (pp. 527-528) the state- 
ment of the Canadian Prime Minister on the recently 
proposed unemployment insurance system ffor the 
Dominion. 

“Savings Bank Life Insurance.” Labor Information Bul- 
letin, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 6-7. 


SHannon, Frep ALBERT. America’s Economic Growth. 

New York: Macmillan, 1940. 867 pp. 

This revision of the author’s Economic History of the 
People of the United States contains chapters on recent 
developments, including descriptions of depression unem- 
ployment, work-relief policies, public works, and social 
security. 


“Social Security and Democracy.” Public Welfare Bulle- 
tin (Public Welfare Board of North Dakota), Bismarck, 
Vol. 5, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 1-2. Processed. 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Money Disburse- 
ments of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in the North 
Atlantic Region, 1934-86. Vol. Il—Eleven Cities. By 
Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson, Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 552 pp. 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 637, Vol. II.) 
One of a series of bulletins which “‘present in detail data 

regarding the actual living of the families of wage earners 

and clerical workers in 42 cities with populations over 

50,000 throughout the United States.” This volume 


presents data on sources of family income for 3,193 white 
families and 197 Negro families. Expenditures are given 
for 14 main categories, and the surpluses or deficits ex. 
perienced by the families in balancing annual money 
income and outgo are analyzed. 


U. 8. Burgav or Lazsor Statistics. Study of Consumer 
Purchases, Urban Series. Washington: U. S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1939-40. 

Family Income and Expenditure in Nine Cities of the 
East Central Region, 1935-36. Vol. I—Family Income, 
538 pp. (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 644.) 

Family Income and Expenditure in Selected Urban 
Communities of the West Central-Rocky Mountain Region, 
1985-36. Vol. 1I—Family Expenditure. 313 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 646.) 


Family Income and Expenditure in the Southeastern 
Region, 1935-36. Vol. I—Family Income. 520 pp, 
(Bulletin No. 647.) 

Family Income and Expenditure in Selected South- 
eastern Cities, 1935-36. Vol. II—Family Expenditure, 
298 pp. (Bulletin No. 647.) 


Family Income and Expenditure in Four Urban Com- 
munities of the Pacific Northwest, 1935-36. Vol. I— 
Family Income. 297 pp. (Bulletin No. 649.) 

These additional volumes in the urban series of the 
Study of Consumer Purchases continue the reports of an 
investigation carried on in 1936 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 32 cities. ‘The general purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to throw light on the patterns of con- 
sumption prevailing among families of different income 
levels, occupations, and family types.’”’ The studies differ 
from most previous investigations in their effort “to 
include in one survey a wide range of socio-economic 
groups.”” Taken as a whole, the publications afford a 
comparison between the consumption patterns of different 
income groups and also provide comparisons “among dif- 
ferent sections of the country, among communities of 
varying degrees of urbanization, and, in several cities, 
including those in the Southeast, between white and negro 
families.” 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


“If You Should Die Tomorrow Uncle Sam Will 
Adopt Your Children and Support Your Widow.” 
Look, Des Moines, Vol. 4, No. 14 (July 2, 1940), pp. 38 
39. 

A brief explanation, with photographs and charts, of 
benefits under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Rosrnson, Georce Bucnan. ‘Charlie and the Banker.” 
The Annalist, New York, Vol. 55, No. 1430 (June 13, 
1940), pp. 819-820 ff.; No. 1432 (June 27), p. 885. 
These articles criticize the Social Security Act Amend- 

ments of 1939, partly because of their still restricted scope, 

but more fundamentally because the condition of the 

United States Treasury as insurer is declared to be not 
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sufficiently favorable to undertake the old-age insurance 
program on a small reserve basis. 


SrewarRt, Maxwett S. Pensions After Sixty? New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1940. 32pp. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 46.) 


Describes the Townsend and other pension plans, as 
well as the Social Security Act; analyzes current attitudes 
toward payments for the aged; and reviews policies on size 
of payments, flat rates versus graded pensions, age of 
payees, eligibility, and type of tax. Includes charts and a 
brief reading list which also lists the titles and availability 
of films on old-age payments. 


“Welfare Plan of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, Limited; Employees’ Retirement Financed 
Through Dominion Government Annuities.’”’ Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 40, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 567-568. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Anperson, Montcomery D. “Dynamic Theory of Em- 
ployment.” Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Vol. 7, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 37-50. 


As part of his attempt to construct ‘‘a more or less com- 
plete framework of dynamic economics,’ the author 
presents formulas for analyzing the unemployment 
problem. 


“Applicants for Employment Registered With the Em- 
ployment Service on March 30, 1940.” Report of the 
Department of Employment (California), May 1940, pp. 
7-11. Processed. 

Tables and text analyze the characteristics of 413,140 
persons registered for work in California. 


Bartiett, Crarence B. “Profits Under the Social 
Security System.” Steel, Cleveland, Vol. 106, No. 14 
(Apr. 1, 1940), pp. 38-41. 


An account of the results of management coordination in 
reducing unemployment compensation costs through 
stabilization of employment in industries such as leather, 


ice and coal, metal products, storage batteries, and machine 
tools. 


“Benefit Payments by Industry.” Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin of the Unemployment Compensation Division and 
the Employment Service Division (Florida), Tallahassee, 
May 1940, pp. 11-13. Processed. 


Bisset, Ricnarp M., Jr. “Price and Wage Policies and 
the Theory of Employment.” Econometrica, Chicago, 
Vol. 8, No. 3 (July 1940), pp. 199-239. 

An analysis of certain ‘‘still unresolved issues” raised by 
Keynes’ theory that wage reductions tend to leave employ- 
ment unaltered because they cause a decline in consumer 
purchases. 


Braxton, Bernarp. “Security for the Negro Wage 
Earner.” Opportunity; Journal of Negro Life, New 
York, Vol. 18, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 210-212. 

Deals with the general problem of employment for 

Negroes and with the Negro placement services in the 
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Bureau of Employment Security and in State employment 
offices. 


“Covered Employment in Kansas Counties, December 
1939, as Revealed by Reports From Employers Covered 
by the Kansas Unemployment Compensation Law.” 
Employment Security Topics (Division of Unemployment 
Compensation, Kansas), Topeka, Vol. 1, No. 3 (June 
1940), pp. 1-25. Processed. Entire issue. 


Includes data by county and leading major-industry 
groups. 


Curtis, W. R. “Unemployment Compensation Experi- 
ence in the South.” Southern Economic Journal, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Vol. 7, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 51-62. 

Calls attention to a number of problems of unemploy- 
ment compensation, many of which are peculiar to the 
South. Among the topics included are the adequacy of 
the benefit formula, the question of extending coverage in 
a region primarily agricultural and with many small em- 
ployers, exclusion of seasonal workers, adequate adminis- 
trative allowances where wages are lower and distances 
often greater, Federal-State relations, and the placement 
function of the public employment offices. 


“The Employment and Unemployment of Young Work- 
ers.’’ International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 41, No. 
5 (May 1940), pp. 445-478. 


Data from several countries on the extent of unemploy- 
ment among young persons and on remedial measures 
such as education and training, vocational guidance, place- 
ment services, recreational and social services, special em- 
ployment centers, and special public works. 


Git, Corrincton. Unemployment and Technological 
Change. Philadelphia: U. 8. Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, April 1940. 21 pp. Processed. (National Re- 
search Project on Reemployment Opportunities and 
Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. Report 
No. G-7.) 


A discussion, based on testimony before the Temporary 
National Economie Committee, concerning the economic 
effect of recent technological changes and their impact on 
workers. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice. Methods of Collaboration 
Between the Public Authorities, Workers’ Organisations 
and Employers’ Organisations. Geneva: International 
Labor Office, 1940. 346 pp. (International Labor Con- 
ference, 26th sess.) 


To facilitate present and post-war social and economic 
reconstruction, the International Labor Office prepared 
this report as a basis for “close collaboration between the 
authorities and the organised forces of production and 
labour—that is, the employers’ and workers’ organisations.” 
Part I deals with the status of such organizations within the 
State; part II considers collaboration of various types be- 
tween governments and the organizations in fixing wages 
and other matters; part III considers such collaboration in 
the framing and application of industrial and social legis- 
lation; and part IV studies this cooperation in the economic 
field. A final section gives some principal questions for 
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possible discussion by the International Labor Conference. 
Practices in the chief European countries, including the 
U.S.8. R., are explained, and the work is thus a useful guide 
tu recent developments abroad in the field of relationships 
among government, labor, and management. 


Moors, Tom. “Unemployment Insurance and Public 
Assistance for Those Not Eligible Under an Insurance 
Plan.” Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 19, 
No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 12-15. 

Considers some of the effects of Canadian federalism 
upon unemployment problems and suggests programs to 
meet the needs of workers normally covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance and of workers not so covered. 


Netson, Joun W. “Employment Service Looms Large 
in Defense Program.” Montana Unemployment Com- 
pensation Review, place not given, Vol. 2., No. 8 (June 
29, 1940), pp. 1-3. Processed. 


ParrisH, JoHN Bisuop. ‘‘Women in the Nation’s Labor 
Market.” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, 
Mass., Vol. 54, No. 3 (May 1940), pp. 527-534. 

An analysis of some of the reasons for the increasing 
proportion of women entering the gainful-labor market, 
with comment on the importance of this trend. 


Patrerson, WituiamM F. “Apprenticeship; A Necessary 
Investment for the Future.’”’ Dun’s Review, New York, 
Vol. 48, No. 2146 (June 1940), pp. 5-8. 


Stocomsg, CuHaries 8S. Skilled Workers in American 
Industries. New York: Personnel Research Federation 
(60 E. 42d St.), 1940. 106 pp. Processed. 

“This report describes recent experiences of a number 
of companies in manufacturing industries in meeting their 
skilled labor requirements.” Part I is a “synopsis of 
steps taken by eleven companies,’ while part Il gives 
“full details of personnel requirement calculations made, 
training programs developed, studies of promotions and 
occupational changes of employees. . . .” 


Srern, Boris. ‘Technology on Trial.’”’ Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 1-5. 

A discussion of the testimony last April before the 

Temporary National Economic Committee. 


Tournier, CHartes A. “Wilful Misconduct in the 
Course of Employment.” Monthly Bulletin of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation Division (Con- 
necticut), Hartford, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1940), p. 12. 


West, Miriam E.; Fitzcerautp, Epwarp J.; and Birp, 
Grorce L. Employment and Unemployment in a De- 
pressed Labor Market: Brazil, Ind. Philadelphia: U. 8. 
Work Projects Administration, April 1940. 139 pp. 
Processed. (National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques. Report No. L-9.) 

The Brazil, Indiana, industrial community has had a 
long history of fluctuating employment opportunity with 
declining activity even in the 1920’s. This comprehensive 
study of the city’s labor market analyzes the rature of the 
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unemployment problem in 1936, including its developments, 
the workers’ characteristics in relation to their employment 
histories, their attempts to adjust themselves, and the 
general nature of the reemployment problems. The infor. 
mation is based on a field survey in which all homes jn 
the community were visited. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ARMSTRONG, BARBARA NACHTRIEB. “Recent Californig 
Legislation in the Law of Persons, Industrial Relations, 
and Social Welfare.’”’ California Law Review, Berkeley, 
Vol. 28, No. 4 (May 1940), pp. 442-470. 

A survey of enactments during the regular 1939 session 
of the California Legislature. 


Cuapin, F. Stuart, and Jann, Junius A. “The Advan- 
tages of Work Relief Over Direct Relief in Maintaining 
Morale in St. Paul, in 1939.” American Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, Vol. 46, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 13-22, 
The results of an investigation conducted in St. Paul 

in March 1939, in which four criteria of social adjustment 
were applied to a group of WPA workers and to a matched 
group of persons receiving direct relief. A statistically 
significant difference was consistently found in favor of 
work relief as a means of maintaining morale. 


‘A County Social Worker Experiments With Rehabilita- 
tion of Aid to Dependent Children Recipients.”” Okla- 
homa Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma City, Vol. 3, 
No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 1-2. Processed. 


A description of work with young Negro mothers in 
Oklahoma County. 


“Credo of a Welfare Administrator (as Interpreted to His 
Staff).”’ Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 5-6. 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER, and Myers, Eart Dewey. Child 
Welfare in Germany Before and After Naziism. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 273 pp. Processed. 
(University of Chicago Social Service Monographs.) 
This study traces “the principal course of events in the 

growth of community services for children and young per- 

sons” in Germany, with emphasis on “the discussion of 
special groups which are significant and essential for the 
comparative study of child welfare problems.”’ The legal 
basis—particularly the National Child Welfare Law of 
1922—is shown, followed by an account of the care of de- 
pendent children in Hamburg and elsewhere. Further 
chapters deal with illegitimate children and public guard- 
ianship, correctional education, juvenile delinquency, child 
labor, unemployed youth and labor services, the youth 
movement, and physical training and the aims of education. 

The main effects of the Nazi movement are shown for 

almost every type of care, and are discussed especially in 

the concluding chapter. An extensive bibliography is 
included. 


HamI.Lton, GORDON. 
Work. 


Theory and Practice of Social Case 
New York: Published for the New York School 
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of Social Work by Columbia University Press, 1940. 

288 pp. 

“This book does not pretend to offer a wholly new inter- 
pretation of social case work, but does attempt to analyze 
and reconcile some of the more significant elements of 
theory and practice today.” The first 10 chapters deal 
with the generic aspects of social case work, which is 
clearly distinguished from social work through its greater 
emphasis upon individual methods. Topics on the generic 
aspects include the unity of the case-work process, appli- 
cation and intake, methods of social case study, and 
methods and objective of treatment. Some of the special 
techniques inherent in the functional aspects of case work 
are presented in the last 4 chapters. Cases are frequently 
employed for illustration. A bibliography is included. 


Iuntinois Lecistative Councit. Research DeEpart- 
MENT. The Administration of Relief in Illinois. Spring- 
field, February 1940. 40 pp. Processed. (Publication 
No. 21.) 

This report deals with the allocation of responsibility for 
relief among the different types of local government units 
in Illinois, describes relief administration in other States, 
and surveys the problems of local administration. Some of 
the principal findings of eight recent previous Illinois in- 
vestigating commissions are included in the final section. 


Lenroot, KaTuarine F., and Myers, Ropert J. ‘“Pop- 
ulation Trends and Future Problems of Child Welfare.”’ 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, Vol. 
18, No. 3 (July 1940), pp. 198-213. 


“Meeting of National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators.” Public Welfare News, 
Chicago, Vo!. 8 No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 4-6. Proc- 
essed. 

Includes brief summaries of discussions of State merit- 
system plans, administrative costs, surplus commodities, 
and other points. This issue, pages 6-7, also contains a 
report on the meeting of city and county public-welfare 
administrators, held in Chicago on May 24 and 25. 


“1940 Delegate Conference.”” The Compass, Albany, Vol. 
21, Nos. 9 and 10 (June—July 1940), pp. 2-20. 


A record of the policies of the 64 chapters of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Social Workers, as developed for the 
annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 24 and 
25. The report of the president, the position of the Asso- 
ciation on public social services, and the Association’s 
personnel policy are included. 


Onio WeLrarE CoNFERENCE. Proceedings .. . 
Forty-Ninth Annual Session, Dayton, Ohio, September 
26-29, 1939, Columbus, 1940. 61 pp. 

A collection of 12 papers, of which 3 are closely related 
to the social security programs: Social Security and Public 
Welfare, by Ruth O. Blakeslee; Public Assistance in 
Ohio’s Welfare Program, by Judge Henry J. Robinson; 
and the Problem of Adjustment Facing Older People 
Today, by Margaret W. Wagner. 


“Organization and Administration of the Confidential Ex- 
change; A Tentative Statement of Principles.’ Public 
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Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 

2-4. Processed. 

This statement on clearing houses of information for 
social agencies is sponsored jointly by the National Com- 
mittee on Social Service Exchange and the Social Security 
Board. 


“The Organization and Functions of the Divisions of the 
State Department of Public Welfare.” Wisconsin 
Public Welfare Review, place not given, first quarter 1940, 
pp. 1-29. Processed. 

Contains seven articles describing the Wisconsin State 

Department of Public Welfare, created by legislation of 

1939. 


“Public Welfare in New Brunswick.” Canadian Welfare, 
Ottawa, Vol. 16, No. 3 (July 1, 1940), pp. 25-30. 


‘Reasons for Closing Public Assistance Grants.” Louis- 
iana Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 3-7. 


Suarer, Caruistz, and SHarer, Caron. Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Bread. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 207 pp. 

This work consists of letters between a social worker in 
the field and a teacher of the social sciences, the purpose 
being “to give citizens some of the information and 
knowledge that is necessary for intelligent social thought 
and action.’”’ The letters contain many references to 
the social security program and are arranged under the 
following topics: Unemployment, Low Incomes, Old Age, 
Fatherless Homes, Health, and Social Work. Each topic 
presents both specific cases and theoretical considerations. 
A classified, annotated bibliography is included. 


Svenpson, Dovetass W. “The Relation of State Confer- 
ences to Private and Public Social Welfare.” Louisiana 
Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 4 
(April 1940), pp. 3-6. 


THompson, WarrEN 8. “Outstanding Population Trends 
Affecting Problems of Social Welfare.” Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, New York, Vol. 18, No. 3 (July 
1940), pp. 189-197. 


Turner, Epna M. “Service to the Aged.” Welfare 
Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Public Welfare), 
Springfield, Vol. 31, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 13-15. 


Van Kuzecx, Mary. “Social Work and Changing Tech- 
nology.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 
9 (June-July 1940), pp. 21-25 ff. 


Waite, R. Crype. Administration of Public Welfare. 
New York, Cincinnati, etc.: American Book Co., 1940. 
527 pp. (American Sociology Series.) 

A systematic, extensive treatment of public welfare ad- 
ministration ‘‘to give an over-all view of the field and to 
assist the new public welfare worker, the college student, 
and the beginning student in a school of social work, to 
acquire perspective.” The first chapter analyzes the prin- 
ciples of public welfare work and is followed by sections 
on public welfare organization, methods of treatment, 
personnel, finance, public relations, and statistics and 
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research. The organization of the Social Security Board, 
the Federal Security Agency, and other Federal welfare 
agencies is described, with a full account of recent develop- 
ments under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
Of special interest to the student of social security are the 
chapters on Federal organization, State organization, re- 
lief, medical care, dependent children, work programs, 
social insurance, personnel programs, merit-system pro- 
cedure, public welfare funds, reporting to the public, 
social statistics, and social research. Each chapter has 
questions for discussion, and a general classified bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN Mepicat AssociaTION. Bureau oF MEDICAL 


Economics. Medical Care in the United States; Demand 
and Supply. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1940. 140 pp. 


This account of the results of the American Medical 
Association Study of Medical Care includes a general 
summary, a discussion of free medical services, State 
reports, and reproductions of the instructions and 
forms used in collectingthedata. The study was conducted 
during 1938 by 38 State medical societies and 615 com- 
ponent county medical societies “to obtain a consensus of 
opinion, after a study of the facts by those closest to the 
situation, as to the need and supply of medical care.” 


Asois, Atrrep J. Public Health Dentistry and Health 
Security; A Text-Workbook for Students and Practitioners. 
New York: Clinical Press (33 W. 42d St.), 1939. Irreg- 
ular paging. Processed. 


An outline designed to give the student of public health 
dentistry ‘‘a general conception of the aims and activities 
of dentistry in public health work.” 


Bau, Gzroreia. “Clinic Service for Crippled Children; 
The Medical Social Worker in a State Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Program.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 4, Nos. 
11 and 12 (May-June 1940), pp. 296-299. 


Brinton, Hues P., and Frasier, Exizasets 8. “Dis- 
abling Morbidity Among Male and Female Employees 
in Mail Order Stores, 1930-34, Inclusive.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 26 (June 28, 
1940), pp. 1163-1178. 


Britren, Roito H.; Corus, Setwyn D.; and Firz- 
GERALD, James 8. “The National Health Survey; 
Some General Findings as to Disease, Accidents, and 
Impairments in Urban Areas.’”’ Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 55, No. 11 (Mar. 15, 1940), pp. 
444-470. 


Carison, Avis D. “What Organized Patients Should 
Know.” Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 29, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 402-404 ff. 

General suggestions for the guidance of groups formed 
to secure medical and hospital care by the prepayment 
method. Emphasis is placed on the need for “a well 
rounded, high grade health service. 


“Family Expenditures for Medical Care, Personal Care, 
and Miscellaneous Items.’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 50, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 1062-1079, 
The sixth in a series of articles based upon the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics Study of Money Disbursements of 

Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 1934-38 

for 42 cities combined. 


FisHBEIN, Morris. “Medical Plans for Low Income 
Groups.”” American Bar Association Journal, Chicago, 
Vol. 26, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 149-150 ff. 
Contrasts the viewpoint of the medical profession with 

that of social service workers, economists, and sociologists 

concerning health insurance, and discusses hospitalization 


and voluntary medical-service plans as now developed in 
15 States. 


Gararer, Wituram M. “The Course of Disabling 
Morbidity Among Industrial Workers, 1921-38,” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 22 
(May 31, 1940), pp. 962-974. 


Heats, E. A. J. “Permanent Sickness Insurance,” 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, London, Vol. 70, 
Pt. III, No. 329, 1940, pp. 271-313. 


An actuarial analysis followed by an abstract of dis- 
cussion, of permanent sickness insurance as “‘a class of 
business based on friendly society principles, but trans. 
acted by an insurance company.” 


Kastvus, Peter. “Prevention of Blindness and Develop- 
ments Under the Social Security Board.” Outlook for 
the Blind, Richmond and New York, Vol. 34, No. 2 
(April 1940), pp. 48-52. 


McNott, Paut V. “Address at the Dedication 
of the U. 8. Marine Hospital, Boston, Mass., June 6, 
1940.” Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, 
No. 25 (June 21, 1940), pp. 1107-1111. 


“Medical Relief Data for Chicago During 1939.” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics (Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission), Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 5 
(May 1940), pp. 90-91. Processed. 


Miter, Frrepa 8. “A Quarter Century of Workmen’s 
Compensation in the State of New York.” Labor 
Information Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 6 (May 
1940), pp. 8-9. 


Moncer, Ciaupe W. “Integration of Voluntary and 
Governmental Efforts in Care of the Sick.’’ Hospitals, 
Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 28-32. 


“Progress of Voluntary Contributory Plan for Prepayment 
of Medical Services in Ontario; Annual Report of Di- 
rector of Associated Medical Services Indicates Success 
of Program.” Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 60, No. 
5 (May 1940), pp. 456-457. 


Ranpoupn, A. Pamir. “The Case for Socialized Medi- 
cine.” Opportunity; Journal of Negro Life, New York, 
Vol. 18, No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 196-200 ff. 

Socialized medicine is defined as providing ‘‘compulsory 
medical attention to the needy sick at the cost of the 
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